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CHAPTER I. 

THE PHYSICAL TYPES. 

(TTtt fxctXa TToXXd fi(Tai,v 
ovpfd rt iTKioej’Ta ■StiXniKTil re ))\litaaa 

II. I. IS7. 

In respect of those decisive physical features which determine 
the course of the national movements of man- 
India may be described as an irregularly 
triangular or pear-shaped fortress, protected on 
two sides by the sea and guarded on the third by the great bulwark 
of mountain ranges of which the Himalaya forms the central and 
most impregnable portion.* As these ranges curve westward and 
southward towards the Arabian Sea, they are pierced by a number of 
passes, practicable enough for the march of unopposed armies, but 
offering small encouragement to the halting advance of family or tribal 
migration. On the east, though the conformation of the barrier is 
different, its secluding influence is equally strong. The ridges which 
take off from the eastern end of the Himalaya run for the most part 
north and south, and tend to direct the main stream of Mongolian 


* Professor Huxleys comparison of the shape of India to *‘the diamond on a pack of 
cards, having a north angle at Ladakh, a south angle at Cape Comorin, a west angle near the 
mouth of the Indus, and an east angle near that of the Ganges,” is possibly roore accurate 
than that adopted in the text. It brings out the great projection of the Punjab and Kashmir 
towards the north and the long straight line of frontier which forms the north-western side 
of the diamond. On the whole, however, the triangular aspect seems to catch the eye more as 
one looks at a map and is thus better suited for descriptive purposes. Huxky's description is 
to be found in the first volume of the Journal of the Ethnological Society of London Bis simile 
I^^curiously analogous to the * rhomboid^ of Eratosthenes and other Greek geographers. 
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f^ization towards the river basins of Indo-China rather than 
towards India itself. On either frontier, where the mountains become 
less formidable, other obstacles intervene to bar the way. On the 
western or Iranian march the gap between the Suleiman range 
the Arabian Sea is closed by the arid plateaux and thirsty deserts of 
Makran ; to the east, the hills of the Turanian border rise in a succes¬ 
sion of waves from a sea of trackless forest. On either side, a^in, 
at any rate within historic times, the belt of debatable land which 
veiled a dubious and shifting frontier has been occupied by races of 
' masterless men knowing, in the west, no law save that of plunder 
and vendetta, and in the east, owning no obligation but the primitive 
rule that a man must prove his manhood by taking the stranger s 
head. Along the coast line conditions of a different character tended 
equally to preclude immigration on a large scale. The succession 
of militant traders who landed on the narrow strip of fertile but 
malarious country which fringes Western India, found themselves 
cut off from the interior by the forest-clad barrier of the western 
Ghats ; while on the eastern side of the peninsula, the low coast, 
harbourless from Cape Comorin to Balasore, is guarded by dangerous 
shallows backed by a line of pitiless surf. 

The country thus isolated by physical and historical causes 
comprises three'main regions, the Himalaya or abode of snow; the 
M.-Hrlh^Yand or Madhyadesa, as the river plains of northern India 
are called in popular speech; and the southern table-land of the 
Deccan with its irregular hill ranges rising out of undulating plains. 
Fach region possesses an ethnic character of its own, and has contri¬ 
buted a distinct element to the making of the Indian people. The 
Deccan, itself one of the most ancient geological formations in the 
.^-Id has since the dawn of history, been the home of the 
Drlvidians,’ the oldest of the Indian races. The most recent of the 
three regions, the alluvial plains of the north, formed in pre-htstoric 
times the higlnvay of the Aryan advance into India, and a large 
. Mon 'if its inhabitints still cherishes the tradition of remote /Vryan 
<lescent The influence of the Himalaya has been mainly negative, 
ft has s.;rved as a barrier against incursions from the north, but all 
’ 'wnrr the line of the hills, even among people whose speech is of 
Kujput origin, distinct traces may be observed of an intermixture of 
Monp/ilian Idood. 

H’,.,. I^mpirc of to-day has outgrown its ancient limits, and 
me ,.n,i,ra, os the Indo-Iranian region of Baluchistan and the 
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Indo-ChjjTiiSisrT^ of Burma. If we speak of India as a fortress, 
these are the outworks which guard its flanks. Nor is it pressing 
metaphor too far to describe Baluchistan as a great natural glacis 
stretching westward from the crest of the ramparts of India til! it 
loses itself in the plains of Kandahar. Its surface is a medley 
of rocky peaks, narrow passes, intricate ravines and broken ranges 
of barren hills, which bristle at every point with defensive positions. 

I he people show no trace of Indian culture, and are as rugged as 
the land in which they dwell. Arab or Afghan by tradition, 
Scythian or Turki by type, but probably a b/end of several stocks, 
they are fitting guardians of the inhospitable wastes which separate 
India from Iran. . 

The Eastern outpost, Burma, presents the sharpest of contrasts 
to Baluchistan. Broad stretches of alluvial rice-land fringe the 
coast strip and run up into the interior, gradually thinning out as 
they approach the highlands of earlier formation through which the 
great rivers have forced their way. Cut off from India by a series 
of forest-clad ranges, which restricted the interchange of populaiion 
by land, Burma lay open on the qprth, east and south to the inroads 
•of a succession of Mongolian races who bore rule in turn and com¬ 
bined to form the type which we know as Burmese. In the hands of 
a maritime power Burma commands the eastern gate of the Empire, 
and the growing Indian element in the population owes its existence 
to the English control of the sea. 

These are the external factors of the problem of Indian ethnolog} 
The main results of their influence are obviou 
enough. An unbroken chain of snow-clad peak 
and of passes only practicable at certain seasons opposes an eflectui 
obstacle to the fusion of contrasting types. Ranges of low 
elevation, intersected by frequent valleys, form no bar to hosti 
incursions and yield but scanty protection to a weaker race. Lon 
stretches of fertile plains, traversed by navigable rivers and lyin^ 
open to the march of armies, lend themselves to that crushing out of 
racial distinctions which conquest brings in its train. Isolated 
ranges and lofty plateaux, guarded by fever-haunted forests an' 
offering no prospect of profit or plunder, furnish an abiding refug 
for iribes which are compact enough to emigrate en 7?/asse, Last! 
a coast line almost devoid of sheltering harbours, while it may invi 
a daring invader, fails to foster the maritime skill and euternri 
which alone can repulse his landing. 


External Factors. 
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For the internal factors—the races which lived and struggled 
within the environment roughly sketched above 

Internal factors. _must depend to a great extent upon specu- 

lativedata. Living organisms are more complex and less stable . 
than their material surroundings. The hdls may not be everlasting, 
as poets have imagined, but they outlive countless generations 
of men, and the changes that time works in their structure do impress 
on them some record, however imperfect, of processes which it has 
taken ages to complete. Man alone passes and leaves nothing 
behind. India in particular is conspicuous for the absence of the 
ore-historic evidence of which ethnologists in Europe have made such 
admirable use. There are no cave deposits, no sepulchral mounds ■ 
or barrows, no kitchen middens, no lake dwellings, no ancient 
fortified towns such as modern reseanh is now unearthing in 
Treece * and no .sculptured bones or weapons portraying the vicis¬ 
situdes’of the life of primitive man. The climate and the insects, 
have obliterated all perishable vestiges of the past, and what nature 
may have spared a people devoid of the historic sense has made 
no effort to preserve. To fill the blank we are thrown back mainly 
on coniecture Yet in India conjecture starts from a more solid basis 
than in the progressive countries of the western world. For here we 
have before our eyes a society in many respects still primitive, which 
oreserves like a palimpse.st manuscript, survivals of immemorial 
ntiouitv’ In a land where all things always are the. same we are 
ustified' in concluding that what is happening now must have 
• noened, very much in the same way, throughout the earlier 
t^es of’human society in India. Observation of the pre,sent is 
best guide to the reconstruction of the past. 

On a stone panel forming part of one of the grandest Buddhist 
monuments in India, the great tope at Sanchi^ 
The race basis of a carving in low relief depicts a strange religious 
Indian society. ceremony. Under trees with conventional foliage 

and fruits, three wpmen, attired in tight clothing without skirts, kneel 
. prayer before a small shrine or altar. In the foreground, the leader 
/a procession of monkeys bears in both hands a bowl of liquid and 
;oops to offer it at the shrine. His solemn countenance and the 
•otesquely adoring gestures of his comrades seem intende d to express 

• ill an insiructive paper recently publiahed Professor Kabbadiac, Director of Antiquities 
Greece, shows that in pre-historic times fortified towns occupied tlie place taken m other 
ntrie^ !)y pile-dwellings. Man^ Dccr.> I 904 > No- n2. 
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^^^verence, devotion, and humility. In the background four stately 
figures, two men and two women of tall stature and regular features, 
•clothed in flowing robes and wearing elaborate turbans, look on with 
folded hands in apparent approval of this remarkable act of worship. 
Antiquarian speculation has for the most part passed the panel by 
unnoticed, or has sought to associate it with some pious legend 
of the life of Buddha. A larger interest, however, attaches to the 
scene, if it is regarded as the sculptured expression of the race 
sentiment of the Aryans towards the Dravidians, which runs through 
the whole course of Indian tradition and survives in scarcely abated 
strength to the present day. In this view the carving would belong 
to the same order of ideas as the story in the Ramayana of the army 
of apes who assisted Rama in the invasion of Ceylon. It shows us 
the higher race on friendly terms with the lower, but keenly conscious 
of the essential difference of type and taking no active part in the 
ceremony at which they appear as sympathetic but patronising spec¬ 
tators. An attempt is made in the following pages to show that the 
race sentiment which inspired this curious sculpture, rests upon a 
foundation of facts which can be verified by scientific methods ; that 
it supplied the motive principle of caste ; that it continues, in the 
form of fiction or tradition, to shape the most modern developments 
of the system ; aiid, finally, that its influence has tended to preserve 
in comparative purity the types which it favours. 

It is a familiar experience that the-ordinary untravelled European, 
■on first arriving in India, finds much difficulty in distinguishing one ,, 
native of the country from another. To his untrained eye all 
Indians are black ; all have the same cast of countenance ; and all, 
except the ‘ decently naked ’ labouring classes, wear loose garments 
which revive dim memories of the attire of the Greeks and Romans. 
An observant man soon shakes off these illusions and realises the 
•extraordinary diversity of the types which are met with everywhere 
in India. The first step in his education is to learn to tell a Hindu 
from a Muhammadan. A further stage is reached when it dawns 
upon him that the upper classes of Hindus are much tairer than tlie 
lower and that their features are moulded on finer lines. Later on, 
if opportunity favours him, he comes to recognise at a glance the 
essential differences between the Punjabi and the Bengali, the 
Pathan and the Gurkha, the Rajput and the ‘Jungly’ tea coolie : 
he will no longer take a Maratha Brahman for a Madrasi, of an 
Oriya for a native of Kashmir. He learns, in short, to distinguish 
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what may be called the provincial types of the people of India, 
the local, racial, or linguistic aggregates which at first sight seem to 
correspond to the nations of Europe. But the general impressions 
thus formed, though accurate enough so far as they go, are wanting 
in scientific precision. They cannot be recorded or analysed; no 
description can convey their effect; they melt away in the attempt to 
fix them, and leave nothing behind. 

The modern science of ethnology endeavours to define and to 
classify the various physical types, with reference 


The Data of their distinctive characteristics, in the hope 

BJthnolofry- , , I , 

that when sufficient data have been accumulated 

it mav be possible in some measure to account for the types them¬ 
selves, to determine the elements of which they are composed, and 
thus to establish their connexion with one or other of the great 
families of mankind. In India, where historical evidence can hardly 
be said to exist, the data ordinarily available are of three kinds - 
physical characters, linguistic characters, and religfious and social 
usages. Of these the first are by far the most trustworthy. Most 
anthropologists, indeed, are now inclined to adopt without much 
question tlie opinion of the late Sir William Flower, who wrote to 
me some years ago that “ physical characters are the best, in fact tlie 
onlv true tests of race, that is, of real affinity; language, customs, 
etc., may help or give indications, but they are often misleading.” 
The claims of language to share in the settlement of questions of 
race cannot, however, be dismissed in a single 
Language and Race. Nearly twenty years ago, when the 

ethnographic survey of Bengal was in progress, the late Professor 
Max Muller sent me a long letter, since published in his collected 
works, in which he protested against “the unholy alliance” of the 
two .sciences of ethnology and comparative philology. At first sight 
it is hard to understand why two lines of research, dealing with 
different subjects and working towards different ends, should be 
charged with nefarious collusion for the purpose of perverting 
the truth. A clue to the grounds of the accu.sation is, however, 
furnished by Sir Henry Maine’s remark that the study of the- 
.sacred languages of India has given to the world “the modern 
scieiicfc of Philology and the modern theory of Race.” The study 
of Sanskrit received its fii’St impetus from the publication by .Sir 
William Jones of translations of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala in 1789 and 
of the Insiirutcs of Manu in 1794. The di.scovery was announcedl 
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fd its importance emphasised in Friedrich von Schlegel’s treatise 
on the Language and \Visdom of the Hindus ; but even with 
this assistance the fresh ideas took more than a generation to spread 
beyond the narrow circle of Orientalists and to impress themselves 
upon the main current of European thought. The birth of a new 
science, based upon an ancient language of which most people then 
heard for the first time, was inaugurated by Friedrich Bopp’s Com¬ 
parative Grammar of the Indo-European languages. The editions 
of this work extend over the period 1833 — 1852, so that the beginnings 
of Comparative Philology coincide in point of time with the popular 
upheaval which found expression in the revolutionary movements 
of 1848. The belief that linguistic affinities prove community of 
. descent was one which commended itself alike to populations strug¬ 
gling for freedom and to rulers in search of excuses for removing a 
neighbour’s landmark. The old idea of tribal sovereignty seemed 
almost to have revived when Napoleon III assumed the title of 
Emperor of the French and justified his annexation of Savoy by 
the plea that territory where French was spoken ought to belong to 
France As the principle gained strength and was invoked on a 
larger scale it gave rise to the political aspirations implied in the 
terms Pan-Teutonism, Pan-Hellenism, Pan-Slavism ; it helped the 
cause of German unity; it was appealed to in the name of united 
Italy; and, if carried to its logical conclusion, it may some day 
contribute to the disruption of the Austrian Empire. 

Thus we find Comparative Philology, in the hands of ardent 
patriots and astute diplomatists, trespassing on the domain of 
ethnology and confusing for political purposes the two distinct 
conceptions of race and nationality. But the ethnologists them.selves 
were not free from blame. So far from resisting the encroachment on 
their territory they lent their authority to the prevailing tendency 
and based the.ir classification of races mainly upon linguistic chaiac- 
ters. For this they may well be held to have had some substantial 
excuses. In the first place linguistic data are far easier to collect 
on a large scale, and far easier to examine when collected, than the 
physical observations which form tjie main basis of ethnological 
conclusions. The vast array of languages and dialects which fill the 
sixteen volumes of Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India was 
brought together from the most distant corners of the Empire by the 
simple device of circulating for translation the parable of the Prodigal 
Son (the fatted calf, in deference to Hindu sentiment, being discreetly 
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’’■’'^transformed into a goat), together with ja small number of common 
words and phrases. But to have recorded the physical characters of 


the people on a similar scale would have cost an immense sum ; the 
operations would have extended over many years ; and the results 
would probably have been vitiated by the personal divergencies of the 
numerous observers whom it would have been necessary to employ. 

Secondly, languages lend themselves far more readily to precise 
classification than the minute variations of form and feature which go 
to make up an ethnic type. Thirdly, —and this is perhaps the most 
important point of all—while there are practically no mixed languages, 
there are hardly any pure races. Judged by the only sound test, that 
of grammatical structure as distinguished from mere vocabulary, all 
languages may be regarded as true genera and species from which no 
hybrid progeny can arise. Words may be*borrowed on a larger or 
.smaller scale but the essential structure of the language remains 
unchanged, the foreign elements being forced into an indigenous 
mould. Thus French people who have taken to afternoon tea have 
evolved the verb '•'five o'cloqiier" \ a Bengali clerk who is late for 
office will say ami miss-train kariyachhi, converting a mangled English 
phrase into a characteri.stic verbal noun ; and a Berlin tram-conduc¬ 
tor, who was explaining to me how his working hours had come to be 
reduced, summed up the position with the words '^wirhaben ndmlich 
streikirt:' In each case a foreign phrase has been taken to express 
an imported idea ; but this phrase has been absorbed and dealt with in 
accordance with the genius of the language and there is no approach 
to structural hybridism. Races, on the other hand, mix freely ; they 
produce endless varieties ; and it can hardly be said even now that 
any .satisfactory agreement has been arrived at as to the system on 
which such varieties should be classified. 

These considerations go some way towards accounting for the 
“ tinholy alliance ” which politics and the spirit of classification have 
nbined to bring about betweej) two cli.stinct .sciences. They fail, 
lowever to give us much assistance in the solution of the main ques- 
jon__what are the true relations between Ethnology and Philology? 
Within what limits can we argue from correspondences of language 
o communitv of race or from differences of language to diversity 
>f race ? Are we to hold with .Schwiker and Hale that language is the 
mly true test of racial affinities ; or should we follow Sayce’s opinion 
hat “ identity or relationship of language can prove nothing more 
han social contact?” The mere fact that speech is a physiological 
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nclion, depending in the last resort on the structure of the larynx, 
suggests that the latter view may be.too absolutely expressed. That 
some races produce sounds which other races can only imitate 
imperfectly is a matter of common observation, and may reasonably lx," 
ascribed to differences of vocal machinery. The clicks of the Bu.sh- 
man and Hottentot, the gutturals of Arabic and the dental and cerbbral 
consonants of the Indian vernaculars present varying degrees of 
difficulty to the average European. Similar differences of phonetic 
capacity may be observed among the Indian races. Bengalis, 
as Dr. Grierson has pointed out, “cannot pronounce a clear x 
but make it sh ” ; the natives of western India/' tend to turn 7 > into 

and nearly all Orientals find a difficulty in starting a word like 
-Smith without prefixing a vowel and turning it into “ f-Smith. 
Even within the range of a single language, dialectic variations 
occur which may be due to phvsical causes. I'he gobbling speech 
of the people of Chittagong and Eastern Bengal, and their inability 
to negotiate certain consonants, seem to suggest that their original 
tongue belonged to the Tibeto-Burman family, and that their vocal 
apparatus must differ materially from that of tlieir western neighbours. 
Whether it will ever be possible.to define these variations, and t(( 
correlate them with racial characteristics, is a question for students 
of the physiological side of the modern science of phonetics. 

The truth as to the relation between race and language probabh 
lies somewhere between the extreme yiews noticed above, but it can 
only be reached by an examination of the facts., "Ihere aie foiii 
possible cases : — 

(1) where both language and physical tt pehave been changed b) 

contact with other races or communities, as has happened 
with the Bengali-speaking Kochh, who have lost theii 
tribal language while their original Mongoloiil type, still 
clearly discernible among their congeners in Assam, has 
been modified by intermixture with a Dravidian element, 

(2) vvhere the language has changed but the racial type has 

remained the same, as with the Gauls, Notnians, and 
Lombards in Europe, the Negtoes in America, and the 


Ahoros, Bhumij and many others in India; 

(3) where the original language has been retained but the racial 
type has changed, as with the Basques and Magyars in 
Europe, the Khas in Nepal, and a large proportion of 
the Rajputs all over India ; 
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(4) where both language and physical type are unchanged 

with the Andamanese, the Santals, the Mundas, the 
Manipuris and many others. 

In the first two cases an appeal to language would clearly be 
ineffectual unless historical evidence were forthcoming to show what 

the original language had been. In India the has not 

turned to history, and almost the only instance m winch ancient 
records throw light upon the origin of a tribe is that of the Ahoms, 
a Shan people who entered Assam early in the thirteenth century 
and within the next three hundred years conquered and gave their 
name to the country. Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
they embraced Hinduism, lost their original language, and ‘ became,^ 
like Brahmans, powerful in talk alone.’ Their chronicles ( uranjt 
or < store of instructions for the ignorant’) were kept up by t leir 
priests in Ahom ‘ an old form of the language which ultimately 
Lame Shan,’ and are the chief authority for the early history of 

Asssm* • 

To the remaining two cases we may apply ^ ^ 

suggested to Dr. Grierson some two years ago, and which he has 
embodied in his chapter on Language in the Census Report of 1901. 

I would now state it somewhat more fully thus 

f,) In areas where several languages are spoken one or more of 
them will usually be found to be gaining ground while 
others are stationary or declining: the condition of stable 
equilibrium is comparatively rare. The former may be 
described in relation to any given area as dominant^ 
the latter as decadent or subordinate languages. What 
languages belong to either class is in each case a matter 
of observation. 

■2) The fact that a particular tribe or people uses dominant 
• language does not of itself suggest any inference as to 

their origin. 

(3 ) The fact that such a group speaks a decadent language may 
supply evidence of their origin, the value of which will 
vary with circumstances. 

It must be admitted, however, that these propositions do not 
carry us very far, and that in their application to particular ca.ses 
they tend to break down just at the point where the enquiry begins 
ht* interesting. Of course it is obvious enough that the fact that 
die Kajbansi-Kochh and the Bhumij both speak Bengali does not 
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rove them to be of Indo-Aryan descent. On this point their 
physical type would be conclusive even if we had not independent 
evidence that a few generations ago they spoke tribal languages 
of their own. Similarly when one finds two small and isolated 
communities in Bengal, the Siyfilgirs of Midnapur and the Kichaks 
of Dacca, speaking Bhil dialects of Guiarati, one is naturally disposed 
to infer that these people must have come from Gujarat and are 
probably related in some way to the Bhils. But here again there 
is room for doubt. Although both Kichaks and Siyalgirs are now 
of settled habits, the traditions of the former an,d usages and 
occupations of both suggest that at no very distant date they formed 
part of that miscellaneous multitude of gipsy folk whose origin is 
no less of a mystery in India than in other parts of the world. To 
people of their habits-the Kichaks say that their ancestors were 
dacoits, and the Siyalgirs are credited with thievish proclivities—the 
possession of a special argot would be an obvious convenience, and 
it seems simpler to suppose that this circumstance led to the wide 
diffusion of the dialect than to argue that the small groups which 
make use of it in Bengal must be fragments of a distant and 
compact tribe like the Bhils. Thieves’ patters have a family likeness 
all the world over, but no one has yet attempted to trace the speakers 
to a common ancestor. 


Other minor instances deserve passing mention. The Vaidu 
herbalists of Poona, who speak Marathi to their neighbours, explain 
the fact that they use Kanarese among themselves by the tradition 
that they were brought from the Kanara country by one of the 
Peshwas and settled in Kirki. The Kasar copper-smiths of Nasik 
speak Gujarati at home and Marathi out of doors. The men dress 
like Marathas, but the women still wear the characteristic petticoat 
(ghagra) of Gujarat instead of the Maratha sari, in both these 
cases linguistic evidence points to a migration ; but the value of the 
deduction is small. For we know historically that the migration 
must have been a recent one and it could probably be established on 
independent grounds. Nor do linguistic considerations throw any 
light upon the curious question how it is that the Mundas and Oraons, 
two distinct tribes of identical physical type, speak languages which 
differ widely in respect of structure and vocabulary. 

But perhaps the most notable illustration of the weakness of the 
argument from affinity of language to affinity of race is afforded by 
Brahui. One of the maps in Dr. Grierson’s chapter on language in the 
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nsus Report for India shows the distribution of the Dravidian 
languag-es. Most of the Dravidian-speaking areas are massed in the 
south of India, while a few outlying patches represent Good in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Xandh, Xurnkh, and Malto in Bengal. Otherwise 
the map is blank save for Brahui, a tiny island of Dravidian speech 
faraw’ay in Baluchistan where it is surrounded on all sides by Indo- 
Arvan languages. As to the Dravidian affinities of the Brahui 
language, I understand that there is practical agreement among 
linguistic authorities. Concerning the conclusions to be drawn 
from this fact opinions differ widely. One school founds upon it the 
hypothesis that the Dravidians entered India from beyond tlie north¬ 
west frontier, while another regards the Brahui as an outpost of the 
main body of Dravidians in Southern India. Both assume identity 
of race, and both ignore the essential fact that, as is shown at length 
below, few tvpes of humanity can present more marked physical 
differences than the Brahui and the Dravidian. How then can we 
explain the resemblances of language? Surely only by assuming that 
at some remote period the two races must have been in contact and 
that the speech of one influenced that of the other. Thus what 
seems at first sight to be a crucial instance serves merely to bring 
out the uncertainty that besets any attempt to argue from language 
to race. Here, if anywhere, is a decadent and isolated language ; 
lu're, if anywhere, it ought to tell a plain tale ; and here, when 
cf.nfronied with other evidence, it conspicuously fails us. Thus we 
<-nd very much where we began, with the rather impotent conclusion 
that in que.stions of racial affinity, while the testimony of language 
should certainly be considered, the chances are against its telling 
u.s anything that we did not know already' from other and less 
dubious sources. 

For ethnological purposes physical characters may be said to be 
of two kinds —indefinite characters which can 
Indefinite physical only be described in more or le.ss appropriate 
characters. language, and characters which admit 

of beincr measured and reduced to numerical expression. The 
former class, usually called descriptive or secondary characters, 
includes .such points as the colour and texture of the skin ; the 
colour, form, and position of the eyes ; the colour and character of 
the hair; and the form of the face and feature.s.. Conspicuous as 
these traits are, the difficulty of observing, defining, and recording 
ilK-m i.s extreme. Colour, the most striking of them all, is perhaps 
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most evasive, and deserves fuller discussion as presenting a typical 
instance of the shortcomings of the descriptive method. Some forty 
years ago the French anthropologist Broca devised a chromatic scale 
consisting of twenty shades, regularly graduated and numbered, for 
registering the colour of the eyes, and thirty-four for the skin. The 
idea was that the observer would consult the scale and note tlie 
numbers of the shades which he found to correspond most closely 
with the colouring of his subjects. Experience, however, has shown 
that with a scale so elaborate as Broca’s the process of matching 
colours is not .so easy as it looks ; that different people are apt to 
arrive at widely different conclusions; and that,,even when the 
numbers have been correctly registered no one can translate the 
result of the observations into intelligible language. For these 
reasons Broca’s successor 'I'opinard reverted to the method ot 
simple description, unaided by any scale of pattern colours. Me 
describes, for example, the mud-coloured hair so common among 
the peasants of Central Europe as having the colour of a dusty 
chestnut. In the latest edition of the Anthropological Notes and 
Queries published under the auspices of the British Association, 
an attempt is made to , combine the two systems. A greatly 
simplified colour scale is given, and each colour is also briefly' des¬ 
cribed. I doubt, however, whether it is possible to do more than to 
indicate in very' general terms the impression wliich a particular 
colour makes upon the observer. In point of fact the colour of 
the skin is rather what may' be called an' artistic expression, depen¬ 
dent partly upon the action of light, partly on the texture and 
transparency of the skin itself, and partly again on the great variety 
of shades which occur in every' part of its surface. It is hopeless 
to expect that this complex of characters can be adequately 
represented by a patch of opaque paint which is necessarily uniform 
throughout and devoid of any suggestion of light and shade. 

The difficulty which besets all attempts to classify colour is 
en'hanced in India by the fact that, for the bulk of the popuh'ibon, 
the range of variation, especially' in the case of the eyes and hair, is, 
exceedingly small. The skin, no doubt, exhibits extreme divei- 
gencies of colouring which any one can detect at a glance. At one 
end of the scale we have the dead black of the Andamanese, the 
colour of a blackleaded stove before it has been polished,, and the 
somewhat brighter black of the Dravidians of Southern India, 
which has been aptly compared to the colour of strong coffee- 
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unmixed with milk. Of the Irulas of the Nilgiri jungles, some 
South Indian humourist is reported to have said that charcoal leaves 
a white mark upon them. At the other end one may place the 
flushed ivory skin of the typical Kashmiri beauty and the very 
light transparent brown—“ wheat-coloured ” is the common verna¬ 
cular description—of the higher castes of Upper India, which Emil 
Schmidt compares to milk just tinged with coffee and describes as 
hardly darker than is found in members of the swarthier races of 
Southern Europe. Between these extremes we find countless 
shades of brown, darker or lighter, transparent or opaque, frequently 
tending towards yellow, more rarely approaching a reddish tint, and 
occasionally degenerating into a sort of greyish black which seems 
to depend on the character of the surface of the skin. It would be 
a hopeless task to attempt to register and to classify these variations. 
Nor, if it were done, should we be in a position to evolve order out 
of the chaos of tints. For even in the individual minute gradations 
of colour are comparatively unstable, and are liable to be affected 
not only by exposure to sun and wind but also by differences of 
temperature and humidity. Natives of Bengal have assured me that 
people of their race, one of the darkest in India, become appreciably 
fairer when donviciled in Hindustan or the Punjab ; and the converse 
pr.. -ss mav be observed not only in natives of Upper India living in 
lin- damp heat of the Ganges delta, but in Indians returning from a 
prolono-ed stav in Europe, who undergo a perceptible change of 
colour during the voyage to the Hast. The fair complexion of the 
women of the shell-cutting Sankari caste in Dacca is mainly due to 
their .seclusion in dark rooms, and the Lingayats of southern India 
who wear a box containing a tiny phallus tied in a silk cloth round 
the upper arm. show, when they take it off, a pale band of skin 
roiitrasting sharply with the colour of the rest of the body. 

Still le.ss variety is traceable in tlie cliaracter of the eyes and hair. 
From one end of India to the other, the hair of the great mass of tlie 
lation is black or dark brown, while among the higher castes 
dic^latter colour is occasionally shot through by something approach- 
in a tawny shade. vStraight hair seems, on the whole, to predominate, 
bu^ hair of a wavy or curly character appears in much the same 
proportion as ^mong the races of Europe. The Andamanese have 
woolly or frizzy hair, oval in section and curling on itself so tightly 
that it .seems to grow in .separate spiral tufts, while in fact it is quite 
evenly distributed over the scalp. Although the terms wooWy and 
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izzy have been loosely applied to the wavy hair not uncommon 
among the Dravidians, no good observer has as yet found among 
any of the Indian races a head of hair that could be correctly described 
as woolly. Throughout India the eyes are almost invariably dark 
brown. Occasional instances of grey eyes are found among the 
Konkanasth Brahmans of Bombay, and the combination of blue 
eyes, auburn hair, and reddish blonde complexion is met with on 
the north-western frontier. On the Malabar coast in the south 
Mr. Thurston has noticed several instances of pale blue and grey 
eyes combined with a dark complexion and has even seen a Syrian 
Christian baby of undoubted native parentage with./bright carroty 
hair. The Syrian Christians of .south Travancore say, indeed, that 
the)’’ differ from northerners in having a red tinge to the moustache. 

When we turn to the definite or anthropometric characters we 
find ourselves upon firmer ground. The idea of 
^^characterB*°^^ applying instruments of precision to the mea¬ 
surement of the human body was familiar to the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, both of whom appear to have made 
extensive experiments with the object of arriving at a ‘canon’ or 
ideal type, showing the proportions which various parts of the body 
should bear to the entire figure and to each other. Such canons 
were usually expressed either in terms of a particular member of 
which the rest were supposed to be multiples, or in fractional parts 
of the entire stature. Thus, according to Lepsius, the Egyptian 
canon is based on the length of the middle finger and this measure is 
supposed to be contained nineteen times in the full stature, three 
times in the head and neck, eight times in the arm, and so forth. 
The Greek canon, on the other hand, as restored by Quetelel, 
expresses the limbs and dther dimensions in thou.sandth parts of the 
entire stature. Concerning this canon a curious story is by 
Topinard, not without interest in its bearings upon the relations of 
Egyptian and Greek art. In 1866 the eminent French anthropologist 
Broca was asked on behalf of an artist who w'as engaged in the 
attempt to reconstruct the Greek standard, to provide a skeltMon 
corresponding in its proportions to cer^in measurements derived 
from an examination of the Belvedere Apollo. After some seatch 
Broca found in the Museum of the Anthropological .Society at Paiis 
a skeleton of the type recjuired. It was that of a S<Hidan ‘Se negro 
named Abdullah, and from this Broca concluded that the famous statue 
of Apollo had been modelled on the Egyptian canon, wdiich in his 
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T^dnion had been derived by Egyptian sculptors from the stu y 
of the Nubian negroes whom they employed as models. 

The Roman canon handed down in the treatise De Arclutectum 
of Vitruvius xvas taken up and developed in the early days of t 
Renaissance by Leo Battista Alberti, himself, like ^‘truvius, an 

architect, and Lurious enquirer into the secret ways o nature rmd 
of the human frame. Forty years later Leonardo 
Trattato della piUnra, expressed the general opinion that he proper 
tionsof the body should be studied in children and adu ts of both 
e^s and refuted the opinion of Vitruvius that the navel should be 
reem;d the centre of the body. Following Leonardo’s suggestions, 
Albrecht Durer addressed himself to the task of working out the 
proportions of the body for different ages and sexes, for persons o 
different heights, and for different types of figure.. In Fourbooks 
HtbeproUns^tbe ln.nan figure; 

,-28 the year of his death, Durer discussed the difficult question 
>i t soilled ‘orientation ’ or adjustment of the head tn an upright 
H he is believed by the authors of the Crania ethmea to 
Lt'r l.icipated Can.peVs inventio,, of .he facia, angle. Jean 

Cousin a French contemporary of Durer s, took, e nose as 

f Lt’th and represented the ideal head as measunng four noses, 
a .n Hea^stature as equivalent to eight heads or th.rty-two noses, 
r ’ system sli»htlv modified by Charles Blanc, holds its own 
present day "as'.he canon dec ateliers ct French artists 
preference, however, being given in ordinary parlance to the head 

rather than the nose as the unit of length. 

All these canons, it will be observed, approach the subject 
p.-relv from the artistic point of view ; and so far from taking account 
of the distinctive characters of particular races, incline to sink these 
the attempt to frame a general canon'of the proportions of the 
!"dv which should hold good for the whole of mankind. Such an 
our would be foreign to the purpose of anthropology, which 
attention on points of difference rather than of resemblance, 

* \s bv examination and analysis of such differences to form 
bvnoX.ses concerning the genesis of the distinct race stocks now in 
jj. ^vould perhaps be fanciful to trace the germs of 
.xistence research in the statement of Herodotus that the skulls 

^Persian soldiers slain at the battle of Platrea were thin, and 

hose of the Egyptians were thick, of to cite The 

he former lived an indoor life and always wore hats, while the. 
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er shaved their heads from infancy and exposed them to tli^ 
sun without covering, as the earliest instance of 
^The data^now avail- modern scientific doctrine of the influence of 

external conditions. But when Ctesias speaks 
the small stature, black complexion, and snub noses of the 
^inhabitants of India, we feel that the description is precise enough 
to enable us to identify them with the Dasyus and Nishddas of 
early Sanskrit literature, and we are almost tempted to wonder 
whether the Greek physician, who was doubtless acquainted with 
the canon of Polycletus, may not have devised some accurate method 
of recording the racial characteristics of which he was so close an 
observer. Curiously enough the famous potter, Bernard de Palissy, 
was the first to throw out, in a humorous dialogue published in 
1563, the idea of measuring the skull for purposes other than artistic. 
The passage quoted byTopinard is too quaint to be omitted here:— 

“ Quoy voyant il me print envie de mesurer la teste d’un homme 
pour s^avoir directement ses mesures, et me seinble que la sauterelle, 
la regie, et le compas me seroient fort propres pour test affaire, 
mais, quoy qu’il en soit, je n’y sceu jamais trouver une mesure osseuse, 
parce que les folies qui estaient en ladite teste luy faisaient changer 
ses mesures.” 

Palissy, however, cannot be seriously put forward as the founder 
of scientific craniometry, and that title perhaps 
most properly belongs to the Swedish naturalist 
Anders Retzius who in 1842 hit upon the device 
of expressing one of the chief characters of the skull by the relation 
of its maximum breadth to its maximum length, the latter being 
taken to be one thousand. In this way he distinguished two forms 
of skull—the dolicho-cephalic, or long-headed type, in which the 
length exceeds the breadth by about one-fourth, and the brachy-cepha- 
lic, or short-headed type, in which the length exceeds the breadth 
by a proportion varying from qne-fifth to one-eighth. Thus accord¬ 
ing to Retzius the Swedes are long-headed in the proportion 
773; 1000, and the Lapps short-headed in the proportion S65: 
1000. He also distinguished two types of face—the orthognathic, in 
which the jaws and teeth project either not at all, or very little beyond 
a line drawn from the forehead, and the prognathic, in which this 
projection is very marked. His classification of races was b^sed upon 
these characteristics. In i86i Broca improved Retzius’ system by 
expressing it in hundredths instead of thousandths, by introducing 
R, Pf 2 
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i^^^ntermediate group, called mesatUephalic or raed.ura-headed and 
rangingfrom 777 » 80 per cent., and by giving the name of cephal.c 
,ndex to the relation between the two diameters. Numerous other 
measurements, which are described in the literature of the su ject, 

have since been introduced. . 

In the earlier days of anthropology, it was natural that 

attention of students should have been directed 
Craniometry and. mainly to the examination of skulls. Craniometry 
Anthropometry, ^ solution of the problems re¬ 

garding the origin and antiquity of the human race which then 
divided the scientific world. Its precise method promised to clear 
up the mystery of the prehistoric skulls discovered in the quater¬ 
nary strata of Europe, and to connect them on the one side wi 
a possible Simian ancestor of mankind and on the ot er wi 
races of the present day. The latter line of research led on to the 
measurements of living subjects, have since been under^ken 

by a number of enquirers on a very large scale. Anthropomet y 
which deals with living people, while craniometry .s 
exclusively with skulls, possesses certain advantages 
science. For reasons too technical to enter upon here, its 
is in some respects less precise and its results less minute and exha - 
live than thoL of craniometry. These minor shortcomings are, 
however, amply made up for by its incomparably wider range. 
Thrnumber of subjects available is practically unlimited 1 measure- 
ments can be undertaken on a scale large enough to eliminate, 
not merely the personal equation of the measurer, but also 
the occasional variations of type arising from intermixture of 
blood; and the investigation is not restricted to the characters 
)f the'head, but extends to the stature and the proportions of 
tiie limbs. A further advantage arises from the fact that no doubts 
be cast upon the identity of the individuals measured. In work- 
with skulls, whether prehistoric or modern, this last point has to 
je^reckoned with. The same place of sepulture may have been used 
bv two different races, and the skulls of conquering 
hiefs may be mixed with those of alien slaves or of prisoners slam 
o escort their captors to the world of the dead. The savage practice 
f head-hunting may equally bring out about a deplorable confusion 
)f cranial types; famine skulls may belong to people who have 
/andered from no one knows where ; and even hospital specimens 
nay lose their identity in the process of cleaning, in the second of 
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s elaborate monographs on the craniology of the people '-of India 
Sir William Turner observes* that among the Oriya skulls belong¬ 
ing to the Indian Museum, which were lent to him for examination, 
some crania partake ‘ of Dravidian, others of Aryan characters 
while in others again there is ‘ a trace of Mongolian or other brachy- 
cephalic intermixture.’ He surmises, therefore, that ‘no proper 
history of the dead had been obtained, and that in consequence the 
skulls had not been accurately identified.’ As a matter of fact most 
of these skulls were acquired during the Orissa famine of 1866, and 
the only description they, bear is ‘Oriya’ or “Orissa,” the word 
“ Hindu ” being occasionally added. To any one who is acquainted 
with the conditions which prevailed in Orissa at that time it is obvious 
that a given skull may have belonged to a broad-nosed Dravidian 
from the hill tracts, to a high caste Hindu of the coast strip, or to a 
Mongoloid pilgrim from Nepal who died of starvation or cholera 
while seeking salvation at Jagannath. The characters of the skulls 
themselves render it probable that all of these indefinite groups are 
represented in the collection. 

Scientific anthropometry was introduced into India on a 

large scale twenty years ago in connexion with 
Anthropometry in , , . „ , 

India. ^he ethnographic survey of Bengal then m 

progress. The survey itself was a first attempt 
to apply to Indian ethnography the methods of systematic research 
sanctioned by the authority of European anthropologists. Among 
these the measurement of physical characters occupies a prominent 
place, and it seemed that the restrictions on intermarriage, which 
are peculiar to the Indian social system, would favour this method 
of observation and would enable it to yield peculiarly clear and 
instructive results. A further reason for resorting to anthropometry 
was the fact that the wholesale borrowing of customs and ceremo¬ 
nies which goes on among the various social groups in India makes 
it practically irnpossible to arrive at any certain conclusions by exa- 
mining these practices. Finally, the necessity of employing more 
precise methods was accentuated by Mr. Nesfield’sf uncompromising 
denial of the truth of ‘ the modern doctrine which divides the popu¬ 
lation.of India into Aryan and aboriginal,’ and his assertion of the 
essential unity of the Indian race, enforced as it was by the specific 


* Traosactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XL, I’atl I ^1’ 

+ NesfieW’.s BritJ Vitw 0) the Caste System of the North- IVest Provinfes and Oudh. 
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^tements that ‘the great majority of Br-ahmans are not of lighter 
complexion or of finer and better bred features than any other caste ’’ 
and that a stranger walking through the class rooms of the Sanskrit 
College at Benares ‘ would never dream of supposing ’ that the high 
caste students of that exclusive institution ‘ were distinct in race and 
blood from the scavengers who swept the roads. ’ A theory which 
departed so widely from literary tradition, from the current beliefs of 
the people, and from the opinions of most independent observers called 
for the searching test which anthropometry promised to furnish, and 


the case was crucial enough to put the method itself on its trial. 
The experiment has been justified by its results. 

In 1890 I published in the Journal of the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute"^ under the title “ The Study of Ethnology in India” a summary 
of the measurements of eighty-nine characteristic tribes and castes of 
Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the Punjab. 
These measurements were taken in accordance with a scheme ap¬ 


proved by the late Sir William Flower of the British Museum and 
Professor Topinard of Paris. Topinard’s instruments were used and 
his instructions were closely followed throughout. Analysis of the 
data rendered it possible to distinguish in the area covered by the 
experiment, three main types, which were named provisionally 
Aryan, Dravidian, and Mongoloid. The characteristics of these 
types will be discussed fully below. Here it is sufficient to remark 
that the classification was accepted at the time by Flower, Beddoe, 
and Haddon in England, by Topinard in France, and by Virchow, 
Schmidt, and Kollmann in Germany. It has recently been confirmed 
by the high authority of Sir William Turner, who has been led by 
the examination of a large number of skulls to the same conclusions 
that were suggested to rne by measurements taken on living subjects, 
and has been good enough to quote and adopt my descriptions of 
the leading types in his monographs! on the subject. Similar con¬ 
firmation is furnished in the case of the Punjab by the craniometric 
researches of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Havelock Charles.^ Great addi¬ 
tions have since been made to the number of measurements on living 
subjects by the exertions of Mr. Edgar Thurston, Superintendent of 
Ethnography for vSouthern India, under the comprehensive scheme 


♦ j. A.I., XX, 235. 

t Contribuiions to th^ Craniotomy 0/ (he People of the Empire of India. Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXXIX, Part TH (No. 28); Vol. XL, Part I (No. 6). 
t. Journal of Anatomy nnd Physiology. Vol. XXVTI, p. 20. 
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research sanctioned by Lord Curzon ; by Mr. -,T. H. Holland, 
Director of the Geological Survey of India, who has contributed 
important data for the Coorgs and Yeruvas of Southern India 
and the Kanets of Kulu and Lahoui ; by my anthropometric 
assistants Rai Sahib Kumud Behari Samanta and Mr. B. A. Gupte, 
who have carried out under my instructions an extensive series of 
measurements in Baluchistan, Rajputana, Bombay, Orissa and 
Burma ; and by Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell, C.B., C.I.E., of the 
Indian Medical .Service, who has published some valuable data for 
Assam and parts of Bengal in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal.* 

It is clearly impossible, within the compass of this sketch, to 
enter upon a full analysis of all the measurements which have been 
collected. I have therefore selected three characters, the proportions 
of the head, the proportions of the nose, and the stature, and have 
included them in the tables appended to this volume. For two 
groups I have also taken the orbito-nasal index which affords a 
very precise test of the comparative flatness of face, determined 
mainly by the prominence or depression of the root of the nose 
in relation to the bones of the orbit and cheek, which is a dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of the Mongolian races. The measurements 
are arranged under the seven types into which I now propose to 
divide the population ; in every case the average and the maximum 
and minimum indices or dimensions are shown ; and for each type 
diagrams are given showing the seriation of the data for the tribes 
or castes selected as characteristic of the type. It need hardly be 
added that the conclusions which I have ventured to put fon^Srd 
are necessarily provisional, and will be of use mainly as a guide to 
research and as an indication of the progress made up to date in this 
line of enquiry.^ During the next few years the data will be greatly 
added to by the ethnographic survey, and we may then hope to 
be in a position to make some approach to a final classification of the 
people of India on the basis of their physical characters. 

Meanwhile, it may be of service to point out that no natural 
„ . , classification of the varieties of the human 

tion of mankind: tbe species has as yet been arrived at. Certain 
three primary types, extreme types can of course be readily distin- 

guished. No one can fail to recognize the enormous structural 
differences between an Andamanese and a Chinaman, an Englishman 
* 1 . A. S. B., Vol. LXIX, Part III, 1900- 
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a Negro, or a Patagonian and a Hottentot. But owing to the 
tendency of individuals to vary, and to the intermixture of races 
which has gone on more or less at all times, and is continually 
increasing with modern improvements in communications, the 
apparently impassable gulf between the extreme types is bridged 
over by a number of intermediate or transitional forms which 
shade into each other by almost imperceptible degrees. It is there¬ 
fore practically impossible to divide mankind into a number of 
definite groups in one or other of which every individual will find 
a place. Even as regards the primary groups there has been great 
diversity of opinion, and the number suggested by different writers 
ranges from two to more than sixty. In the main, however, as 
Flower has pointed out, there has always been a tendency to revert 
to the four primitive types sketched out by Linnaeus—the European, 
Asiatic, African, and American, reduced by Cuvier to three by the 
omission of the American type. Flower himself is of opinion ‘ that 
the primitive man, whatever he may have been, has in the course of 
ages divaricated into three extreme types represented by the 
Caucasian of Europe, the Mongolian of Asia, and the Ethiopian of 
Africa,’ and ‘ that all existing individuals of the species can be 
ranged around these types or somewhere or other between them. 
He therefore adopts as the basis of his classification the following 
three types:— 

I. The Ethiopian, Negroid, or black type with dark or nearly 
black complexion j frizzly black hair, a head almost 
invariably long (dolicho-cephalic) ; a very broad and flat 
nose ; moderate or scanty development of beard ; thick, 
everted lips , large teeth ; and a long forearm. 


The Negroid type is again sub-divided into four groups, with 
only one of which we are concerned here. This is the Negrito, 
represented within the Indian Empire by the Andamanese enumerated 
for the first time in the Census of 1901 and possibly by the Semangs 
of the jungles of Malacca, some of whom may have wandered up 
into the Mergui district of Burma. In respect of colour and hair, the 
Andamanese closely resemble the Negro, but they have broad heads, 
their facial characters are different, and they form a very distinct 
group which has not been affected by intermixture with other races, 
II. The Mongolian, Xanthous, or yellow type, with yellow or 
brownish complexion. These races have coarse, straight 
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hair without any tendenc)' to curl ; the}' are usually 
beardless or nearly so ; they are mostly broad-headed ; 
the face is broad and flat with projecting cheek-bones ; 
the nose small^ and conspicuously depressed at the 
root; the eyes sunken and the eyelids peculiarly formed 
so as to give the eye itself the appearance of slanting 
downwards ; the teeth of moderate size. 



The Northern or Mongolo-Altaic group of Mongolians includes 
the nomadic races of Central Asia whose influence on the popula¬ 
tion of India will be discussed later on. The Tibetans and Burmese 
are members of the Southern Mongolian group. 

III. The Caucasian, or white type, l/ks usually a fair skin ; hair 
fair or dark, soft, straight or wavy ; beard fully developed : 
the head-form is long or medium ; the face narrow ; 
the nose narrow and prominent; the teeth small, and the 
forearm short. 


Following Huxley, Flower divides the Caucasians into two 
groups 

(fl) The Xanthochroi or blonde type, with fair hair, light eyes, 
and fair complejcion. They ‘ chiefly inhabit Northern 
Europe, but, much mixed with the next type, they extend 
as far as Northern Africa and Afghanistan.’ 

(d) Melanochroi, ‘ with black hair and eyes, and skin of almost 
all shades from white to black,’ Flower includes in this 
group not only the great majority of the inhabitants of 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa and South-West Asia, 
consisting mainly of the Aryan, Semitic and Hamitic 
families, but also the Dravidians of India, and the 
Veddahs of Ceylon. 

Here we are confronted at once with the drawbacks which 
attend all attempts at systematic arrangement. It is difficult not 
to distrust a classification which brings together in the same category- 
people of such widely different appearance, history, and traditions 
as the modern Greeks and Italians, and the black broad-nosed 
Dravidians of Central and Southern India. Peschel’s arrangement 
seems to be in closer accordance with the facts established by recent 
observations. He divides the Caucasian type into {a) Indo-Ger- 
mans, (d) Semites, (c) Hamites or Berbers, and inclydes the 
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(non-Dravidian Indians) in the first of these 
The Dravidians are classed with Sinhalese and Veddahs as people 

of uncertain origin. Huxley treats them as Australoid. 

In respect of classification the general position in India is 
closely parallel to that described above. It is 
Their application easy enough to distinguish certain well-marked 
types. Our difficulties begin when we attempt 
to carry the process of classification further and to differentiate the 
minor types or subtypes which have been formed by varying degrees 
of intermixture between the main types. The extremes of the senes 
are sharply defined, but the intermediate types melt into each other, 
and it is hard to say where the dividing line should be drawn. Here 
measurements are of great assistance, especially if they are arranged 
in a series so as to bring out the relative preponderance of certain 
characters in a large number of the members of particular groups. 
This is well illustrated by the diagrams in Appendix IV, and 
will be more fully dwelt upon below. We are further assisted 
by the remarkable correspondence that may be observed at t e 
present day in all parts of India, except the Punjab, between 
variations of physical type and differences of grouping and 
social position. This, of course, is due to the operation of the 
caste system, which in its most highly developed form, the only 
form which admits of precise definition, is. 


Sl 


I 


Conditions Uplieve entirely confined to India. Nowhere 

favourable to Deiieve, cim y ^ r 

anthropometry. ^^0 world do we find the population 01 

a large continent broken up into an infinite number of mutually 

exclusive aggregates, the members of which are forbidden by an 

inexorable social law to marry outside of the group to which they 

themselves belong. Whatever may have been the origin and the 

earlier developments of caste, this absolute prohibition of mixed 

Stands forth now as its essential and most prominent 

characteristic, and the feeling against such unions is so deeply 

rained in the people that even the theistic and reforming 

se^*^ of the Brahmo .Samaj has found a difficulty in freeing itself 

fro^m ^the ancient prejudices, while the Lingayats of Western and 

Southern India have transformed themselves from a sect into a caste 

wkhin recent times. In a society thus organized, a society putting 

an extravagant value on pride of blood and the idea of ceremonial 

purity, differences of physical type, however produced in the first 

instance, may be expected to manifest a high degree of persistence. 
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while methods which 


seek to trace and express such differences find 


a peculiarly favourable field for their operations.' In this respect 
India presents a remarkable contrast to most other parts of the world, 
where anthropometry has to confess itself hindered, if not baffled, 
by the constant intermixture of types obscuring and confusing the 
data ascertained by measurements. Thus in Europe, as Topinard 
observes, there is nothing to prevent the union ‘ of the blond Kymri 
with the dark-haired dweller on the Mediterranean, of the broad¬ 


headed Celt with the long-headed Scandinavian, of the tiny Lap¬ 
lander with the tall Swede.’ In fact, all the recognized nations of 
Europe are the result of a process of unrestricted crossing which has 
fused a number of distinct tribal types into a more or less definable 

national type. In India the process of fusion has long ago been 
arrested, and the degree of progress which it had made up to the 
point at which it ceased to operate is expressed in the physical 
characteristics of the groups which have been formed. There is 
consequently no national type and no nation or even nationality in 
the ordinary sense of these words. 


The measurements themselves require a few words of explana¬ 
tion, which will be given in as popular language 
. Shape of the head. , , , . . tu » 

as the nature of the subject permits, lorm 

of the head is ascertained by measuring in a horizontal plane t.ie 
• greatest length from a definite point on the forehead (the glabella) 

‘ to the back of the head, and the greatest breadth a little above 
the ears. The proportion of the breadth to the length is then 
expressed as a percentage, called the cephalic index, the length 
beif\g taken as loo. Heads with a breadth of 8o per cent, and over 
are classed as broad or brachy-cephalic ; those with an indjex 
under 8o, but not under 75, are called medium heads (meso- or 
mesati-cephalic); long or dolicho-cephalic heads are those in which 
the ratio of Breadth to length is below 75 per cent. 

It is not‘contended that these groupings corre-spond to the 
•' s primary divisions of mankind. Long, broad and 

Its value as^a test of heads are met with in varying degiees 

' > ^ of preponderance among the white, black, and 
yellow races.''But within these primary divisions the proportions 
of the head serve to mark off important groups. Topinard shows 
how the’form expressed by the index separates the long-headed 
Scandinavian people from the broad-headed Celts and Slavs ; while 
the Esquimaux are distinguished on similar grounds from the Asiatic 
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iols, and the Australians from the Negritos. All authontie 
agree in regarding the form of the head as an extremely constant and 
persistent character, which resists the influence of climate and physi¬ 
cal surroundings, and (having nothing to do 

appearance of the individual) is not liable to be modified by the 
action of artificial selection. Men choose their wives mainly for their 
faces and figures, and a long-headed woman offers no f 
tions of external form and colouring than her short-headed sister. 
The intermixture of races with different head-forms wi , o c , 

affect the index, but even here there is a tendency to revert o 

original type when the influence of crossing is withdrawn. Un tn 

:hoIe. .h/lre, the for. of .he head, especlahy when co.b,„ed 
with other characters, is a good test of racial atSni )• y 

added that neither the shape nor the site of the h« see 
any direct relation to intellectual capacit). People g 

cannot be said to be cleverer or more advanced in culture than people 

with short heads. 

In relation to the rest of Asia, India may bedescribe as 

of mainly long-headed people separated by the 
Shape of the head in Himalaya and its off-shoots from the Mongo lan 
country, where the broad-headed types are more 
numerous and more pronounced than anywhere else in t « , 

At either end of the mountain batrier.^l^^d heaO-- 

represented in Assam and Burm vnrvinp- decrees in 

on the west, and the same character occurs in varying degrees in 

the lower Himalayas and in a belt of country on the west of India 

extending from Gujarat through the Deccan '» Coorg, the “f 

which cannot at present be defined precisely. In the Punjab, R J 

Dutana and the United Provinces, long heads predominate, but the 

rvD,. gradually changes as we travel eastwards. In Bihar medium 

hcads^prevail on the whole, while in certain of the Bengal groups a 

distinct tendency towards brachy-cephaly may be observed which 
shows iBelf in the Muhammadans and ChandSls of Eastern Bengal, 

A' p rtiv marked in the Kayasths, and reaches its maximum 
,s more Brahmans. In Peninsular India 

smdh°Tthe Vindhya ranges, the prevalent type seems to be maiMy 
loniT-headed or medium-headed, short heads appearing only m 

^ a nf country referred to above. But the population of 

dte coaVhi been much affected by foreign influence, Malayan or 
Indo-Chinese on the east. Arab, Persian, African. European an 
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Shape of the nose *. 
the nasal index. 


ewish on the west, and the mixed types thus produced cannot be 
brought under any general formula. 

The proportions of the nose are determined on the same princi¬ 
ple as those of the skull. The length and breadth 
are measured from certain specified points, and 
the latter dimension is expressed as a percentage 
of the former. The nasal index, therefore, is simply the .elation of 
the breadth of the nose to its leneth. If a man’s nose is as broad as it 
is long—no infrequent case among the Dravidians—his index is lOO. 
The results thus obtained are grouped in three classes—narrow or fine 
noses (leptorrhine) in which the width is less than 70 per cent, of the 
length ; broad noses (platyrhine) in whicfothe proportion rises to 85 
per cent, and over, and medium noses (mesorhine) with an index of 
from 70 to 85, The index, as Topinard points out, expresses with 
great accuracy the extent to which the nostrils have been expanded 
and flattened out or contracted and refined, the height in the two 
cases varying inv'ersely. It thus represents very distinctly the per¬ 
sonal impressions which a particular type conveys to the observer. 
The broad nose of the Negro or of the typical Dravidian is his most 
striking feature, and the index records its proportions with unim¬ 
peachable accuracy. Where races with different nasal proportions 
have intermixed, the index marks the degree of crossing that has 
taken place it records a large range of variations ; and it enables us 
to group types in a serial order corresponding to that suggested by 
other characters. For these reasons the nasal index is accepted by 
all anthropologists as one of the best tests of racial affinity. 

Speaking generally, it may be .said that the broad type of -nose 
is most common in Madras, the Central Pro- 
Vinces and Chutia Nagpur; that fine noses in the 
strict sense of the term are confined to the Pun¬ 
jab and Baluchistan, and that the population of the rest of India 
tends to fall within the medium class. But the range of the indc^x 
is very great. It varies in individual cases from 122 to 53. and the 
mean indices of different groups differ considerably in the same 
part of the country. The average nasal proportions of the Mai Paharia 
tribe of Bengal are expressed by the figure 94’5» while the pastoral 
Gujars of the Punjab have an index of 66’9, the Sikhs of 68'8 and 
the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths of 70'4. In other words, the 
typical Dravidian, as represented by the Mai Paharia, has a nose as 
broad in proportion to its length as the Negro, while this feature in 
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...e IndoAryan group can fairly bear comparison with the noses ot 
sixty-eight Parisians, measured by Topinard, which gave an average 
of 69-4. Even more striking is the curiously close correspondence . 
between the gradations of racial type indicated by the nasal index and 
certain of the social data ascertained by independent enquiry. If we 
take a series of castes in Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, or Madras, and arrange them in the order of the average 
nasal index, so that the caste with the finest nose shall be at the top, 
and that with the coarsest at the bottom of the list, it will be found that 
this order substantially corresponds with the accepted order of social 
precedence. Thus in Bihar or the United Provinces the casteless 
tribes, Kols, Korwas, Mundas and the like, who have not yet 
entered the Brahmanical system, occupy the lowest place in both 
series. Then come the vermin-eating Musahars and the leather- 
dressing Chamars. The fisher castes, Bauri, Bind, and Kewat, are a 
trifle higher in the scale ; the pastoral Goala, the cultivating Kurmi, 
and a group of cognate castes from whose hands a Brahman may 
take water follow in due order, and from them we pass to the trading 
Khatris, the landholding Babhans and the upper crust of Hindu 
society. Thus, for those parts of India where there is an appreciable 
strain of Dravidian blood it is scarcely a paradox to lay down, as a 
law of the caste organization, that the social status of the members of 
a particular group varies in inverse ratio to the mean relative widt 
of their noses Nor is this the only point in which the two sets of 
observations—the social and the physical—bear out and illustrate 
each other. The character of the curious matrimonial groupings for 
which the late Mr. J. F. McLennan devised the useful term exogamous, 
al.so varies in a definite relation to the gradations of physical type. 
Within a certain range of nasal proportions, these sub-divisions are 
based almost exclusively on the totem. Along with a .somewhat 
fi^^r form of no.se, groups called after villages and larger territorial 
u^ririna the name of certain tribal or communal officials, 

3.rG3S 

beein to appear, and above these again we reach the eponymous 
saints and heroes who in India, as in Greece and Rome, are associat- 

with a certain stage of Aryan progress. 

The comparative flatness of the Mongolian face is a peculiarity 
which cannot fail to strike the most casual 
43hapeofface. orbito- observer. On closer examination this charac- 
nasaJ index. jeristic will be seen to be intimately connected 

with the formation of the cheek-bones, the margins of the bony 
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lOckets of the eyes, and the root of the nose. No precise measure¬ 
ments can be made of the cheek-bones on the living subject, for it is 
impossible to fix any definite points from which the dimensions can 
be taken. Some years ago, however, Mr. Oldfield Thomas devised a 
method of measuring the relative projection of the root of the nose 
above the level of the eye-sockets, which expresses very accurately 
the degree of flatness of face met with in different types. It was used 
by him for skulls, but it has the great advantage of being equally 
applicable to living persons, and at Sir William Flower’s sug-fres- 
tion It has been extensively used in India, especially among hill 
tribes and w’herever there was reason to suspect an intermixture of 
Mongolian blood. The principle on which it proceeds can be de¬ 
scribed without resorting to technical language. Any one who looks 
at a Gurkha in profile will readily observe that the root of the nose 
rises much less above the level of the eye-sockets than is the case 
with Europeans or natives of Upper India. The object is to deter¬ 
mine the comparative elevation of the lowest point on the root of the 
nose above the plane of the eye-sockets. This is done by marking a 
point on the front surface of the outer edge of each orbit and a third 
point on the centre of the root of the nose where it is lowest. The 
distance between the two orbital dots is then measured in a direct line 
and also the distance from each of these to the dot on the bridge of 
the nose. The former dimension represents the base of a triangle, 
the latter its two sides. The index is formed by calculating the 
percentage of the latter dimension on the former. If, as is some¬ 
times the case, the bridge of the nose is let down so low that it does 
not project at all beyond the level of the orbits, the two dimensfojjs 
will obviously be of equal length and the index will be lOO. If, 
on the other hand, the elevation of the bridge of the nose is marked, 
the index may be as high as 127 or 130. In the paper already 
referred to, which dealt only with skulls, Mr. Thomas proposed 
the division of the index into three classes :— 

Platyopic ... ... ... ... below 107*5. 

Mesopic ... ... ... ... 107*5101100. 

Pro-opic ... ... ... ... .•* al)oye uo*o. 


The experience gained in India, which extends to a large 
number of castes and tribes in all parts of the country, has led me 
to adopt the following grouping for the living subject 

Platyopic ... . . ... ... •• below no 

Mesopic ... ... .. iiotoii2'9, 

Pro-opic ... ••• ... ••• 1*3 and Over, 
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This brings the Mongoloid people of Assam and the Eastern 
Himalayas within the platyopic group, and effectually differentiates 
them from the broad-headed races of Baluchistan, Bombay and 
Coorg. It also separates the Indo-Aryans from the Aryo-Dravi 

Topinard’s classification of stature, which is generally accepted, 
stature In Europe comprises four groups 


%L 


and India. 

Tall .statures, 
Above the average, 
below the average, 
Small Biaturos, 


170 c.m. (5' 7') Jind over 

165 c m (5' 5 *) and under 170 c.m. (5' 7 ") 

160 c.m. (5' 3') and under 165 c.m. (5' 5O 

under 160 c.m. (5' 3^) 


Much has been written on the subject of the causes which affect 
the stature. The general conclusion seems to be that in Europe the 
question isa very complicated one, and that the influence of race is to 
a great extent obscured by other factors, such as climate, soil, eleva¬ 
tion, food-supply, habits of life, Occupation, and natural or artificial 
selection. Most of these causes also come into play in India, but 
not necessarily to the same extent as in Europe. The influence of 
city life, which in civilized countries as a rule tends to reduce the 
stature and to produce physical degeneracy, is comparatively small 
in India, where from fifty to eighty-four per cent, of the population 
are engaged in agriculture and live an outdoor life. Nor are the 
conditions of factory industries in India so trying or so likely to 
affect growth as in Europe. The operatives do not attend so 
regularly nor do they work so hard, and many of them live in the 
country for a great part of the year, coming into the mills only when 
there fs nothing to be done in the fields. Some of the indigenous 
hand-loom weavers, however, show the lowest mean stature yet 
corded-a fact which is probably due to the unwholesome 
lurroundings in which they live. In India, as in Europe, the 
A^^Wers in the hills are generally shorter than the people of the 
niains and within the hill region it may in either case be observed 
that the stature is often greater at high than at moderate altitudes-a 
fact which has been ascribed to the influence of a rigorous climate in 
i.-ir all but vigorous individuals. In India the prevalence of 

' 1*"^ in the lower levels and the less healthy conditions of life 
ni3.1ciri3 in tnc . tlip whole 

would probably read to br.ng about the same result. 0"^“ ° 

however, the distribution of stature m Indja seems “ *at 

differences play a larger part here than they do tn burope. 


race 
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e tallest statures are massed in Baluchistan, that Punjab, and 
Rajputana ; and a progressive decline may be traced down the 
valley of the Ganges until the lowest limits are reached among the 
Mongoloid people of the hills bordering on Assam. In the south of 
India the stature is generally lower than in the plains of the north. 
The minimum is found among the Negritos of the Andaman Islands, 
whose mean stature is given by Deniker as 1485 mm. or 4 feet 
10^ inches. 

These physical data enable us to divide the people of the Indian 
Empire into seven main physical types, the 
The seven^physlcai ^jigt^ibution of which is shown in the coloured 

map at the beginning'^^''of this volume. If we 


include the Andamanese, the number of types is eight, but for our 
present purpose this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 
Curious and interesting as they are from the point of view of general 
anthropology, the Andamanese have had no share in the making of 
the Indian people. They survive—a primitive outlier—on the 
extreme confines of the Empire to which they belong merely by 
virtue of the accident that their habitat has been selected as a conve¬ 
nient location for a penal settlement. I have, however, thought it 
worth while to take this opportunity of publishing the measurements 
of 200 Andamanese, icx) males and 100 females, which were taken 
some years ago by Major Molesworth, i.M.s., then .Surgeon at 
Port Blair, in the hope that they may be of service to any one 
who has the leisure to undertake a monograph on the subject. 
The conclusions suggested by Major Molesworth’s measurements of 
living subjects seem to coincide with those arrived at by the late v3ir 
William Flower from an examination of a series of forty-eight skulls, 


and confirmed by Sir William Turner in the monograph referred 
to above. These observers agree in describing the Andamanese as 
short-headed, and broad-nosed, with a low cranial capacity. The'- 
heads differ in essential particulars from those of the Dravidians, 
and Sir William Turner considers that no direct evidence (^f 
either a past or a present Negrito population in India has yet be< 
obtained. 

Counting from the western frontier of India, we may determin 
the following distinctive types :— 

I. The Turko-Itanian type, represented by the Baloch, Brahi 
and Afghans of the Baluchistan Agency and the North-West Fro 
tier Province ; probably formed by a fusion of Furki and Persi.' 
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y^^ments in which the former predominate. Stature above mean ; 
complexion fair; eyes mostly dark, but occasionally grey ; hair on 
face plentiful; head broad ; nose moderately narrow, prominent, and 
very long. 

II. The Indo-Aryan type, occupying the Punjab, Rajputana, 
and Kashmir, and having as its characteristic menibers the Rajputs, 
Khatris, and jats. This type approaches most closely to that 
ascribed to the traditional Aryan COloiliStS of India. The stature is 
mostly tall; comple.xion fair ; eyes dark; hair on face plentiful ; 
head long ; nose narrow and prominent, but not specially long. 

HI. The Scytho-Dravidian type of Western India, comprising 
the Maratha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs; probably 
formed by a mixture of Scythian and Dravidian elements, the 
former predominating in the higher groups, the latter in the lower. 
The head is broad ; complexion fair; hair on face rather scanty ; 
stature medium ; nose moderately fine and not conspicuously 

long. . o ■ . 

IV. The Aryo-Dravidian type found in the United Provinces 

of Agra and Oudh, in parts of Rajputana, in Bihar and Ceylon, and 
represented in its upper strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the intermixture, in 
varying proportions, of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian types, the 
former element predominating in the lower groups and the latter in 
the higher. The head-form is long with a tendency to medium ; the 
complexion varies from lightish brown to black; the nose ranges 
from medium to broad, being always broader than among the Indo- 
Aryans ; the stature is lower than, in the latter group, and is usually 

below the average by the scale given above. 

V The Mon goto-Dravidian type of Lower Bengal and Orissa, 
orising the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths, the Muhammadans 
Eastern Bengal, and other groups peculiar to this part of India. 
P bably a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements with a 
■ of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. The head is 
"'Tad complexion dark; hair on face usually plentiful; stature 
edium ; hose medium with a tendency to broad. 

VI * The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, Assam, and 
iurma,' represented by the Kanets of Lahoul and Kulu the Lepchas 
f Darjeeling, the Limbus, Murmis and Gurungs of Nepa, Ae 
,odo of Assam, and the Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion 
irk with a yellowish tinge; hair on face scanty; stature small or 
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average; nose fine to broad; face characteristically flat ; 
eyelids often oblique. 

VII. The Drmndian type extending from Ceylon to the valley 
of the Ganges and pervading the whole of Madras, Hyderabad, the 
Central Provinces, most of Central India, and Chutia Nagpur. Its 
most characteristic representatives are the Paniyans of the South 
Indian hills and the Santals of Chutia Nagpur. Probably the 
original type of the population of India, now modified to a varying 
extent by the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongoloid 
ele/TlcntS. In typical specimcMis the stature i.s short or below mean ; 
the complexion very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful with 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; headlong ; nose vi.-ry broad, 
sometimes depressed at the root, but not so as to make the face 
appear flat. 

Before proceeding to describe the types in further detail, a few 
words of preliminary explanation are essential. In the first place, 
it must be clearly understood that the areas occupied by the various 
types do not admit of being defined as sharply as they are shown on 
the map. They melt into each other insensibly, and although at 
the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic tract to another, an 
observer whose attention had been directed to the subject would 
lealise clearly enough that the physical characteristics of the people 
had undergone an appreciable change, he would certainly be unable 
to say at what particular stage in his progress the transformation 
had taken place. Allowance, therefore, must be made for the neces¬ 
sary conditions of map-making, and it must no,t be supposed that a 
given type comes to an end as abruptly as the patch of colour which 
indicates the area of its maximum prevalence. Secondly, let no one 
imagine that any type is alleged to be in exclusive possession of the 
locality to whicK it is assigned. When, for example, Madras is 
described as a Dravidian and Bengal as a Mongolo-Dravidian tract, 
that does not mean that all the people of Madras and Bengal 
must of necessity belong to the predominant type. From time 
Limitations of the immemorial in India a stream of movement 
scheme. been setting from west to east and Irom 

north to south—a tendency impelling the higher types towards 
the territories occupied by the lower. In the course of this 
movement representatives of the Indo-Aryan type have spread 
themselves all over India as conquerors, traders, landpwners, or 
priests, preserving their original characteristics in varying degrees, 
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anci receiving a measure of social recognition dependent in the 
main on the supposed purity of their descent from the original 
immigrants.* Family and caste traditions record contless instancies 
ofsuchincursions, and in many cases the tradition is confirme ^ y 

the concurrent testimony of historical documents and physical 
characteristics. Even in the provinces farthest removed from the 
Indo-Aryan settlements in North-Western India, members of the 
upper castes are still readily distinguishable by their features and com¬ 
plexion from the mass of the population, and their claims to represent 
a different race are thrown into relief by the definition now for the 
first time attempted of the types which predominate in different parts 
of India. Until the existence of a lower type has been estabhshe , 
no special distinction is involved in belonging to a higher one. 
Thirdly, it may be said that the names assigned to the types beg the 
highly speculative question of the elements which have contribute 
to their formation. The criticism is unanswerable. One can but 
admit its truth, and plead by way of justification that we must ave 
some distinctive names for our types, that names based solely on 
physical characters are no better than bundles of formula?, and that 
if hypotheses of origin are worth constructing at all, one should not 
shrink from expressing them in their most telling form. 

'■ The Turko-Iranian type is in practically exclusive possession 
of Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
Turko-irauiantype. Its leading characteristics are the 

following:— . • r Q - 

(i) The head is broad, the mean indices ranging from do m 

the Baloch of the Western Punjab to 85 in the Hazara of Afghanis¬ 
tan. I put aside as doubtful cases the Hunzas, Nagars, and Kafirs 
and the Pathans of the North-Western Punjab. For the first three 
the data are scanty, and it is possible that further enquiry might 
1 ad to their inclusion in the Indo-Aryan type. In the case of the 
list the individual indices vary from 69 to 87, and although broad 
heads preponderate on the whole, there is a sufficient proportion of 
fnnp- heads to warrant the suspicion of some mixture of blood. 

00 The proportions of the nose (nasal index) are fine or medium, 
the average indices running from 67-8 in the Tarin to SoS m the 


A (f narallel might be drawn between the predatory invasions of the Rajputt, 

H Ue -itlement ■ effected by the Normans in Sicily, Southern Italy and Greece. Both sets 

both ended in the comparative absorption of the conquering race. 
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azara. Some of the individual indices are high and'one Hazara 
attains the remarkable figure of iii. These abnormalities may 
probably be accounted for by the, importation of Abyssinian slaves. 
The proportions of the nose, however, are less distinctive of the type 
than its great absolute length, which varies in individual cases from 
56 mm. among the Hazaras to 65 among the Brahui. The one 
feature indeed that strikes one in these people is the portentous 
length of their noses, and it is probably this peculiarity that has 
given rise to the tradition of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. Some 
of the Scythian coins exhibit it in a marked degree. As M. Ujfalvy* 
has pointed out, the lineaments of Kadphises II survive in the 
Dards of to-day, and the remark holds good of most of the people 
whom I have ventured to include in the Turko-Iranian type. 


(iii) The mean orbito-nasal index, which measures the relative 
flatness of the face, ranges with the Turko-Iranians from in in the 
Hazara to 118 in the Baloch, Brahui, and Dehwar. The highest in¬ 
dividual index (131) occurs among the Pathans of the North-Western 
Punjab and the lowest (118) among the Kafirs. The type as a whole 
is conspicuously pro-opic, and there are no signs of that depression 
of the root of the nose and corresponding flatness of the cheek bone.s 
to which the appearance popularly described as Chinese or Mpngolian 
is due. In respect of this character the Hazaras seem to be an excep¬ 
tion. In them the individual indices form a continuous curve of 
striking regularity from 103 to 120, and it is a question whether the 
tribe ought not to be included in the Mongoloid type. I prefer, 
howevei, to show them as furko-Iranian, for it seems possible tliat 
they partake of the elements of both types and represent the points of' 
contact between the two. 


(iv) The average stature varies from 162 in the Baloch of MakrSn 
to 172 in the Achakzai Pathan of Northern Baluchistan. The figure 
for the Hazara is 168, which makes for their inclusion in the Turko- 
Iranian rather than in the Mongoloid group ; but the subjects measur¬ 
ed belonged to one of the regiments at Quetta and were probably 
rather above the average stature of the tribe. 

Thetype predominates in Rajputana, the Punjab, 
and the Kashmir valley, though in parts of 
these areas it is associated to a varying 
extent with other elements. It is readily distinguishable from the 


Indo-Aryan type. 


* L’Anihropologie, IX, 407. Mcmoirtf wir hlancs. 
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irko-Iranian. Its most marked characteristics may be summari 
as follows:— 

(i) The head-form is invariably long, the average index ranging 
from 72-4 in the Rajput to 74-4 in the Awan. The highest indivi¬ 
dual index (86) is found among the Khatris and the lowest (64) 
among the Rajputs. The seriations bring out very clearly the 
enormous preponderance of the long-headed type and present the 
sharpest contrast with those given for the Turk^Iranians. 

(ii) In respect of the proportions of the nose there is very little 
difference between the two types. The Indo-Aryan index ranges 
from 66-9 in the Gujar to in the Chuhra, and there are fewer 
high individual indices ; but between the seriations there is not much 
to choose. On the other hand the Indo-Aryans, notwithstanding their 
greater stature, have noticeably shorter noses than the Turko- 

Iranians. . , u j 

(iii) Concerning the orbito-nasal index there is little to be said. 

All the members of the Indo-Aryan type are placed by their average 
indices within the pro-opic group ; their faces are free from any sug¬ 
gestion of flatness and the figures expressing this character run in a 
very regular series. The highest index (117-9) occurs among the 
Rajputs and the lowest (113-1) amongst the Khatris. 

(iv) The Indo-Aryans have the highest stature recorded in India, 

- r in thp Raiout to 165-8 in the Arora. Individual 

me”aTurfmTnIs of Rajputs rise to 192-4 and of Jats (Sikhs) to 190-5. 
Stature alone, therefore, were other indications wanting, would serve 
to differentiate the Indo-Aryan from the Aryo-Dravidian type of the 

United Provinces and Bihar. . , r j a 

The most important points to observe in the Indo-Aryan series 

f measurements are the great uniformity of type and the very slight 
a-fferences between the higher and the lower, groups. Socially, no 
„ he wider than that which divides the Rajputs of Udaipur 
Mewar from the scavenging Chuhri of the Punjab. Physically, 
-S cast in much the same mould as the other ; and the differ- 
the one i which the seriations disclose is no greater than 

l^irea^ily be aticoiinted for by the fact that in respect of food, 
* 1 n ^and habits of life, the Rajput has for many generations 

occupation, a development of stature, 

enjoyed adv gs have denied to the Chuhra. Stature we know 
r h ‘^'r liarlv sensitive to external influences of this kind. Other 
and'mLe subtle influences re-act upon environment and tend to 
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odify the type. Sikhism has transformed the despised Chuhra into 
the soldierly Mazhabi. Who shall say that military service might 
not have the same effect on groups belonging to the lower social 
strata of the Punjab, whose physical endowment is hardly inferior to 
that observed at the top of the scale ? 

The Scytho-Dmvidian type occurs in a belt of country on the 
Scytho-Dravidian west of India extending froHi Gujarat to Coorg. 
‘yP®’ It is represented at one extreme of this belt by 

the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat and at the other by the remarkable 
people who have given their name to the little province of Coorg. 
Excluding the Katkaris, who really belong to the Dravidian type, the 
leading characteristics of the Scytho-Dravid'ians are the following :— 

(i) The head-form ranges from 76-9 in the Deshasth Brahmans 
to 797 in the Nagar Brahmans and 79*9 in the Prabhus and the 
Coorgs, while the maximum individual indices rise as high as 92 


%L 


with the Maratha Kunbis and the Shenvi Brahmans. In the case 
of the three type specimens—the Nagar Brahmans, the Prabhus, 
and the Coorgs—the mean index is virtually 80 and the predominance 
of the broad-headed type is unmistakable. The seriations show that 
the gradation of the type is fairly regular and a comparison with 
the diagrams of the Indo-Aryans brings out marked differences of 
head-form, where the features and complexion taken by themselves 
would appear to point to an identical origin. Both indices and 
maxima are noticeably lower than among the Turko-Iranians. 

(ii) In the proportions of. the no.se there is nothing much to 
remark. The mean indices vary from 72’o in the Coorg to 81-9 in 
the Mahar, the Nagar Brahman giving 73'i and the Prabhu 75‘8. 
The length of the nose, whether we look to the averages or the 
maxima, is distinctly less than among the Turko-Iranians, the type 
most closely allied to the Scytho-Dravidian. 

(iii) The mean orbito-nasal index varies from ii3‘* Son- 


Koli to the very high figure of 120 in the Coorg. It deserves notice, 
however, that the minimum indices run very low, and that the range 
between the highest maximum (132) and the lowest minimum {103) 
is considerable and points to some mixture of blood. 

(iv) The mean stature varies from 160 in the case of the Kunbis 


to 1687 in the Coorgs, and an examination of the figures will show 
that it is, on the whole, lower than among the Turko-Iranian.s. 

The type is clearly distinguished from the Turko-Iranian by a 
lower stature, a greater length of head, a higher nasal index, a 
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„.j^rter nose and a lower orbito-nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying degree of intermix¬ 
ture with the Dravidians. In the higher types the amount of crossing 
seems to have been slight; in the lower the Dravidian elements are 
more pronounced, while in the Katkari the long head and wide nose 
are conspicuous. 

The Ary0-Dravidian or Hindustani type extends from the eastern 
frontier of the Punjab to the southern extremity of Bihar, from 
which point onwards it melts into the Mongolo-Dravidian type of 
Bengal Proper. It occupies the valleys of the Ganges and Jumna 
and runs up into the lower levels of the Hima- 

Aryo Dravidian ^ , t r 

type. layas on the north and the slopes of the Central 

India plateau on the south. Its higher representatives approach the 
Indo-Aryan type, while the lower members of the group are in many 
respects not very far removed from the Dravidians. The type is 
essentially a mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily definable, 
and no one would take even an upper class Hindustani for a pure 
Indo-Aryan or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. Turning now to 


details we find the following results 

(i) The head-form is long with a tendency towards medium. 
The average index varies from 72-1 in the Kachi and Koiri of Hin¬ 
dustan to 76-8 in the Dosadb of Bihar and 767 in the Babhan. The 
highest individual index (90) occurs among the Babhans of Bihar 
and the lowest (62) among the Bhars of Hindus^n. But the head- 
form throws little light upon the origin and affinities of the type and 
would of itself barely serve to distinguish the Aryo-Dravidian from 
the Indo-Aryan. Nor, indeed, would one expect it to do so, for 
the pure Dravidians are themselves a long-headed race, and the 
Hindustani people might well have derived this character from 
the Dravidian element in their parentage. 

(ii) The distinctive feature of the type, the character which gives 
the real clue to its origin and stamps the Aryo-Dravidian as racially 
different from the Indo-Aryan, is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. The average index runs in an unbroken series from 73*0 
in the Bhuinhar or JBabhan of Hindustan and 73--2 in the Brahman of 
Bihar to 86 in the Hindustani Chamar and 88 7 in the MusShar of 
RHiar The order thus established corresponds sub.stantially with 
rira precedenc i„depe„da„,.y ascertained. ... the top 

of the list are the Bhuinhars who rank high among the tenitorial 
aristocracy of Hindustan and Bihar; then come the Brahmans, 
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followed at a slight but yet appreciable interval by the <ilerkly Kayasths 
with an index of 74’^ > while down at the bottom the lower strata of 




Hindu society are represented by the Chamar, who tans hides and is 
credibly charged with poisoning cattle, and the foul-feeding Musahar 
who eats pigs, snakes and jackals and whose name is popularly 
derived from his penchant for field-rats. The seriations tell the same 
tale as the averages and mark the essential distinction between the 
Aryo-Dravidian and Indo-Aryan types. The Hindustani Brah¬ 
mans, with a slightly loAver mean index than the Chuhras of the 
Punjab, have a far larger proportion of the broad noses which 
point to an admixture of Dravidian blood. 

(iii) The statistics of height lead to a similar conclusion. The 
mean stature of the Aryo-Dravidians ranges from 166 centimetres 
in the Brahmains and Bhuinhars to 159 in the Musahar, the corre¬ 
sponding figures in the Indo-Aryan being 174*8 and 1658. The one 
begins where the other leaves off. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali type occupies the delta of the 
Mong^olO'Dravidian Ganges and its tributaries from the confines of 
type. Bihar to the Bay of Bengal. It is one of the 

most distinctive types in India, and its members may be recognized 
at a glance throughout the wide area where their remarkable aptitude 
for clerical pursuits and their keen sense of family obligations have 
procured them employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and As.sam on the east and 
probably includes the bulk of the population of Orissa. The western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly country of Chutia 
Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

(i) The broad head of the Bengali, of which the mean index 
varies from 79*0 in the Brahman to 83*0 in the Rajbansi Magh, 
effectually dififefentiates the type from the Indo-Aryans or Aryo- 
Dravidians. The seriation of the cephalic index for the Brahmans 
of East- Bengal is very regular in its gradations and presents 
a striking contrast with the corresponding diagrams for the 
Hindustani Brahmans and the Rajput. Here, as elsewhere, the 
inferences as to racial affinity suggested by the measurements 
are. in entire accord with the evidence afforded by features and 
genera! appearance. For example, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Rajban.si Magh of Chittagong, who is in great 
demand as a cook in European households in India and usually 
prospers exceedingly, resembles the upper class Be ngali of Fa.stem 
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so closely that it takes an acute observer to tell the 
difference between the two. 

(ii) The mean proportions of the nose .-ange from /O 3 n the 
Brahmans and Kayasths to 847 in the Mals of Western Bengal and 
80 in the Kochh. The number of high individual indices brings ou 
the contrast with the Indo-Aryans and points to the « 

Dravidian blood. In the Brahman seriation the finer forms pre¬ 
dominate, and it is open to any one to argue that, notwithstanding 
the uncompromising breadth of the head, the nose-form may in t leir 
case be due to the remote strain of Indo-Aryan ancestry to which 

their^trad.no^ns^beaj^^^ from 167 in the Brahmans of Western 

Bengal to 159 in the Kochh of the.Sub-Himalayan region 

The seriations of the Kochh deserve special notice for the indi¬ 
cations which they give of the two elements that have combined to 
form the Mongolo-Dravidian type. In writing about them fifteen 
years ago I ventured, on the evidence then available, to describe them 
as a people of Dravidian stock who, being driven by pressure from 
the w^est into the swamps and forests of Northern and North-Eastern 
Ben<^al were there brought into contact with the Mongoloid «ces o 
fhe l:„;er Himalayas and the Assam border, with the result .ha, 
their type was affected in a varying degree by ,nterm«ure with hese 
ac , On the whole, however, I thought that Drav.d,an character,s- 
te predominated among them over Mongolian. My conclusions, 
“hich coincided in the main with those of Colonel Da ton and other 
Observers have been questioned by Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell. 
C.B., c.i.’k., in a paper on the Tnles of the Brahmaputra Valley.* 
Colonel Waddell, who has observed and measured the Kochh both 
in North-Eastern Bengal and in Assam, denies their Dravidian 
•ain and describes them as ‘ distinctly Mongoloid though somewhat 
eneous.’ For purposes of comparison I have included both 
hi. mefsurernents and my own in the same diagram. As regards 
u . 1 r d.fnrm and the stature, the two sets of observations are practi- 
^ n t' aI In the case of the nose, Colonel Waddell’s data 

T ^ a far hi<yher proportion of broad noses than mine, and clearly 

: L a sing D«vidian element. On the other hand, the orbito- 
pom to as. I j ^ some distinctive 

one can ash for "no better mus.ratio_^f 


. A. S. Vol. L.VIX, P.art HI. t9<>- 
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e efficacy of the method of anthropometry in its^application to a 
mixed or transitional type than the fact that, while two independent 
observers have formed different opinions as to the relative preponder¬ 
ance of its component elements, the data obtained by them from two 
distinct series of individuals correspond to the remarkable extent 
indicated by the Kochh diagram. There is, of course, no real conflict 
of opinion between Colonel Waddell and myself. The whole ques¬ 
tion turns upon the point of view of the observer. Take the K^ochh 
in Dinajpur and Rangpur and they strike you as in the main 
Dravidian ; travel further east, and include in your survey the cognate 
Kachari of Assam, and there is no mistaking the fact that Mongoloid 
characteristics predominate. The same may be said of the Bengali 
type as a whole. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element is 
prominent; in Dacca and Mymensingh the type has undergone a 
change which scientific methods enable us to assign to the eflect 
of intercourse with a Mongolian race. 

On its northern and eastern frontier India marches with the great 

Mongoloid type. ^^^ngohan region of the earth. The effect of 
this contact with an almost exclusiv'^ely broad¬ 
headed population is indicated in yellow on the map, and a glance 
will show how the area within which this particular foreign influence 
has impressed itself upon India widens gradually from wfest to east. 
The Punjab' and Hindustan are left virtually untouched ; the 
Bengalis exhibit a type sensibly modified in the direction of 
Mongolian characters; the Assamese are unmistakably Mongoloid, 
and in Burma the only non-Mongolian elements are the result of 
recent immigration from India. This condition of thi ngsis of cour^- 
mainly due to the intervention of the great physical barrier of the 
Himalayas, “the human equator of the earth,” as an Ameritan 
anthropologist*- has called it, which throughout its length olters an 
impassable obstacle to the southward extension of the Mongolian 
races. But other causes also enter in. No one who is acquainted 
with the population of the lower Himalayas can have failed to ob¬ 
serve that in the west there has been a substantial intermixture ot 
Indo-Aryan elements, while in the east the prevailing type down, 
to the verge of the plains is exclusively Mongoloid. The reason 
seems to . be that the warlike races of the Punjab and Hindustan 
invaded the pleasant places of the hills and conquered tor themst-h es 


Ripley. T/ir Anitas of Europe, p. 45 
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-wJlittle kingdoms which once extended from the Kashmir valley 
the eastern border of Nepal. The Dogras or Hill Rajputs of Kan- 
gra, and the Khas of Nepal form the living record of these ^rgotten 
enterprises. Further east the conditions were reversed. Neit er 
Bengalis nor Assamese have any stomach for fighting ; they sub¬ 
mitted tamely to the periodical raids of the hill people, and the on y 
check upon the incursions of the latter was their inability to stand 
the heat of the plains. They occupied, however, the whole of the 
lower ranges and held the Duarsor ‘gates’of Bhutan until disposses¬ 
sed by us. Thus in the Eastern Himalayas none of the plains people 
made good a footing within the hills, which remain to tKis day in 
the exclusive possession of races of the Mongoloid type. 

The summaries of measurements given in the appendix re ate 
to a fairly large number of subjects and the type is distinct. 

(i) The prevalent head-form is broad but the mean indices 
show some remarkable departures from this type. The Jaintia 
index is 72*9, thus falling within the long-headed category, an 
several tribes have indices between 75 and 80. These low indices 
are, however, based upon a comparatively small number of subjects 
and it seems not unlikely that a larger series of measurements may 
sonsibly modify the average. In any case a great deal of wor 
will have to be done before we are in a position to determine the 
probable affinities of the nnmeroris Mongoloid tribes who inhabit 

the hilly region between India and China. 

(ii) The nose-form appears at first sight to show a great range 
of variations, but on closer examination it will be seen that the 
higher indices are for the most part confined to tribes for which the 
date are scanty. In the larger groups the mean index ranges from 
67-2 for the Lepchas to 84-5 for the Chakmas and 86^3 for the 
Khasias ; the Tibetans (73-9) and the Murmis (75*2) falling between 
these extremes. The highest mean index (95-1) occurs among the 
MSnde or Garo, in one of whom, according to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waddell, the width of the nose exceeds its height to an extent 

indicated by the surprising ratio of 117. But only 34 have 

been measured and looking to the possibilities of crossing one can 
scarcely regard the figures as conclusive. On the measurements 
niven in the table there may be some question whether the Mande 
should not be classed as Mongolo-Dravidian, and this view may 
be thought to derive some support from Buchanan’s description of 
them a.s a wild .section of the Kochh. 
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(in) Under the head of stature there#s nothing njuch to remark. 
The Gurungs (169-8) are the tallest and the Miris (156-4) the 
shortest of the tribes included in the table. The 106 Tibetans show 
an average of 163-3 which may be regarded as fairly typical. The 
tallest individuals (u6) are found among the Tibetans and Murmis ; 
the shortest (141) are the Khambus and the Khasias. 

(iv) The characteristic orbito-nasal index, which measures the 
relative flatness or prominence of the root of the nose and the 
adjacent features, yields singularly uniform results. The average 
varies in the large groups, which alone are worth considering, from 
106-4 '1^ the Chakma to 109. i in the Tibetan. For the LepchSs 
Lieutenant-Colonfel Waddell’s observations/,1) yield a mean index of 
105*8, with a maximum of 119 and a minimum of 92, against my 
average of 101*8 ranging from 133 to 103. As my figures relate to 
a larger number of subjects (57 against 36), I have selected them in 
preference to his for inclusion in the diagram showing seriation, 
A glance at the diagrams given for the Lepchas of Darjeeling and 
the Chakmas of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong will show how 
regularly the gradations of the indices are distributed, and will 
bring out better than any description the correspondences and 
divergences of type. 

The Dravidian race, the most primitive of the Indian peoples, 
Dravidian type. occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest-clad ranges, terraced 
plateaux and undulating plains which stretches, roughly speaking, 
from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin. On the east and west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is conterminous wiUi 


the GhSts ; while farther north it reaches on one side to the Ar.ivallis 
and on the other to the Rajmahal hills. Where the original charac¬ 
teristics have been unchanged by contact with Indo-Aryan ur 
Mongoloid people the type is remarkably uniform and distint tivc. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian, and as a coolie he 
is in great demand wherever one meets him. Whether hoeing tea 
in Assam, the Duars and Ceylon, planting sugarcane in far Fiji, 
cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern Bengal, or doing scavenger s 
work in the streets of Calcutta, Rangoon, and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, hi.s squat figure and the 
negro-like proportions of his nose. In the upper strata of the vast 
‘social deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these typical charac 
t' ristics tend to thin out and disappeat, but even among them traces 
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m-{he original stock survive in varying degrees. We rnust look 
the researches of Mr. Thurston, who is conducttng the 
survey of Southern India, to define and classify the numerous sub- 
types thus established and to determine the causes which have given 

rise measurements we find the following 

specific characters*1,.. 

(i) The head-form is usually medium with a tendency in the 

direction of length. The mean indices range 

from 717 in the Badaga of the Nilgris and 72-9 ‘n the Kad.r of 
the Anamalai Hills to 76-6 in the Shanans ^ 

Tiyans (73). Nayars (73-2). Cheruman (73*4). / 3 ). P V 

or^Pariah (73*6), Irula ( 73-0 and several others also fall we 
within the long-headed group. In Chutia Nagpur, on the ot er 
hand the type is uniformly medium. Among the large groups 
?he CWk (738). .he Munda (74-.fi), .he Mkle (74-8). .he Kharia 
and the Korwa (744) are just included in the long headed 
division * while for all the others the mean index ranges about 75 
and 76.’ In this part of India the phy.sical conformation of the 
country, the vast stretches of fever-haunted jungle, the absence of ^ 
roads and the compact tribal organization and independent spirit 
of the Dravidian races have tended to preserve them singularly free 
from the intrusion of foreign influence, and for these reasons I 
believe that their measurements may be taken as fair y typical. 
The seriation given for the Santals shows how regularly the indivi¬ 
dual indices are graduated. r ' 

(ii) In Southern India the mean proportions of the nose vary 

from 69-1 in the Lambadis of My.sore and 73 ’^ in the Vellalas of 
Madras to 95*1 in the Paniyans of Malabar. In Chutia Nagpur and 
Western Bengal the range of variation is less marked, and the mean 
• A- s run from 82-6 in the Kurmi of Manbhum in a gradually 
Iscrdino- serie.s to 94’5 '‘n the Male of the Santal Parganas. The 
Asur figure of 95-9 may be left out of account as it relates only to two 
cnhierts In both regions the mean proportions of the nose correspond 
in the main to the gradations of social precedence, and such diver 
<rf.n( ies as occur admit of being plausibly accounted for. A the 
head of the physical series in Southern India stand the Lambadi 
with a mean iridex of 69-1. They do not employ the local Brahmans 
as priests and their touch is held to convey ceremonial pollutioh. 

But there is reason to believe that they are a nomadic people 
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from Upper India, and that their social rank is low merel}’^ because 
they have not been absorbed in the social system of the South, 
Next come the Vellalas, the great cultivating caste of the Tamil 
country, with a mean index of 73‘i- They are classed as Sat 
or pure Sudras ; the Brahmans who serve them as priests will 
take curds and butter from their hands and will cook in any part of 
their houses. The Tamil Brahmans themselves belong, mdeed, 
to a lower physical type ; blit their mean index of 767 has probably 
been affected by the inclusion in the group of some tribal priests, 
who obtained recognition as Brahmans when their votaries insensibly 
became Hindus. Then follow the Palli (77‘9)> a large group mainly 
employed in agriculture, who claim twice-born rank and frequently 
describe themselves as Agnikiila or fire-born Kshatriyas. Low down 
in the social as in the physical scale, are the Parayan or Pariah, 
with an index of 80, whose mere vicinity pollutes, but whose 
traditions point to the probability that their status w'as not always so 
degraded as we find it at the present day. This conjecture derives 
some support from the fact that the Kadir, Mukkudan and Paniyan 
with substantially broader noses yet take higher social rank. 

(iii) Among the Dravidians of Southern India the mean stature 
ranges from 170 in the Shanan of Tinnevelly to 153 in the Pulaiyan 
of Travancore ; and individual measurements vary from i82'8 in the 
former group to I43’4 in the latter. Mr. Thurston has drawn my 
attention to the well-marked correlation between stature and the 
proportions of the nose which is brought out by the following 
statement:— 



Mean stature. 

Mean na.‘>al index. 

Agamudaiyan 

165-8 ; 

74*2 

Badaga 

164*1 

75'6 

.. Tiyaii, 

1637 

75 

Tamil Brahman 

1625 

767 

Palli 

162*5 

77*3 

Tamil Parayan 

... i62*I 

So 

Irula 

159*9 

80*4 

Kadir 

157*7 

898 

Paniyan 

157 

95 ** 

In Chutia Nagpur 

and Western Bengal 

the stature i.s mor 


uniform, varying from 1627 in the Oraon of Ranchi to i 57’7 
in the Mai Paharia and Male of the Sant§l Parganas, and the 
correlation with the proportions of the pose, though traceable, is less 
distinct. 
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^ The origins of these types are hidden in the mist which verrs 
the remote era of the Aryan advance into India, 
oriarins of types. '^^ithin that dim region evidence is sought for 
ill vain. Our only guides are tradition and conjecture, aided by the 
assumption, which the history of the East warrants us in making, 
that in those distant ages types were formed by much the same 
processes as those that we find in operation to-day. Such are our 
materials for a study of the evolution of the Indian people. At the 
best the picture can present but shadowy outlines. All that can be 
demanded of it is that it should accord in the main with the scanty 
data furnished by what passes for history in India, and at the same 
time should offer a consistent and plausible explanation of t e 
ethnic conditions which prevail at the present time. 

The oldest of the seven types is probably the Dravidian. Their 
low stature, black skin, long heads, broad noses, and relatively long 
fore-arm distinguish them from the rest of the population and 
appear at first sight to confirm Huxley’s surmise that they may be 
related to the aborigines of Australia. Linguistic affinities, espe¬ 
cially the resemblance between the numerals in Mundari and in 
certain Australian dialects, and the survival of some abortive forms 
of the boomerang in Southern India, have been cited in support of 
this view, and an appeal has also been made to Sclater’s hypothesis 
of a submerged continent of Lemuria, extending from Madagascar 

to the Malay Archipelago, and linking India with Africa on the one 

side and Australia on the other. But Sir William Turner’s com¬ 
parative study of the characters of Australian and Dravidian crania 

has not led him to the conclusion that these data can be adduced, 
in support of the theory of the unity of the two peoples. The facts 
which cast doubt on the Australian affinities of the Dravidians finally 
refute the hasty opinion which seeks to associate them with the tiny, 
broad-headed, and Avoolly-haired Negritos of the Andamans and 
he Philippines. This is the last word of scientific authority, and 
/ ^ here we might leave the subject, were it not that 

Dravidian. another theory of the origin of the Dravidians 

was adopted by Sir William Hunter in the accountof the non-Aryan 
races of India given by him in The Indian Empire. According to 
this view there are two branches of the Drayidians-the Kolarians 
speaking dialects allied to Mundari, and the Dravidians proper whose 
languages belong to the Tamil family. The 

from the north-east and occupied the northern portion of the V nd lya 
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:able-land. There they were conquered and split ..into fragments 
by the main body of Dravidians, who found their way into the 
Punjab through the north-western passes and pressed fonvard towards 
the south of India. The basis of this theory is obscure. Its account 
of the Dravidians seems to rest upon a supposed affinity between the 
Brahui dialect of Baluchistan and the languages of Southern Ihdia ; 
while the hypothesis of th^ north-eastern origin of the ICoIarians 
depends on the fancied recognition of Mongolian characteristics 
among the people of Chutia Nagpur. But in the first place the dis¬ 
tinction between Kolarians and Dravidians is purely linguistic and 
does not correspond to any differences of physical type. Secondly, 
it is extremely improbable that a large body of very black and con¬ 
spicuously long-headed types should have come from the one region 
of the earth which is peopled exclusively by races with broad heads 
and yellow complexions. With this we may dismiss the theory which 
assigns a trans-Himalayan origin to the Dravidians. Taking them 


as we find them now it may safely be said that their present geogra¬ 
phical distribution, the marked uniformity of physical characters 
among the more primitive members of the group, their animistic 
religion, their distinctive languages, their stone monuments and their 
retention of a primitive system of totemism justify us in regarding 
them as the earliest inhabitants of India of whom we have any know¬ 
ledge. 

Upon the interminable discussions knowm as the Aryan contro- 
The Indo Aryan versy there is no need to enter here. Whether 
non-indian anything that can properly be described as an 
‘ Aryan race ever existed ; whether tlie heads 

of its members were long, according to Penka, or short according 
to Sergi ; whether its original habitat was Scandinavia, the Lithu¬ 
anian steppe, South-Eastern Russia, Central Asia, or India itself, 
as various authorities have held ; or again whether the term Aryan 
is anything more than a philological expression denoting 
heterogeneous group of peoples whose languages belong to the 
Aryan family of speech—these .are questions which may for our 
present purpose be left unanswered. We are concerned merely 
with the fact that there exists in the Punjab and Rajputana at the 
present day, a definite physical type, represented by the Jats and 


Rajputs, which is marked by a relatively long (dolicho-cephalic) 
head ; a straight, finely cut (leptorrhine) nose ; a long, symmetrically 
narrow face ; a well-developed forehead, regular features, and a high 
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iaaal angle. The stature is high and the general build of the figure 
is well proportioned, being relatively massive in the Jats and rela¬ 
tively slender in the Rajputs. Throughout the group the predo¬ 
minant colour of the skin is a very light transparent brown, with a 
tendency towards darker shades in the lower social strata. Except 
among the Meos and Minas of Rajputana, where a strain of Bhil 
blood may perhaps be discerned, the type shows no signs of ‘having 
been modified by contact with the Dravidians ; its physical charac¬ 
teristics are remarkably uniform ; and the geographical conditions 
of its habitat tend to exclude the possibility of intermixture with 
the black races of the south. In respect of their social characters 
the Indo-Aryans, as I have ventured to call them, are equally dis¬ 
tinct from the bulk of the Indian people. They have not wholly 
escaped the contagion of caste ; but its bonds are less rigid among 
them than with the other Indian races ; and the social system retains 
features which recall the more fluid organization of the tribe. 
Marriage in particular is not restricted by the hard and fast limits 

which caste tends to impose, but is regulated within large groups by 
the principle of hypergamy or ‘marrying up’ which was supposed 
to gLrn the connubial relations of the four ong.nal classes (noma) 
in fhe system described by Manu. Even now Rajputs and Jats occa¬ 
sionally^ intermarry, the Rajputs taking wives from the Jats but 
refusing to give their own maidens in return. What is >he exception 
Zly fs satd to have been the rule in earlier times. In short, bo h 
socJand physical characters are those of a comparatively 
homogeneous community which has been but little affected by cross- 

ing with alien races. 

The uniformity of the Indo-Aryan type can be accounted for 
only by one of two hypotheses (i) that its 


OTtrytotoIndia. members were indigenous to the Punjab, 


/ ^ that they entered India in a compact body or in a conti 
^ -tream of families from beyond the north-west frontier. 

IMs^'clear that they could not have come by sea, and equally clear 
1. not have found their way into India round the 

ZeTeZ of Te Himalayas. The Iheory .ha. .he Punjab was 
ai f thp Aryan race was propounded by a writer in the 

the cradle of . A) ^ about fifty years ago on the 

fournal of the Koyai . K,,t it met with 

basis of some ra.her crude linguistic . 


^ J, R. A. s., XVI, 1:^2—200.^ 
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no acceptance, and the opinion of European scholars from Von 
Schlegel down to the present time is unanimous, in favour of the 
foreign origin of the Indo-Aryans. The arguments appealed to are 
mainly philological. Vedic literature, indeed, as Zimmer* admits, 
throws but scanty light upon the subject, for no great weight can 
be laid upon the identification of the River Basa with the Araxes, 
the name by which the Jaxartes was known to Herodotus. Follow¬ 
ing authority, however, we may assume for our present purpose 
that the ancestors of the Indo-Aryans came into India from the 
north-west, and that at the time of their arrival the peninsula, as far 
as the valley of the Ganges and Jumna, was in the possession of 
the Dravidians. The only indication of the latter people having 
extended further to the west, is to be found (as has been mentipned 
already) in the survival of Brahui, an island of supposed Dravidian 
speech, among the Iranian languages of Baluchistan. But the pre¬ 
sent speakers of Brahui are certainly not Dravidians by race; and 
we find no traces of Dravidian blood among the Indo-Aryans of 
to-day. It seems probable, therefore, that when the Indo-Aryans 
entered the Punjab they brought their own women with them, and 
were not reduced to the necessity of capturing Dravidian brides. 
On no other supposition can we explain the coniparative purity pf 
their type. 

Now, if the physical and social conditions of the Indian Border¬ 
land had been the same in those remote ages as we find them at the 
present day, it is difficult to see how the slow advance of family or 
tribal migration could have proceeded on a scale large enough to 
result in an effective occupation of the Punjab. The frontier ■strip 
itself, a mere tangle of barren hills and narrow valleys, is ill-adapted 
to serve as an officina gentium ; while a pastoral people, moving by 
clans of famifies from more favoured regions further west, would 
have found their way barred by obstacles which only the strongest 
members of the community could have surmounted. The women 
and children must have been left behind or they would have 
perished by the way. Again, given the present rainfall and climate 
of the countries adjacent to India, where should we find to-day, 
within a measurable distance of the frontier, the favoured region 
that would give off the swarm of emigrants required to people the 
Punjab ? Surely not in south-eastern Persia, with its inhospitable 


Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, pp. 15 anti lOi. 
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Jeserts of shifting sand ; nor on the dreary Central Asian steppes 
where only a scanty nomadic population finds a meagre subsistence. 
But is it certain that during the three or four thousand years that 
may have elapsed since the Aryans began to press forward into 
India the climate of the countries through which they passed may not 
have undergone a material change ? There is an appreciable amount 
of evidence, the value of which I am anxious not to overrate, in 
favour of this supposition. The late Mr. W. T. Blanford, writing 
in 1873,* thought it probable that the rainfall both in Central Asia 
and Persia had fallen off greatly in modern times, and that owing 


mainly to this cause, and in a less degree to the destruction of trees 
and bushes,' the climate had become perceptibly drier, cultivation 
had fallen off and the population had greatly declined in numbers. 
Nearly thirty years later, we find Mr. Blanford’s views confirmed 
and developed by Mr. E. Vredenburg in his geological sketch of 
the Baluchistan Desert and part of Eastern Persia.f Mr. Vreden¬ 
burg applies to the problem the known principles of physical 
geography and shows how, given a dwindling rainfall in a tract 
situated like Eastern Persia and Baluchistan, evaporation is bound to 
produce the present condition of perennial drought. As the rainfall 
declines fertile plains relapse into deserts ; lakes are transformed into 
hideous salt marshes ; the springs in the hills dry up and an era of 
desolation sets in. No human agency, however corrupt, no mere 
mis-government, however colossal, could bring about such wide¬ 
spread disaster. The village communities, give them but earth 
and water, would outlast the conqueror and the marauder, as 
they have done in India. The forces of nature alone could defeat 
their patient industry. It is the great merit of Mr. Vredenburg’s 
paper that it indicates the true cause of the facts observed and 
expose.s the fallacy of the belief, countenanced by a long series 
of travellers, that oriental inertia and corruption are solely or 
chiefly answerable for the present condition of Baluchistan. 
In illustration of the state of things which must have existed 
L Tmt former age, he .ells us how in .he desola.e valleys 
of the State ofv Kharan there exist hundreds of stone walls, 
known locally as gorbands or 'dams of the infidels, ’ which mark the 
ed^s ^ancient h.rraced fields and relain even now remnants of 


* Quart. Jotir. Gcol. Soc,^ XX fX (1873)* 
t Mat:, GeoL Survey of India, XXXf, Pr. 2 - 
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W which once was cultivated. A legend still ^rvives that the^ 
builders of these walls carried the earth in bags on their bachs 
from the alluvial desert on. the south, a form of labour which the 
indolent Baloch would regard as degrading to the dignity of a man. 
Toil of this sort, whether the soil was transported by beasts of burden 
or by men, can only have been undertaken in the certain hope of a 
substantial return. No one would construct fields in a rainless 
wilderness of ravines, or build walls which have lasted for centuries 
to retain water where water there was none. Nor is it likely that the 
cultivation was confined to the hills. Arguing from what one sees 
in India, it seems far more likely that these terraced fields represent 
the overflow of a flourishing agricultural community driven up into 
the hills by the pressure of population in the plains. Gradually as 
the climate changed, the level alluvial tracts, deprived of rainfall, 
lapsed into desert; the bulk of the population drifted on into the 
Punjab, while those who remained behind turned their ploughshares 
into swords and eked out by pillage the meagre livelihood to be won 
from patches of soil in the hills. Last of all, the springs on which 
this scanty cultivation depended shrank and disappeared, till nothing 
; was left but the stone walls to recall the labours of the forgotten 
people who built them. 

The picture which these observations enable us to construct of 
a country of great lakes and fertile plains extending from the centre 
of Persia to the western confines of India, or let us say from the 
Dasht-i-Kavir in western Khorasan to the deserts of Registan and 
Kharan, may help to throw light upon the problem of the Indo* 
Aryan advance into the Punjab. The population of such a tract, as 
they began to press on their own means of subsistence or were push¬ 
ed forward by incursions from the west, would naturally have mo\ ed 
on by tribes and families, without any disturbance of their social 
order, and would have occupied the valley of the Indus. Arriving 
there as an organized society, like the children of Israel when they 
entered Palestine, they would have had no need and no temptation 
to take to themselves any Dravidian daughters of Heth, ^nd they 
would have preserved their type as distinct as we find it in the 
Punjab to-da)^ The movemtmt must, of course, have been gradual 
and must have extended over many centuries, dur.ng which time the 
climate continued to dry up and the possibilities of agriculture to de¬ 
cline. When the new conditions had become fully established the 
north-western frontier of India was closed to the slow advance of 
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or tribal migration and remained open only to bands of figfi^ 
ing men or adventurous nomads, who could force their way through 
long zones of waterless deserts ending in a maze of robber-haunted 
hills. Armed invasion took the place of peaceful colonization. But 
the invaders, however great their strength, could in any case bring 
relatively few women in their train. This indeed is the determining 
factor both of the ethnology and of the history of India. As each 
wave of conquerors, Greek, Scythian, Arab, Moghal, that entered 
the country by land became more or less absorbed in the indigenous 
population, their physique degenerated, their individuality vanished, 
their energy was sapped, and dominion passed from their hands 
into those of more vigorous successors. Ex Occidente Impenuni ; 
the genius of Empire in India has come to her from the West; 
and can be maintained only by constant infusions of fresh blood 
from the same source. 

The scanty glimpses that are obtained of the history of this region 
in the distant past bear out the conclusions of the scientific observer. 


Three hundred years before the Christian era, Alexander’s lieutenant 
Krateros conducted half of the army which had invaded India, consist¬ 
ing of some fifty thousand men encumbered with elephants, invalids 
and heavy baggage, from Quetta to Kandahar and thence by the Helm- 
und Valley to Narmashir in Seistan. The route which he followed 
crossed the southern end of the Dasht-i-Lut or Desert of Desolation, 
and traversed nearly two hundred miles of what is now an absolute 

wast*‘ “either waterless or supplied with the most brackish wells. 

Arrian’s account of the march makes no mention of disaster, and 
Krateros appears to have joined Alexander without any material loss 
either of elephants or invalids. Strabo again, who described Kirman 
about 20 B. C. in a treatise on geography for the use of Roman 
administrators, speaks of it as a fertile and well-wooded country 
Watered by rivers and producing everything. 

Yet when Major Sykes passed through a part of the same tract 
in 1893-94 he found it covered with ancient ruins and had difficulty 
in procuring forage for the camels of his small party numbering 
only about twenty men. Clearly (he whole face of the country 
must have been transformed in the interval. Was this the work of 
nature or of man ? Has the disappearance of the population, been 


' Exploraihm in TurkeUan, \v>Hk an Aacwit of the Basin of 
Seistan. Expedition of 1903, direction of Raphael Pnmpelly ; 
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rought about by physical causes, such as diminished rainfall, the 
shifting of river courses, the inroads of wind-driven sand, and the 
shrinking of the crust of the earth ? Or need we look no further 

than the familiar incidents of Oriental misgovernment_incessant 

wars, general lawlessness, official corruption and neglect of natural 
resources? To these questions an answer is supplied by Mr. 
Ellsworth Huntington’s-paper on the Basin of Eastern Seistan and 
Persia, which forms part of the report of the explorations conducted 
in Turkestan and Persia in 1903 with the support of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Here it is shown that the main cause of 
the desolation now prevailing is the ariditj' of the climate due to the 
high mountains which “ on every side shut out the moisture of the 
sea and shut in the people.” Ever since the end of the Tertiary era 
the geological histor)'^ of the country has been marked by a series of 
epochs of “ prolonged rivers and expanded lakes,” alternating with 
epochs when the rivers were curtailed and the lakes contracted ; 
while throughout the period earth-movements have taken place 
tending to elevate the barren hills and extend their area and to reduce 
both the size and the productive capabilities of the habitable basins 
w ici tiey enclose. By the side of these overwhelming physical 
forces the influence of mere human agencies, such as foreign inva¬ 
sions and native misgovernment, sinks into insignificance. The 
argument is clinched by the effective comparison which Mr. Hunt¬ 
ington draws between the four provinces of KhorasSn, Azerbaijan, .. 
Kirman and Seistan, all of which are equally badly governed. The ' 
two former have been devastated by repeated invasions of the- most 
savage character, but they enjoy a relatively abundant rainfall the 
two latter have suffered less severely from war, but are afflii'ted by 
more or less -permanent drought. Khorasan and Azerbaijan are the 
most populous and flourishing provinces of Persia ; Seistan and 
Kirman have been depopulated almost beyond hope of recovery. In 
Persia, as in India, nature is stronger than man. 

For the origin of the Aryo-Dravidian type we need not travel 

TheAryo-Dravidians: beyond the ingenious hypothesis put forward by 
Dr. Hoernie’s theory- f)r. Hoernle twenty years ago and confirmed by 
the recent researches of Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey. This 
theory supposes that after the first swarm of Indo-Aryans had 
occupied the Punjab, a second wave of Aryan-speaking people, 
the remote ancestors of the Aryo-Dravidians of to-day, impelled 
l>y some ethnic upheaval, or driven forward by the change of 
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ipMrtate in Central Asia to which we have referred above, ma 
their way into India through Gilgit and Chitral and esta is e 
themselves in the plains of the Ganges and Jumna, the sacre 
Middle-land {Madhyadesd) of Vedic tradition. Here they came m 
contact with the Dravidians ; here by the stress of that contact, caste 
was evolved ; here the Vedas were composed and the whole fentastic 
structure of orthodox ritual and usage was built up. For the 

linguistic evidence in favour of this view I must -fer the reader to 

Dr Grierson’s chapter on language in the Report on the Cens 
Dr Grierson s c p 

" *^d of ohvsical characters bears out the conclusions suggested by 
record of duelling in the Middle-land 

1^ precisely what might have been expected to result from the incur- 
• ^ nf a fair long-headed race, travelling by a route which prevented 
accompanying .hem, in.o a ,a„d i-ahUed hy d. 
skinned Dravidians. The men of the stronger race took to 
the women of the weaker, .and from of 

„i,ed.ypewhmhwefindJnH,nd„s^^^^^^^^^^ 

rrrarCne end of the scale the type approaches the Indo-Aryan, 

as they went by alliances with the Dravidian inhabitants? 
R^i^nn this view of the problem it is difficult to account for the 
divergence of type that distinguishes the people of the 
Eastern Punjab from the people of Western Hindustan. If there 

been no second and distinct incursion coming in like a wedge 

^ h-nH the oricrinal colonists, no such sharp contrast would now be 

dLcernible. One type would melt into the other by imperceptib e 
gradations, and scientific observation and popular impressions would 
^ * aq thev do, in affirming that a marked change takes place 

not concur, as they o > r c- u- j o name which itself 

I the long tude of Sirhind—a name v\nica iiseu 

somewhere about the lo g . . r Nnr is this the only 

*1,0 tradition of an ethnic frontier. Nor is tnis tne oniy 
preserves the trciCii < « v i • Th^it theorv further 

< *• fo.onr r.f nr Hoernle’s hypothesis. I hat tneory 

^xpL’nl how it is that the Vedic hymns contain no reference to the 
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route by which the Aryans entered India or to their earlier settlements 
on the Indus ; and it accounts for the antagonism between the eastern 
and western sections and for the fact that the latter were regarded as 
comparative barbarians by the more cultured inhabitants of the 
Middle-land. 

When we leave Bihar and pass on eastward into the steamy rice- 
The Mongoio-Dra- fields of Bengal, the Indo-Aryan element thins 
vidians. appears only in a sporadic 

form. The bulk of the population is Dravidian, modified by a 
strain of Mongoloid blood which is relatively strong in the east 
and appreciably weaker in the west Even in Bengal, however, 
where the Indo-Aryan factor is so small as to be hardly traceable, 
certain exceptions may be noticed. The tradition cherished by the 
Brahmans and Kayasths of Bengal that their ancestors came from 
Kanauj at the invitation of King Adisur to introduce Vedic ritual 
into an unhallowed region is borne out to a substantial degree by the 
measurements of these castes, though even among them indications 
are not wanting of occasional intermixture with Dravidians. If) 
however, the type is regarded as a whole the racial features are seen 
to be comparatively distinct. The physical degeneration which.has 
taken place may be due to the influence of. a relaxing climate and an 
enfeebling diet, and still more perhaps to the practice of marrying 
immature children, the great blot on the social system of the upper 
classes of Bengal. 

Of the foreign elements that have contributed to the making ol 
the Indian people two have now been passed in review. We have 
seen the Indo-Aryan type maintaining a high degree of purity in tlie 
Punjab and Rajputana, transformed by an increasing admixture ot 
Dravidian blood in Hindustan and Bihar, and vanishing beyond 
recognition in the swamps of Lower Bengal. We have found the 
Mongoloid races predominant on the eastern and northern frontiers, 
The Scytho- confined to the hills where the people of the plains 

Dravidian type : were Strong, but further east, where they came 

^ in contact with feebler folk, mixing with the 

Dravidian element to form the type characteristic of the mass of 
the population of Bengal and Assam. A third foreign element 
still remains to be accounted for. It has long been known, mainly 

Mr, Romesh Chandra Dull, c.i.e, pointed out long ago thai ‘‘aboriginal blood enters 
laigely in [jiV] the existing Brahman comnumiiy of Bengal/’ Calcutta /(evieut, LXXV, 
23S. 
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Chinese sources supplemented by the evidence of coins 
the uncertain testimony of Indian tradition, that long after the 
settlement of the Indo-Aryans in the Punjab successive swarms of 
nomadic people, vaguely designated Sakas or Scythians, forced a 
way into India from the west, and established their dominion over 
portions of the Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, Rajputana, and Central India 
The impulse which started them on their wanderings may be trace 
in some instances to tribal upheavals in far distant China, while in 
other cases hordes already on the move were pushed forwaid from 
Central Asia. All these people came from regions '"^ich, so 
we know, have from time immemorial been occupied y 

headed races. . 

In the time of the Achajmenian kings of Persia the ..cy , 

who were known to the Chinese as Sse, occupied the regions ymg 
between the lower course of the Sillis or Jaxartes and Lake Balkas i 
We learn from Herodotus that according to the opinion of c assica 
antiquity these Scythians were riding people who wore reec es 
SZJ bows of a fashion of their own. I. n.ay be ga.heredJro,n 
Other sources that their empire extended up to the plains ^ 
Turkestan. In the sixth century B.C. the Scythians, ° 

renowned for their valour and their riches, came wi m 

. •• r o Thpir kinfT Amorfifes was made pri- 

the ambitious policy of Cyrus. Then king ^morg 

soner, but Spared,ra, his wife, rali.ed the remams of the army, 

repulsed the pLians. and compelled them to surrender her husband 

in exchange for the prisoners she had taken. Notwithstanding this 

temporary success, the Scythians were nevertheless recognised a,s 

tributaries of the Persians, and the portion of Turkestan which they 

occupied formed the twentieth Satrapy of the Persian Empire. Later 

. seem to have regained their independence, for at the battle ot 

Trbefa we find them fighting on the Persian side no longer as 

^uhiects but allies. The fragments of early Scythian history 

which may be collected from classical writers are supplemented by 

the Chinese annals which tell us how the Sse, originally located in 
Southern China, occupied Sogdiana and 1 ran- 
Its possible origin. soxiana at the time of the establishment of the 

Graico-Bactrian monarchy about the year 165 B.C. 
these regions by the Yiiechi, who had themselves P“ “ « 

hv the Huns the Sse invaded Bactriana, an enterprise m which they 
L":::;,; auied with the Patthians. To this circumsta^e, says 
(Jajflvy, may be due the resemblance which exists 
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Scythian coins of India and those of the Parthian kings. Ata later 
period the Yuechi made a further advance and drove tlie Scythians or 
Sakas out of Bactriana, whereupon the latter crossed the Paropamisus 
and took possession of the country called after themSakastan, compris¬ 
ing Segistan, Arachosia, and Drangiana. But they were left in poisses- 
sion onl)' for a hundred years, for in the year 25 B.C. the Yuechi 
disturbed them afresli. A body of Scythians then emigrated eastward 
and founded a kingdom in the western portion of the Punjab. The 
route they followed in their advance upon India is uncertain, but to a 
people of their habits who were already located in Sakastan it would 


seem that the march through Baluchistan.vand Kachhi would have 
presented no serious difficulty. Among the sculptured figures on the 
rock of Behistun there is one which bears the name of Sakuka, 
the Scythian. Khanikoff, writing in 1866, professed to recog¬ 
nize in this figure the features of a Kirghiz of the present day. 
Ujfalvy, however, regards the statement as doubtful. He says 
that he has never seen a Kirghiz with such a luxuriant beard. 


and the physiognomy of the figure in question appears to him to 
be Turko-Tartar presenting a mixture of Mongolian and Aryan 
lineaments. 

The Indo-Scythian Yuechi, afterwards known as the Tokhari, 
while settled in Eastern Turkestan to the south of the Tian .Shan 
range were defeated by the Hiung-nu or Huns in 201—265 B.C. 
They fled towards the west, crossed the mountains and took posses¬ 
sion of the part of Bactriana inhabited by the Tajiks. A portion of 
them remained in Eastern Turkestan in the mountainous countr’C to 
the south-west of Khotan. The Chinese called these people the Siao 
or Little Yuechi in order to distinguish them from the others whom 
they designated" the Ta or Great Yuechi. The Yuechi occupied 
Central Asia and the north-west of India for more than five centuries 
from 130 B.C. to 425 A.D. The Hindus called them Sak.'is and 
Turushkas, but their kings seem to have known of no other dynastu' 
title than that of Kushan. The Chinese annals tell us how Kitolo, 
Chief of the Great Kushans, whose name is identified with the Kidara 
of the coins, giving way before the incursions of the Ephthalites, 
crossed the Paropamisus and founded in the year 425 of our era the 
kingdom of Gandhara of which in the time of his son' Peshawar 
became the capital. Fifty years later the Ephthalites took possession 
of Gandhara and forced the Kushans to retreat into Chitral, Gilgii, 
^od Kashmir. 
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Just at the time when the Kushans were establishing themselves 
in Gandhara, the Ephthalites or Hoa of the Chinese annals, who 
were then settled on the north of the Great Wall of China, being 
driven out of their territory by the Juan-Juan, started westward and 
overran in succession Sogdiana, Khwarizm, Bactriana, and finally 
the north-west portion of India. Their invading movements reached 

India in the reign of Skanda Gupta, 452—480, and brought about 
the disruption of the Gupta Empire. The Ephthalites were known 
in India as Huns. The leader of the invasion of India, who suc¬ 
ceeded in snatching Gandhara from the Kushans, and established 
his capital at Sakala, is called by the Chinese Laelih, and the inscrip¬ 
tions enable us to identify him with the original Lakhan Udayaditya 
of the coins. His son Toramana (490—515) took possession of 
Gujarat, Rajputana and a portion of the Ganges valley, and in this 
way the Huns came into possession of the ancient Gupta Kingdom. 
Toramana’s succe.ssor Mihirakula (515—544) added at the beginning 
of his reign Kashmir to his kingdom, but eventually succumbed 
to the combined attack of a confederation of the Hindu princes of 
Malwa and Magadha. 

These are the historical data. Scanty as they are, they serve to 
establish the fact that during a long period of time swarms of noma¬ 
dic people, whose outlandish names are conveniently summed up in 
the generic term Scythian, poured into Indja, conquered and 
<roverned Their coins are now the sole memorial of their rule, but 
Their inroads probably began many centuries before coins were struck 
or annals compiled. Of the people themselves all traces seem to 
have vanished, and the student who enquires what has become of 
them finds nothing more tangible than the modern conjecture that 
they are represented by the Jats and Rajputs. But the grounds for 
.u-1 ^Nxmon are of the flimsiest description and consist mainly of the 



It type. They were, by all accounts, 
1 , with broad faces and high cheek-bones, 


nations or hordes of horsemen, 


short and sturdy of stature, and skilled in 


in the use of the bow. In 
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L:5S^eir original homes on the Central Asian steppes their manner of 
life was that of pastoral nomads ; and their instincts were of the 
predatory order. It seems therefore prima Jade unlikely that their 
descendants are to be looked for among tribes who are essentially of 
the long-headed type, tall, heavy men without any natural aptitude for 
horsemanship, settled agriculturists with no traditions of a nomadic 
and marauding past. Still less probable is it that waves of foreign 
conquerors, entering India at a date when the Indo-Aryans had long 
been an organized community, should have been absorbed by them so 
completely as 1o take rank among their most typical representatives, 
while the form of their heads, the most persi^entof racial distinctions, 
was transformed from the extreme of one type to the extreme of 
another without leaving any trace of the transitional forms involved 
in the process. Such are the contradictions which beset the attempt 
to identify the Scythians with the Jats and Rajputs. The only 

escape from them seems to lie in an alternative hypothesis which is 

•^*^'§^&®sted by the measurements summarised in the Scytho-Dravidian 
table. These data show that a zone of broad-headed people may 
still be traced southwards from the region of the Western Punjab, in 
w lich we lose sight of the Scythians, right through the Deccan till 
attains its furthest extension among the Coorgs. Is it not conceiv- 
e t at this may mark the track of the Scythians who first occupied 
t le great grazing country of the Western Punjab and then, pressed 
upon by later invaders and finding their progress eastward blocked 
by the Indo-Aryans, turned towards the ,south, mingled with 
the Dravidian population and became the ancestors of the 

Marathas? The physical type of the people of the Deccan 

accords fairly well with this theory, while the arguments derived 
from language ~and religion do not seem to conflict with it. For, 
after entering India the Scythians readily adopted an Aryan 
language written in the Kharosthi character and accepted Buddhism 
as their religion. These they would have carried with tliom to 
the south. Their Prakrit speech would have developed into 
Marathi, while their Buddhistic doctrines would have been 
absorbed in that fusion of magic and metaphysics which has resulted 
in popular Hinduism. Nor is it wholly fanciful to discover some 
aspects of Maratha history which lend it incidental support. On 
this view the wide-ranging forays of the Marathas; their guerrilla 
'iiethods of warfare ; their unscrupulous dealings with friend and foe ; 
genius for intrigue, and their consequent failure to build up 



an enduring dominion ; and finally tlie individuality of character and 
tenacity of purpose which distinguish them at the present day—all 
these may be regarded as part of the inheritance which has come 
to them from their Scythian ancestors. 
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•CHAPTER II. 

SOCIAL TYPES. 

av^pac Kara ^v\a, Kara ^p//rpaf, ^AydfXffivo^'t 
(Ilf fpi'irpii ipp)iTp^(j)iv api;yr/, (fivKu ie ^vXon'. 

//.II. 362. 

Up to this point I have been dealing with the racial divisions of 
Social divisions : *^^6 people of India, with ethnology properly 

the tribe. gQ called. I now turn to their social divisions, 

to the ethnographic data as distinguished from the ethnological. 
These divisions are either tribes or castes, which in their turn are 
further subdivided with reference usually to matrimonial consi¬ 
derations. A tribe as we find it in India is a collection of families 
or groups of families bearing, a common name which as a rule 
does not denote any specific occupation ; generally claiming common 
descent from a mythical or historical ancestor, and occasionally 
from an animal, but in some parts of the country held together 
rather by the obligations of blood feud than by the tradition of 
kinship; usually speaking the same language and occupying, pro¬ 
fessing, or claiming to occupy a definite tract of country. A tribe 
is not necessarily endogamous ; that i.s to say, it is not an invariable 
rule that a man of a particular tribe must marry a woman of that 
tribe and cannot marry a woman of a different tribe. 

We may distinguish several kinds of tribes in various parts of 
Types of tribes. and although it cannot be said tnat each 

of the seven racial types has its own distinc¬ 
tive form of tribe, nevertheless the correspondence between the two 
sets of groupings is sufficiently close to warrant the conjecture, 
that each type was originally organized on a characteristic tribal 
basis and that, where tribes have disappeared, their disappearance 
has been effected by caste insensibly absorbing and transforming 
the tribal divisions which it found in possession of particular 
localities. In describing the varieties of tribes I shall therefore 
follow the ethnic types already determined by p vsical characters. 
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The Drdvidian tribe exists in its most compact and vigorous 
form among the people of Chutia Nagpur. 
The Dravidian tribe, typical instances are given 

in the appendix under the heads of Munda and Santal. Such a 
tribe is generally divided into a number of exogamous groups, each 
of which bears the name of an animal or plant common in U\e 
locality. Usually also there is a distinct village organization 
comprising in its most developed forms a headman with his 
assistant and a priest with various acolytes whose business it is to 
propitiate the various undefined powers from whom physical ills 
are to be apprehended. Another remarkable instance of the 
tribal organization of the Dravidians is to be found among the 
Kandhs or Kondhs of the Orissa Kandh Mals, once infamous 
for the human sacrifices which they offered to the earth goddess 


with the object of ensuring good crops and immunity from disease 
and accidents. A grim memorial of these forgotten horrors is to be 
seen in the Madras Museum in the form of a rude representation 
in wood of the head and trunk of an elephant pivoted on a stout 
post. To this the victim was bound head downwards and the 
machine was slowly turned round in the centre of a crowd of 
worshippers who hacked and tore away scraps of flesh to bury in 
their fields, chanting the while a ghastly hymn an extract from 
which illustrates very clearly the theory of sympathetic magic 


underlying the ritual — 

As the tears stream from thine eyes, 

So may the rain pour down in August ; 
As the mucus trickles from thy nostrils, 
So may it drizzle at intervals ; 

As thy hi >od gushes forth, 

So may the vegetation sprout ; 

As thy gore falls in drops, 

So may the grains of rice form. 


A nt Tiber of these wooden elephants, which had been used at 
sacrifices vere found and burnt by the British oflicers who put down 
human sacrifice in the Kandh country. The worm-eaten specimen 
at Madras is probably unique. The Kandhs are divided into 50 
^^ochis or' exogamous sects, each of which bears the name of a 
\nuta or village, believes all its members to be descended from 
a common ancestor, and as a rule dwells as a body of blood- 
relations in the commune or group of villages after which it is called. 
The Kandh gochidi nears, therefore, to represent the nearest approach 
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that has yet been discovered to the local exogamous tribe believed by 
Mr. McLennan to be the primitive unit of human society. 

The Mongoloid type of tribe as found in the Naga Hills is 
The Mongoloid tribe. Somewhat on the same pattern as the 

Kandhs into a number of k/iels, each of which 
is in theory an exogamous group of blood relations dwelling apart 
in its own territory and more or less at war with the rest of the world. 
Each k/iel fortifies the locality which it inhabits with a stockade, a 
deep ditch full of bamboo caltrops, and a craftily devised ladder, 
and raids are constantly made by one upon the other for the purpose 
of capturing wives. So fj^r as our presdht researches have gone 
no very clear traces have been found of totemism among the 
Mongoloid.rac.es of India, but the Mongoloid people of the Eastern 
Himalayas and the Chittagong Hills have a singular system of 
exogamous groups based upon their real or mythical ancestors. 
Instances of this grotesque variant of eponymy are the Chakma 
clans Ic/iapocha, ‘ the rnan who ate rotten shrimps,’ Pird bhdnm 

‘the fat man who broke the stool,’ Amya, ‘the skeleton,’ and so 
forth. 

Among the Turko-Iraniavs there seem to 
be two distinct types of tribe :~ 

(a) Tribes based upon kinship like the Afghan group of 

k"®'™ as Pathins or speakers 

, ^ who trace their lincaire 

to one Qa,s Abdul Rashid who lived in the country immediatel,-io 
the west of the Takht-i-Suliman and was thirty-seventh in de.se, nf 
rom Malik Talut ( King Saul), fn theory, says Mr. Hughes-Biiller 
■ n h|s admirable account of Ihe tribal systems of Baliichislan. ■■.in 
Afghan tribe is constituted from a number of kindred group.s of 
agnates; that is to say, descent is through the father, and the .son 
inherits the blood of his father. Affiliated with a good many tribev,. 
however, are to be found a certain number of alien groups known as 
Mindun or Hamsayah. The latter term means ‘ living in the same 
shade. These groups are admittedly not united to the trilie by 
kinship. They do not, indeed, even claim descent from the com¬ 
mon ancestor, and the nature of the tie that bind;; them to the trior- is 
best expressed in the picturesque phrase which describes them a.s 
Neki aur badimen shank, ‘partners for better o- worse’; in other 
words,, active participators in any blood-feud that the tribe may have 
on their hands. Yet such is the influence of the idea of kinshii 


The Turko-Iranian 
tribes: the Af^rhan 
type. 
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upon which the tribe is based that the alien origin of the Hamsayah 
is admitted with reluctance, and although for matrimonial purposes 
they are looked upon as inferior, the tendency is continually to merge 
the fact of common vendetta in the fiction of common blood. These. 


are the two leading principles which go to the making of an Afghan 
tribe. There are also—Mr. Hughes-Buller explains—“two other 
ties which unite the smaller groups: common pasture, or, more 
important still, common land and water, and common inheritance. 
The area occupied by each section can be pretty easily localised, and 
a group which separates itself permanently from the parent stock 
and makes its way to a remote locality, where it either sets up for 
itself or joins some other tribe, ceases to have any part or portion 
with the parent stock. Here the test question is : ‘ Has the individual 
or group on separating from the parent stock, departed only 
temporarily or permanently?’ For, among a population largely 
composed of graziers, there must be constant fi.ssion, groups leaving 
the locality of the majority for other places as pasture or water are 
required for the flocks. Where the change is only temporary, 
groups retain as a matter of course their union with the group to 
which they belong. There are others, however, who wish to sever 
their connection with the parent group permanently, and, once this 
has been done, the idea of participation in the common good and ill 
of the parent stock disappears. Common inheritance can, in the 
nature of things, only be shared by the more minute groups, and this, 
in the absence of blood-feud, is the bond of unity in the family or 
Kahol. And this leads me to explain that all the four principles 
which 1 have mentioned do not affect every group equally. Thus, the 
srnalle! groups or Kahols, which in most cases correspond with the 
family, are united by kinship and common inheritance, but within 
the family group there can be no blood-feud. For blood-feud can 
only be carried on when help is given from outside, and no one will 
help the murderer within the family. Leaving the lowest group, we 
find that common good and ill, merging in the fiction of kinship, is 
the influence affecting all the groups, even the largest unit, of the 
tribe. Common land and water are only shared by comparatively 
minute groups, i.e., by the or Zatf, but the groups united by 
common locality, and possibly by common grazing, are both numer¬ 
ous and large.” 

{b) 7'he seco.td type of Turko-lranian tribe is based, primarily, 
trot i.pon agnatic kinship, but upon common good and ill ; in other 
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words, it is cemented together by the obligations arising from the 
blood-feud. There is no eponymous ancestor, and the tribe itself 
does not profess to be composed of homogeneous elements. In the 
case of the Marri tribe of Baloch Mr. Hughes-Buller has shown that 
‘ Brahuis, Baloch from the Punjab, Baloch from other parts of 
Afghanistan, Khetrans, Afghans, Jats, all gained easy admission to the 
tribe. As soon as a man joined the tribe permanently he became a 
participator in good and ill. Then, having shown his worth, he was 
given a vested interest in the tribal welfare by acquiring a portion of 
the tribal lands at the decennial division, and his admission was sealed 
with blood by women from the tribe being giv^en to him or his sons 
in marriage. Starting, therefore, with the principle of participation 
in common good and common ill, participation in the tribal land 
came to be the essence of tribesmanship among the Marris. The 
process is easy to follow : Admission to participation in common 
blood-feud ; then admission to participation in tribal land ; and lastly 
admission to kinship with the tribe. It was not until after a man 
or group had been given a share of tribal land at the decennial 
distribution that women were given to him or them in marriage.’ 
The same principles hold good in the case of the Brahui, who like 
the Baloch, appear both by their history and by their physique to be 
of Central Asian' or Scythian origin, though their numbers have 
been recruited from among Afghans, Kurds, Jagdals, Baloch, and 
other elements, all probably belonging to the same ethnic stock. 

Both Baloch and Brahui possess an elaborate organization for' 
offensive and defensive purposes, based in each case on the principle 
that the clan or section must provide for the service of the tribe a 
number of armed men proportioned to the share of the tribal land 
which it holds. The Brahui system, introduced by Nasir Kh5n 
about the end of the seventeenth century, is somewhat the more 
complete of the two, and binds together all the BrShui tribes in a 
regular confederacy which is now, according to Mr. Hughes-Buller, 
beginning to regard the British Government as its effective suzerain. 
A full account of the Brahui taken from Mr. Hughes-Buller’s report 
on the first census of Baluchistan will be found in the ethnographic 
volume of the Imperial Census Report. 

None of the numerous tribes comprised in the names Afghan, 
Marriage In Baluchi- Brahui, Baloch are strictly endogamous, and 
stalwart aliens, whose services are considered 
worth having, are admitted into the tribe by the gift of a wife, 
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or perhaps one should rather say the loan, for, in the absence 
of stipulations to the contrary, a woman so given goes.back to 
her own family on the death of her husband. Among the Baloch 
and Brahui however, a distinct tendency towards endogamy results 
from the practice of marrying a woman of the same group, a near 
kinswoman, or, if possible, a first cousin. This seems to be due 
partly to the feeling that a woman’s marriage to an outsider deprives 
the tribe of the accession of strength that may accrue to it from 
her offspring; and partly also to the belief that “while among 
animals heredity follows the father, among human beings it follows 
the mother. It is argued, therefore, that there is more hope of 
the stock remaining pure if a man marries a woman who is nearly 
related to him.” In marked contrast to the Baloch and Brahui, 
the business instincts of the Afghan lead him to regard women as 
a marketable commodity, and under the system of voalwarot payment 
for wives “girls are sold to the highest bidder, no matter what his 
social status.” It is possible, however, that in a tribe of comparatively 
homog^eneous descent the sentiment in favour of purity of blood 
may operate less strongly than in a tribe of admitted^ composite 


structure. 

We shall see in a later chapter how the word Jetish, which has 
had a great vogue in the history of religion, 
The word • caste.* origin to the Portuguese navigators who 

were brought into contact with the strange religious observances of 
the natives of west Africa. In the same way caste, which has 
obtained an equally wide currency in th< literature of sociology, 
eomes from the Portuguese adventurens who followed Vasco de 
Gama to the west coast of India. The word itself is derived from 
the Latin castus and implies purity of breed. In his article on 
caste in Hobson-Job.son, Sir Henry Yule quotes a decree of the 
cacred council of Goa dated 1567, which recites how in some parts 
of that province *' the Gentoos divide themselves into distinct 
rac.es or castes {castas) of greater or less dignity, holding the Chris¬ 
tians as of lower degree, and keep these sosuperstitiously that no one 
of a higher caste can eat or drink with those of a lower.” From 

that time to this it has been assumed without mucir critical ex¬ 
amination that the essential principle of caste is mainly concerned 
with matters of eating and drinking. It need not surprise us to find 
foreign observers lay ig stress upon the superficial aspects of a 
social system which ti^ey understood but imperfectly, and over- 
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looking the material fact that the regulations affecting food and 
drink are comparatively fluid and transitory, while those relating 
to marriage are remarkably stable and absolute. 

A caste may be defined as a collection of families or groups 
of families bearing a common name ; claiming 
Definition of caste. descent from a mythical ancestor, 

human or divine ; professing to follow the same hereditary 
calling ; and regarded by those who are competent to give an opinion 
as forming a single homogeneous community. The name gener¬ 
ally denotes or is associated with a specific occupation. A caste is 
almost invariably endogamous in the sense that a member of the 
large circle denoted by the common name may not marry outside 
that circle, but witliin the circle there are usually a number of smaller 
circles each of which is also endogamous. Thus it is not enough to 
say that a Brahman at the present day cannot marry any woman who 
is not a Brahman ; his wife must not only be a Brahman, she must 
also belong to the same endogamous division of the Brahman caste. 

By the side of this rigid definition I may place the general 
M. senart’sdescrip- description of caste which is given by M. Emile 
Senart in his fascinating study of the caste system 
of India. After reminding hisTeaders that no statement that can 
be made on the subject of caste can be considered as absolutely true, 
that the apparent relations of the facts admit of numerous shades 
of distinction, and that only the most general characteristics cover 
the whole of the subject, M. Senart goes on to describe a caste as a 
close corporation, in theory at any rate rigorously hereditary ; equip’- 
ped with a certain traditional and independent organization, includ¬ 
ing a chief and a council; meeting on occasion in assemblie.s of 
more or less plenary authority, and joining in the celebration of 
certain festivals; bound together by a common occupation; ob¬ 
serving certain common usages which relate more particularly to 
marriage, to food and to questions of ceremonial pollution ; and ruling 
its members by the exercise of a jurisdiction the extent of which 
varies, but which succeeds, by the sanction of certain penalties and 
above all by the power of final or revocable exclusion from the 
group, in making the authority of the community eft'ectively felt. 

These, in the view of one of the most distinguished of French 
scholars, are the leading features of Indian caste. 
An Hnghsh parallel, j always been much 

impressed by the difficulty of conveying to Europe£.n readers who have 
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experience of India even an approximate idea of the extraordinary 
complexity of the social system which is involved in the word caste. 
At the risk of being charged with frivolity I shall, therefore, venture 
on an illustration, based on one which I published in Blackwood's 
Magazine a good many years ago, of a caste expressed in terms 
of an English social group. Let us take an instance, and, in order 
to avoid the fumes of bewilderment that are thrown off by uncouth 
names, let us frame it on English lines. Let us imagine the great 
tribe of Smith, the ‘noun of multitude,’ as a famous headmaster 
used to call it, to be transformed by art magic into a caste organiz¬ 
ed on the Indian model, in which all the subtle nuances of social 
merit and demerit which Puttch and the society papers love to 
chronicle should have been set and hardened into positive regulations 
affecting the intermarriage of families. The caste thus formed would 
trace its origin back to a mythical eponymous ancestor, the first 
Smith who converted the rough stone hatchet into the bronze battle- 
axe and took his name from the “ smooth ”* weapons that he wrought 
for his tribe. Bound together by this tie of common descent, they 
would recognize as the cardinal doctrine of their community the rule 
that a Smith must always marry a Smith, and could by no possibility 
marry a Brown, a Jones, or a Robinson. But over and above this 
general canon three other modes or principles of grouping within the 
caste would be conspicuous. First of all, the entire caste of Smith 
would be split up into an indefinite number of “ in-marrying” clans 
based upon all sorts of trivial distinctions. Brewing Smiths and 
baking Smiths, hunting Smiths and shooting Smiths, temperance 
Smiths and licensed-victualler Smiths, Smiths with double-barrelled 
names and hyphens. Smiths with double-barrelled names without 
hyphens. Conservative Smiths, Radical Smiths, tinker Smiths, tailor 
Smiths, .Smiths of Mercia, Smiths of Wessex—all these and all othe 
imaginable varieties of the tribe Smith would be as it were crysta' 
lised by an inexorable law forbidding the members of any of the* 
groups to marry beyond the circle marked out by the clan nam 
Thus the Unionist Mr. Smith could only marry a Unionist Miss 
Smith, and might not think of a Home Rule damsel ; the free trade 
Smiths woyld have nothing to say to the tariff reformers ; a hyphen- 
Smith could only marry a hyphen-Smith and so on. Secondly, 
within each class enquiry would disclose a number of ‘ out-marrying’ 
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groups, bearing distinctive names, and governed by the rule that a 
man of one group could in no circumstances marry a girl of the same 
group. In theory each group would be regarded as a circle of blood- 
kindred and would trace its descent from a mythical or historical 
ancestor like the Wayland-Smith of the Berkshire hills, the Captain 
Smith who married Pocahontas, or the Mr. W. H. Smith of the railway 
bookstalls. The name of each would usually suggest its origin, 
and marriages within the limits defined by the group-name would 
be deemed incestuous, however remote the actual relationship between 
the parties concerned. A Wayland could not marry a Wayland, 
though the two might come from opposite endfe of the kingdom and be 
in noway related, but must seek his bride in the Pocahontas or book¬ 
stall circle, and 6o on. Thus the system, the converse of that just 
described, would effect in a cumbrous and imperfect fashion what is 
done for ourselves by the table of prohibited degrees at the end of the 
prayer-book—cumbrous because it would forbid marriage between 
people who are in no sense relations, and imperfect because the group- 
name would descend in the male line and would of itself present no 
obstacle to a man marrying his grandmother. Thirdly, running 
through the entire series of clans we should find yet another principle 
at work breaking up each in-marrying clan into three or four smaller 
groups which would form a sort of ascending scale of social dis¬ 
tinction. Thus the clan of hyphen-Smiths, which we take to be the 
cream of the caste—the Smiths who have attained to the crowning 
glory of double names securely welded together, by hyphens—would 
be again divided into, let us say, Anglican, Dissenting, andi 
Salvationist hyphen-Smiths, taking regular rank in that order. 
Now the rule of this series of groups would be that a man of the 
highest or Anglican group might marry a girl of his ^own group or 
of the two lower groups, that a man of the second or Dissenting 
group might take a Dissenting or Salvationist wife, while a Salva¬ 
tionist man Mfould be restricted to his own group. A woman, it will 
be observed, could under no circumstances marry dowm into a 
group below her, and it would be thought eminently desirable for 
her to marry into a higher group. Other things being equal it is 
clear that two-thirds of the Anglican girls would get no husbands, 
and two-thirds of the Salvationist men no wives. These are some of 
the restrictions which would control the process of match-making 
among the Smiths if they were organized in a caste of the Indian 
type. There would also be restrictions as to food. The different in-* 
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marrying clans would be precluded from dining together, and their 
possibilities of reciprocal entertainment would be limited to those 
products of the confectioner’s shop into the composition of which 
water, the most fatal and effective vehicle of ceremonial impurity, 
had not entered. Water pollutes wholesale, but its power as a 
conductor of malign influence admits of being neutralised by a suffi¬ 
cient admixture of milk, curds, whey, or clarified butter—in fact of 
anything that comes from the sacred cow'. It would follow from this 
that the members of our imaginary caste could eat chocolates and 
other forms of sweetmeats together, but could not drink tea or coffee, 
and could only partake of ices if they were made with cream and 
were served on metal, not porcelain, plates. I am sensible of 
having trenched on the limits of literary and scientific propriety in 
attempting to describe an ancient and famous institution in unduly 
vivacious language, but the parallel is as accurate as any parallel 
drawn from the other end of the world can well be, and it has the 
advantage of being presented in terms familiar to European readers. 
The illustration, indeed, may be carried a step further. If we 
suppose the various aggregates of persons bearing the two or three 
thousand commonest English surnames to be formed into separate 
castes and organized on the lines described above, So that no one 
could marry outside the caste-name and could only marry within that 
limit subject to the restrictions imposed by differences of residence, 
otfiipation, religion, custom, social status and the like the mental 
pir.iure thus formed will give a fairly adequate idea of the bewilder¬ 
ing complexity of the Indian caste system. 

All over India at the present moment tribes are gradually 
oonversion of trtUes ^nd ins.msibly being transformed into castes. 

intocaotee. The Stages of this operation are in themselves 
difficult to trace. The main agency at work is fiction, which in this 
inshiiice takes the form of the pretence that whatever usage prevails 
to-day did not come into existence yesterday, but has been so from 
the bre'ir.ning of time. It may be hoped that the Ethnographic 
Survey now in progress will throw some light upon the singular 
course of evolution by which large masses of people surrender a 
condition of comparative freedom and take in exchange a condition 
which becomes more burdensome in proportion as its status is 
higher. So far as my own observation goes several distinct processes 
an> involved in the movement, and these proceed independently in 
different places and at different times. 
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2-^ (l) The leading men of an aboriginal tribe, having somehow 

got on in the world and become independent landed proprietors, 
manage to enrol themselves in one of the more distinguished castes. 
They usually set up as Rajputs, their first step being to start a 
Brahman priest who invents for them a mythical ancestor, supplies 
them with a family miracle connected with the locality where the 
tribe is settled, and discovers that they belong to some hitherto 
unheard-of clan of the great Rajput community. In the earlier 
stages of their advancement they generally find great difficulty in 
getting their daughters married, as they will not take husbands 
from their original tribe and Rajputs of '‘fheir adopted caste will, 
of course, not condescend to alliances with them. But after a 
generation or two their persistency obtains its reward and they 
intermarry, if not with pure Rajputs, at least with a superior order 
of manufactured Rajputs whose promotion into Brahmanical society 
dates far enough back for the steps by which it was gained to 
have been forgotten. Thus a real change of blood may take place, 
as indeed one is on occasion in a position to observe, while in any 
case the tribal name is completely lost and with it all possibility 
of correctly separating this .class of people from the Hindus of 
purer blood and of tracing them to any particular Dravidian 
or Mongoloid- tribe. They have been absorbed in the fullest 
sense of the word, and henceforth pass and are locally accepted 
as high-class Hindus. All stages of the process, family miracle 
and all, can be illustrated by actual instances taken from the loadiug 
families in various parts of India. The most picturesque instance ol 
the class of legend to which I refer is that associated with tin* faniily 
of the Maharajas of Chutia Nagpur, who call themselves Nagb^tc"*' 
Rajputs, and on the strength of their mythical pedigret; havi* 
probably succeeded in occasionally procuring wives of reputed Rajput 
blood. The story itself is a variant of the well-known Lohengrin 
legend. It tells how a king of the Nagas or snakes, the strange pre¬ 
historic race which figures so largely in Indian mythology, took upon 
him.self human form and married a beautiful Brahman girl of Benares. 
His incarnation, however, was in two respe< ts inconiplete, for tie 
could not get rid of his forked tongue and his evil-smelling breath. 
Consequently, as the story goes, in order to conceal these disagree¬ 
able peculiarities he always slept with his back to his wife. His 
precautions, however, were un.successful. for she discovered what 
he sought to conceal and her curiosity was greatly inflamed. But 
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the snake king,' being bound by the same condition as his Teutonic 

prototype, could only disclose his origin at the cost of separation 
from his wife. Accordingly, by a device familiar to Indian husbands, 
he diverted her attention by proposing to take her on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Jagannath at Puri in Orissa. The couple started by the 
direct route through the hills and forests of Chutia Nagpur, and when 
they reached the neighbourhood of the present station of Ranchi the 
wife was seized by the pains of childbirth. Her curiosity revived, and 
she began to ask questions. By folk-lore etiquette questions asked oh 
such an occasion must be answered, and her husband was compelled 
to explain that he was really the Takshak Raja, the king of the snakes. 
Having divulged this fatal secret he did not, like Lohengrin, make 
a dignified exit to the strains of slow music. He straightway turned 
into a gigantic cobra, whereupon his wife was delivered of a male 
child and died. The poor snake made the best of the trying position 
in which he found himself; he spread his hood and sheltered the 
infant from the rays of the mid-day sun. While he was thus 

occupied, some wood cutters of the Munda tribe appeared upon the 
scene and decided that a child discovered in such remarkable circum¬ 
stances must be destined to a great future and should at once be adopt¬ 
ed as their chief. That is the family legend of the Nagbansi Rajas 
of Chutia Nagpur. It was received with derisive merriment by 
a number of genuine Rajputs who attended a conference which I held 
at Mount Abu in igoo for the purpose of organizing the census of 
Rajputana. They had never heard of such a thing as a Nagbansi 
Rajput, but they entirely appreciated the point of the story. 
Similar tales, associated sometimes with a peacock, sometimes with a 
cow, sometimes with other animals or trees, are told of various land¬ 
owning families which have attained brevet rank as local Rajputs. 
Anyone who has the curiosity to inquire into the distribution of 
tenures on the estates of these manufactured Rajputs will usually 
find that a number of the best villages lying round the residence of 
the Chief are held on peppercorn rents by the descendants of the 
Brahmans who helped him to his miraculous pedigree. 

(2) A number of aborigines, as we may conveniently call them, 
though the term begs art insoluble question, embrace the tenets of 
a Hindu religious sect, lo.sing thereby their tribal name and becoming 
Vaishnavas, Lingayats, Ramayats, or the like. Whether there is 
any mixture of blood or not will depend upon local circumstances 
and the rules ot the sect regarding intermarriage. Anyhow, the 
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identity of the converts as aborigines is usually, though not 
invariably, lost, and this also may, therefore, be regarded as a case 
of true absorption. 

(3) A whole tribe of aborigines, or a large section of a tribe, 
enrol themselves in the ranks of Hinduism under the style of a new 
caste, which, though claiming an origin of remote antiquity, is 
readily distinguishable by its name from any of the standard and 
recognized castes. Thus the great majority of the Kochh inhabitants 
of Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, and part of Dinajpur now invariably describe 
themselves as Rajbansis or Bhanga Kshatriyas—a designation which 
enables them to represent themselves as an outlying branch of the 
Kshatriyas of Hindu tradition who fled to north-eastern Bengal in 
order to escape from the wrath of Parasu-Rama. They claim descent 
from Raja Dasaratha, the father of Rama, they keep Brahmans, imitate 
the orthodox ritual in their marriage ceremony, and have begun to 
adopt the Brahmanical system oigotras. In respect of this last point 
they are now in a curious state of transition, as they have all hit upon 
the same gotra (Kasyapa) and thus habitually transgress the primary 
rule of the Brahmanical system, which absolutely prohibits marriage 
within gotra. But for this defect in their connubial arrange¬ 
ments a defect which will probably be corrected in course of time 
as they and their priests rise in intelligence—there would be nothing 
in their customs to distinguish them from Indo-Aryan Hindus ; 
although there has been no mixture of blood and they remain thorough¬ 
ly Kochh under the name of Rajbansi. It is right to add that, how¬ 
ever baseless the tradition must be in the case of the tribe as a whole, 
it does not follow that it may not enshrine a grain of fact as applied 
to their Chief. The Rajputs in India, like the Normans in Europe, 
travelled far afield[ in their conquering excursions. In a country 
where history masquerades in the garb of legend there is nothing 
prtma facie improbable in the conjecture that the story of theBhanga- 
Kshatriyas may be really a mythological version of the true origin 
of the reigning family of Cooch Bihar. A Chief of the higher race 
ruling a people of the lower is a phenomenon too common to require 
explanation. 

(4) A whole tribe of aborigines, or a section of a tribe, beconu; 
gradually converted to Hinduism without, like the RSjbansis, aban¬ 
doning their tribal designation. This is what has happened among 
the Bhumij of Western Bengal. Here a pure Dravidian race have 
lost their original language and now speak only Bengali ; they 
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worship Hindu gods in addition to their own (the tendency being to 
relegate the tribal gods to the women) and the more advanced among 
them employ Brahmans as family priests. They still retain a set of 
totemistic exogamous sub-divisions closely resembling those of the 
Mundas and the Santals. But they are beginning to forget the 
totems which the names of the sub-divisions denote, and the names 
themselves will probably soon be abandoned in favour of more aristo¬ 
cratic designations. The tribe will then have become a caste in the 
full sense of the word, and will go on stripping itself of all customs 
likely to betray its true descent. The physical characteristics of its 
members will alone survive. With their transformation into a caste 
the Bhumij will be more strictly endogamous than they were as a 
tribe, and even less likely to modify their physical type by inter¬ 
marriage with other races. 

By such processes as these, and by a variety of complex social 
influences whose working cannot be precisely 
Types of OMte. traced, a number of types or varieties of caste 
have been formed which admit of being grouped as follows : 

(i) The tribal type, where a tribe like the Bhumij referred to 
above has insensibly been converted into a caste, 
ri)Tribal castes preserving its original name and many of its 
characteristic customs, but modifying its animistic practices more 
and more in the direction of orthodox Hinduism and ordering its 
manner of life in accordance with the same model.^ Numerous ins¬ 
tances xjf this process are to be found all over IndiA ; it has been at 
work for centuries and it has even been supposed that the Sudras of 
Indo-Aryan tradition were originally a Dravidian tribe which was 
thus incorporated into the social system of the conquering race. 
Considerations of space preclude me from attempting an exhaustive 
enumeration of the castes which may plausibly be described as tribes 
ab.sorbed into Hinduism, but I may mention as illustrations of the 
transformation that has taken place, the Ahir, Dom, and Dosadh of 
the United Provinces and Bihar; the Gujar, Jat, Meo, and Rajput 
of Rajputana and the Punjab; the Koli, Mahar, and Maratha of 
Bombay ; the Bagdi, Bauri, Chandal (Namasudra), Kaibartta, Pod, 
and Raibansi-Kochh of Bengal; and in Madras the Mai, Nayar, 
Vellaia, and Paraiyan or Pariah, of whom the last retain traditions of 
a time’when they possessed an independent organisation of their 
own and had not been relegated to a low place in the Hindu social 

system. 
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(ii) Functional castes. 


{ii) The functional or occupational type of Caste is so numerous 
and so widely diffused and its characteristics are 
so prominent that community of function is 
ordinarily regarded as the chief factor in the evolution of caste. 
Whatever the original impulse may have been, it is a matter of 
observation at the present day not only that almost every caste pro¬ 
fesses to have a traditional occupation, though many of its members 
have abandoned it, but that the adoption of new occupations or of 
changes in the original occupation may give rise to sub-divisions of 
the caste which ultimately develop into entirely distinct castes. 
Thus among the large castes shown in the rflaps at the end of this 
chapter the Ahirs are by tradition herdsmen ; the Brahmans priests ; 
the Chamars aiid Mochis workers in leather; the Chuhras, Bhangis, 
and Dorns scavengers ; the Dosadhs village watchmen and messen¬ 
gers ; the Goalas milkmen ; the Kaibarttas and Kewats fishermen 
and cultivators ; the Kayasths writers ; the Koiri and Kachhi mar¬ 
ket gardeners ; the Kumhars potters ; the Pods fishermen ; and the 
Teli and Tili oil-pressers and traders. But the proportion of a caste 
that actually follows the traditional occupation may vary greatly. 
It is shown in the Bengal Ceosus Report that 8o per cent of the 
Ahirs in Bihar are engaged in agriculture ; that of the Bengal Brah¬ 
mans only 17 per cent and of the Bihar Brahmans only 8 per cent are 
‘‘1 religious functions ; that not more than 8 per cent of the 
Chamars in Bihar live by working fn leather, the remainder being culti¬ 
vators or general labourers ; that two-thirds of the Kayasths in Bengal 
are agriculturists, and that only thirty-five per cent of the Telis follow 
their traditional profession. A remarkable instance of the formation 
of a caste on the basis of distinctive occupation is supplied by the 
Garpagari or haih-avert^r in the Maratha districts of the Central Pro¬ 


vinces, a village servant whose duty it is tp control the elements and 
protect the crops from the destructive hail storms which are frequent 
in that part of India. For this, says Mr. Russell, ‘he receives a 
contribution from the cultivators ; but in recent years an unavoidable 
.scepticism as to his efficiency has tended to reduce his earnings. 
Mr. Fuller told me that on one occasion when he was hastening 
through the Chanda District on tour and pressed for time, the 
weather at one of his halting places looked threatening, and he 
feared that it would rain and delay the march. Among the villagers 
who came to see him was the local Garpagari, and not wishing u» 
neglect any chance he ordered him to up his position outside 





the camp and keep off the rain. This the Garpagari did, and 
watched through the night. In the event the rain held off, the 
camp moved, and that Garpagari’s reputation was established for 
life.’* Changes of occupation in their turn, more especially among 
the lower castes, tend to bring about the formation of separate castes. 
The Sadgops of Bengal have within recent times taken to agricul¬ 
ture and broken away from the pastoral caste to which they origin¬ 
ally belonged; the educated Kaibarttas and Pods are in course of 
separating themselves from their brethren who have not learnt Eng¬ 
lish ; the MadhunlLpit are barbers who became confectioners ; the 
Chasadhobas washermen who took to agriculture. But perhaps the 
best illustration of the contagious influence of the fiction that 
differences of occupation imply a difference of blood is to be found 
in the list of Musalman castes enumerated by Mr. Gait in the 
Bengal Census Report of 1901. This motley company includes the 
Abdal of Northern and Eastern Bengal, who circumcise Muham¬ 
madan boys and castrate animals, while their women act as mid¬ 
wives ; the Bhatiyara or inn-keepers of Bihar; the butchers (Chik 
and Kasai); the drummers (Nagarchi and Dafali), of whom the 
latter exorcise evil spirits and avert the evil eye by beating a drum 
(daf) and also officiate as priests at the marriages and funerals of 
people who are too poor to pay the regular Qazi; the cotton-carders 
(Dhunia or Nadaf) numbering 200,000 in Bengal ; the barbers 
(Hajjam or Turk-Naia); the Jolaha weavers, cultivators, book¬ 
binders, tailors, and dyers numbering nearly a quarter of a million 
in Bengal and nearly three millions in India; the oil-pressers 
(Kalu) ; the green-grocers (Kunjra); the embroiderers (Patwa) 
and a number of minor groups. All of these bodies are castes of 
the standard Hindu type with governing committees {panchayats 
or tndtbars) of their own who organize strikes and see that no 
member of the caste engages in a degrading occupation, works 
for lower wages than his brethren, eats forbidden food, or marries 
a woman of another caste. Breaches of these and various other 
unwritten ordinances are visited in the last resort by the extreme 
penalty of excommunication. This means that no one will eat or 
smoke with the offender, visit at his house, or marry his daughter, 
while in extreme cases he is deprived of the services of the barber 
and the washerman. 
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{Hi) The sectarian comprises a small number of castes 
which commenced life as religious sects founded 
(111) Sectarian castes. philanthropic enthusiasts who, having evolved 

some metaphysical formula offering a speedier release from the 
tcedium vitce which oppresses the East, had further persuaded them¬ 
selves that all men were equal, or at any rate that all believers in 
their teaching ought to be equal. As time went on the practical 
difficulties of realizing this ideal forced themselves upon the mem¬ 
bers of the sect; they found their company becoming unduly mixed ; 
and they proceeded to re-organize themselves on the lines of an 
ordinary caste. A notable instance of this tendency to revert to the 
normal type of Hindu society is to be found in the present condition 
of the Lingayat or Virshaiv caste of Bombay and Southern India, 
which numbers 2,600,000 adherents. Founded as a sect in the 
twelfth century by a reformer who proclaimed the doctrine of the 
equality of all who received the eightfold sacrament ordained by 
him and wore on their persons the mysticemblematic of the 
god Siva, the LingSyat community had begun by the close of the 
seventeenth century' to develop endogamous sub-castes based upon, 
the social distinctions which their founder had expressly abjured. 
At the recent Census the process of transforming the sect into a caste 
had advanced still further. In a petition presented to the Govern¬ 
ment of India the members of the Lingayat community protested 
against the “most offensive and-mischievous order” that all of 
them should be entered in the Census papers as belonging to tho^ 
same caste, and asked that they might be recorded as Virshaiv 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, or Sudras, as the case might be. 

It would be difficult to find a better illustration of the essentially 
particularist instinct of the Indian people, of the aversion with which 
they regard the doctrine that all men are equal, and of the growing ^ 
attraction exercised by the aristocratic scheme of society which their 
ancient traditions enshrine. The legend of tlie four original castes 
may have no historical foundation, but there can be no question as 
to the spread of its influence or the strength of the sentiment which 
it inspires. 

A somewhat similar case is that of the Saraks of western 
Bengal, Chutia Nagpur, and Orissa, who seem to be a Hinduised 
remnant of the early Jain people to whom local legends ascribe the 
ruined temples, the defaced images, and even the abandoned 
copper mine§ of that part of Bengal. Their name is a variant of 
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Sravaka (Sanskrit ‘ hearer the designation of the Jain laity ; they 
are strict vegetarians, never eating flesh, and on no account taking 
life, and if in preparing tlieir food any mention is made of the 
word ‘ cutting, ’ the omen is deemed so disastrous that everything 
must be thrown away. In Orissa they call themselves Buddhists 
and assemble once a year at the famous cave temples of Khandagiri 
near Cuttack to make offerings to the Buddhist images there and to 
confer on religious matters. But these survivals of their ancient faith 
have not saved them from the all-pervading influence of caste. They 
have split up into endogamous groups based partly on locality and 
partly on the fact that some of them have taken to the degraded occu¬ 
pation of weaving, and they now form a Hindu caste of the ordinary 
type. The same fate has befallen the Gharbari Atiths, the Sannyasi, 
the Jugis, the J5ti-Baishtams of Bengal, the Banhraof Nepal New- 
ars who were originally Buddhist priests but abandoned celibacy and 
crystallized into a caste—and the Bishnois and Sadhs of the United 
Provinces. The Bishnois of Rohilkhand, says Mr. Burn,* are di- 
vided into nine endogamous groups or sub-castes ‘ called after the 
castes from which they were recruited. New converts take their 
place in the appropriate sub-castes. ’ In the case of the Sadhs 
‘recruitsare no longer admitted, and it is peculiar that no endoga¬ 
mous or exogamous divisions exist, the only restriction on marriage 

being that intermarriage is forbidden between two families as long 
as the recollection of a former marriage connexion between them 
remains.' The instance is of special interest as the equality main- 
tainted by the tenets of the sect, which has developed into a caste, has 
not yet been destroyed, as is usual in such cases. A still more 
remarkable, because a more modern, case is mentioned by Sir 
Henry Cotton, who states that ‘ the more self-assertive portion of the 
Brahmo community’ appears to be ‘in the course of forming’ 
/-acre All these curious developments serve to illustrate 

^ new 

the comparatively insignificant part that religion has played in the 
shaping of the caste system, and the strength of the tendency to 
morcelLment, to splitting up into fractional groups, that is characteris¬ 
tic of Hindu society. So long as the sectarian instinct confines itself 
to expressing a mere predilection for one god rather than another, or 
simply develops a new cult, however fantastic, which permits men to 
indulge in the' luxury of religious eccentricity without quitting the 
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narrow circle of their social environment, its operations are undis¬ 
turbed and the sects which it forms may flourish and endure. But 
directly it invades the social sphere and seeks to unify and amalga- 
tnate groups of theoretically different origin it comes in contact with 
a force too strong for it and has to give way. Race dominates reli¬ 
gion ; sect is weaker than caste. 

Even Christianity has not altogether escaped the subtle contagion 
of caste. Almost everywhere in India a tendency has been observed 
on the part of converts from Hinduism to group themselves according 
to the castes to which they originally belonged. This sometimes 
assumes the form of a division into two groupsi^' the higher restricted 
to those who were members of the ‘clean’ castes from whom Brahmans 
can take water, while the lower comprises all those of inferior rank. 
On the west coast the retention of caste distinctions was deliberately 
recognised by the Portuguese missionaries, and the results of this 
policy have survived down to the present day. The Indian Roman 
Catholic Christians of the Konkan, the low-lying strip of coast 
between the Western Ghats and the sea, are divided into Bambans or 
Bammans (Brahmans), Charodas or Chardos (Kshatriyas or 
Chhatris), Sudirs (Sudras), Ren(Jers (drawers of palm-juice), Gavids 
or Gavdas (salt-makers), Modvals (washermen), Rumbars (potters), 
and Kaphris or-Sidis (labourers), whose thick lips, slanting fore¬ 
heads and curly beards suggest an infusion of Somali blood. Inter¬ 
marriages among these groups, wliile not absolutely forbidden, are 
said to be rare, though in South Kanara such unions ‘ are graduall)!. 
becoming more frequent in cases in which members of castes other 
than the Bammans have succeeded in obtaining a good position in 
the official, legal, or commercial community.’* Infant marriage is 
forbidden ain.ong the Konkani Christians, but girls are married as 
soon as they are twelve years old, and sometimes even before that age 
under a special dispensation from the Bishop. Widow marriage, 
though not forbidden, ‘ is as much condemned as among the pagans.’ 
Many of them, especially the women, ban not bear the idea of eating 
beef, and they observe the characteristic Hindu prohibition against 
a wife addressing or speaking of her husband by his name. The 
marriage ceremony is performed in Church according to Christian 
rite.s, but it is preceded and followed by observances which are palpable 


. ' Manual cf South Kanara. j Stuirock. i.c.s., 1394. Vide also Bombay Gaitltetr, 
Vol. XVs Port I, 18^3; and Indian Caste, by Mr. J. A. Sr.ldanha, 1904. 
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survivals from the Hindu customs of betrothal and marriage. These 
include the formal bathing of the betrothed couple, the giving of a 
dinner to the poor for the benefit of the deceased ancestors of the 
family, the tying of a tali or lucky necklace ( which sometimes has a 
cross or a figure of the infant Jesus as a pendant) round the bride s 
neck, the exchange of presents, and the formal transfer of the bride 
to her husband’s family. 

Further south in the little State of Cochin on the Malabar coast, 
where Christianity has been established for many centuries and is 
believed by some authorities to date from apostolic times, a different 
principle has asserted itself. In the course of ages, disputes as to 
theological doctrine, ecclesiastical ritual, or spiritual supremacy have 
led to the formation among the non-Protestant Christians in Cochin of 
a number of sects—the Roman Catholics of the Latin rite, who use the 
Liturgy of the Romish Church in Latin, and are further sub-divided 
into the Three Hundred, the Five Hundred, and the Seven Hundred, 
obscure schisms possibly derived merely from the number of families 
that were converted by the Portuguese missionaries on successive occa¬ 
sions ; the Roman Catholics of the Syrian rite, who use the Romish 
Liturgy in ancient Syriac ; the Chaldean Syrians, who are under the 
Patriarch of Babylon and differ in several minute points of ritual from 
the Romo-Syrians ; the Jacobite Syrians, who are under the Patriarch 
of Antioch ; and the Reformed or St. Thomas Syrians, an offshoot of 
the Jacobites who recognise the supremacy neither of the Pope nor 
of the Patriarch of Antioch and obey a Bishop of their own. These 
last have come to some extent under ProtesUnt influence, and they 
insist upon the title of St. Thomas Syrians as marking their close 
adherence to the teaching and ritual of the apostolic age. They deny 
that the Bible should be interpreted by the traditions of the Church ; 
they reject confession, absolution, fasting, the invocation of Saints, 
and the veneration of relics ; they object to masses for the dead and 
dispute the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. Of these seven sects 
the first five appear to have crystallised into regular castes between 
the members of which no intermarriage is possible. The two 
branches of the Jacobite Syrians still intermarry, subject to a further 
distinction between residents of the northern and southern divisions 
of the State, the former of whom claim to be superior to the latter 
on the ground of their descent from the first colonists from Syria. 

{iv) Castes formed by crossing .—criticism has been espe¬ 
cially active in its ^attacks on that portion of the traditional theory 
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which derives the multitude of mixed or inferior castes from an 
(iv) Castes formed intricate series of crosses between members of 
by crossing. original four. No one can examine the long 

lists which purport to illustrate the working of this process without 
being struck by much that is absurd and inconsistent. But in 
India it does not necessarily follow that, because the individual 
applications of a principle are ridiculous, the principle itself can 
have no foundation in fact. The last thing that would occur to the 
literary theorists of those times, or to their successors the pandits of 
to-day, would be to go back upon actual facts, ajjid to seek by analy¬ 
sis and comparison to work out the true stages of evolution. They 
. found, as I infer from plentiful experience of my own, a priori 
method simpler and more congenial. That at least did not compel 
them to pollute their souls by the study of plebeian usage. Having 
once got hold of a formula, they insisted, like Thales and his contem¬ 
poraries, on making it account for the entire order of things. Thus, 
castes which were compact tribes, castes which had been developed 
out of corporations like the mediaeval trade guilds, and castes which 
expressed the distinction between fishing and hunting, agriculture 
and handicrafts, were all supposed to have been evolved by interbreed- 
ing. 


But the initial principle, though it could not be stretched to explain 
everything, nevertheless rests upon a residuum of historical fact. 
It happens that we can still observe its workings among a number of 
Dravidian tribes, which, though not yet drawn into the vortex of 
Brahmanism, have been in some degree affected by the example of 
Hindu organization. As regards inter-tribal marriages, they seem to be 
in a stage of development through which the Hindus themselves may 
have passed. A man may marry a woman of another tribe, but the 
offspring of such unions do not become members of either the pater¬ 
nal or maternal groups, but belong to a distinct endogamous aggre¬ 
gate, the name of which often denotes the precise cross by which it 
was started. Among the large tribe of Mundas we find, for instance, 
nine such groups—Khangar-Munda, Kharia-Mund^, Konkpat- 
Munda, Karanga-Munda, Mahili-Munda, Nagbansi-Munda, OrSon- 
Mund^, Sad-Munda, Savar-Munda—descended from intermarriages 
between Munda men and women of other tribes. The Mahilis 
again have five sub-tribes of this kind, and themselves trace 
their discent to the union of a Munda with a SantSl woman. Illus¬ 
tration;; of this sort might be multiplied almost, indefinitely. The 
t, PI 6 
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^Jint to be observed is that the sub-tribes formed by inter-tribal 
crossing are from an early stage complete endogamous units, and 
that they tend continually to sever their slender connection with the 
parent group, and stand forth as independent tribes. As soon as this 
comes to pass, and a functional or territorial name disguises their 
mixed descent, the process by which they have been formed is seen 
to resemble closely that by which the standard Indian tradition seeks 
to explain the appearance of other castes alongside of the classical 

Within the limits of the regular caste system Mr. Gait mentions 
the Shagirdpeshas of Bengal as a true caste “which takes its origin 
from miscegenation, and which is still adding to its numbers in the 
same way. Amongst the members of the higher castes of Orissa 
who do not allow widow remarriage, and also amongst the KSyasth 
immigrants from Bengal it is a common practice to take as maid¬ 
servants and concubines women belonging to the lower clean castes, 
such as Chasa and Bhandari. The offspring of these maid-servants 
are known as Shagirdpesha. They form a regular caste of the 
usual type and are divided into endogamous groups with 
to the caste of the male parent. Kayasth Shagirdpeshas 
intermarry with Karan Shagirdpeshas, nor Rajput Shagij<||^pjMto'^. 
(their number is very small) with those of Kayasth 
intermarriage between the Shagirdpeshas of Karan and of Khandait 
descent sometimes takes place, just as such marriages sometimes 
occur between persons belonging to the castes to which they owe 
their origin. The caste of the mother makes no difference in the 
rank of the children, but those who can count several generations 
from their original progenitor rank higher than tho^e in whose case 
the stigma of illegitimacy is more recent. 

The word Shagirdpesha, which is compionly pronounced Sagar- 
h" means servant, and is applied with reference to the traditional 
^ ation which is domestic service. It is said that the word 
should properly be confined to the offspring of Bengali Kayasths, 
and that the llegitimate children of Karans and otlier cakes of Orissa 
should be called Krishnapakshi, or Antarpua, or, again, Antarkaran, 
Antarkhandait, etc. This distinction, however, is not obser'ed in 
nractice. The relationship between the legitimate children of a man 
of good caste and their bastard brothers and sisters is recognised, 
bat the latter cannot eat with the former, hence they are called 
b/i£tdniar, or separated by rice. They are entitled to mainti nance, 
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but cannot inherit their father’s property so long as there are any 
legitimate heirs. They usually serve in their father’s house until 
they grow up and marry; male children are then usually given a 
house and a few big/ias of land for their support. The Shagird- 
peshas are also sometimes known as Goldm (slave)—a term which is 
also applied to the Sudras of Eastern Bengal, who appear in several 
respects to be an analogous caste. Another appellation is Kotha po 
(own son), as distinguised from Pmja po (tenant son), which formerly 
denoted a purchased slave. Their family name is usually Singh or 
Das. Some of them have taken to cultivation, but they will not 
themselves handle the plough. They usually live in great poverty. 
It is said to be impossible for a Shagirdpesha under any circum- 
- stances to obtain admission to his father’s caste. If a man of that 
caste were to marry a Shagirdpesha woman he would be outcasted 
and his children would become Shagirdpesha. Persons of higher 
rank (usually outcasts) are admitted to the caste. A feast is given by 
the applicant for admission, and he is then formally acknowledged 
as a caste-fellow. 

In their social observances the Shagirdpeshas follow the 
practices of the higher castes. They forbid the remarriage of widows 
and do not allow divorce. Polygamy is only permitted when good 
cause is shown, e:g., if the first wife is barren or diseased. They 
belong to the Vaishnavasect, worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and 
employ good Brahmans. The binding portion of the marriage 
ceremony is the joining of the hands of bride and bridegroom by 
the officiating priest. Shagirdpeshas of the first generation, being 
illegitimate, cannot perform their father’s smd/i. They usually 
cremate their dead. In spite of their number (about 47,000) the 
caste is said to be of quite recent origin, and it is asserted that it 
did not exist a century and-a-half ago.” 

An older and more instructive illustration, dating possibly from 
before the Christian era, of the formation of a caste by crossing, 
is furnished by the Khas of Nepal, who are the offspring of mi.xed 
marriages between Rajputs or Brahman immigrants and the 
Mongolian women of the country. “ The females,”* says Hodgson, 
“would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their embraces, 
but their offspring must not be stigmatised as the infamous progeny 


'.Essay on the Origin and Classiecation of the Military Tribes of Nepal. J. A. S. R.. 
1833, P- 2i;<. 
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of a Brahman and a Mlechha—must, on the contrary, be raised to 
eminence in the new -order of things proposed to be introduced by 
their fathers. To this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still 
greater defiance of their creed, communicated the rank of the second 
order of Hinduism ; and from these two roots, mainly, sprung the 
now numerous, predominant, and extensively ramified tribe of the 
Khas, originally the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, 
now the proud title of the Kshatriyas, or military order of the 
kingdom of Nepal. The offspring of original Khas females and of 
Brahmans, with the honours and rank of the second order of 
Hinduism, got the patronymic titles of the first order, and hence the 
key to the anomalous nomenclature of so many stirpes of the military 
tribes of Nepal is to be sought in the nomenclature of the sacred 
order. It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty spirit 
of the Parbattias, that in spite of the yearly increasing sway of 
Hinduism in Nepal, and of the various attempts of the Brahmans in 
high office to procure the abolition of a custom so radically opposed 
to the creed both parties now profess, the Khas still insist that the 
fruit of commerce (marriage is out of the question) between their^^ 
females and males of the sacred order shall be ranked as Kshatj;ijH}l*r^,‘, 
wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title.” The 
call themselves Chattris or Kshatriyas-a practice which, acc 
Colonel Vansittart,* dates from Sir Jang Bahadur’s visit to 
in i8so Allied to the Khas are the Ektharia and the Thakuts, both 
of Rajput parentage on the male side, the Thakur ranking higher 
because their ancestors are supposed to have been rulers of various 
petty.States in Nepal. The Matwala Khas, again, are the progeny 
of Khas men and Magar women, and the Uchai Thakurs are of the 

same lineage on the female side. 

The Sudra caste of Eastern Bengal, the Rajbansi Baruas of 
Chittagong, believed to be the offspring of Burmese fathers and 
li mothers, the Vidurs of the Central Provinces, who claim Brah¬ 
man parentage on the male side and, though now marrying among 
themselves, still receive into their community the children of mixed 
hpnveen Brahmans and women of other castes, are minor 



' Notes on Nepal, 1896, p. 89. 
f Census Report of Assam, 1901. 
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attained puberty before marriage, and so had to be married to men 
of lower caste. The name Boria is popularly derived from bari, a 
widow, but the members of the caste prefer to call themselves Sut or 
Suta, the Shastric designation of the children of a Brahman woman 
by a Kshatriya, or Vaisya father. Borias are more numerous in 
Nowgong than in any other district of Assam, though the number 
of Brahmans there is comparatively small. On pointing this out 
to an educated Brahman of Nowgong, Mr. Allen received the 
singular explanation that “ the Gosains and Mohants of that district 
had put pressure upon householders to give away young Brahman 
widows in marriage to men of lower castes to prevent the society 
from becoming demoralized.” 

(v) Castes of the national type .—Where there is neither nation 

nor national sentiment, vit may seem paradoxi- 

(V) C&St0S< 

cal to talk about a national type of caste. 
There exist, however, certain groups, usually regarded as castes at 
the present day, which cherish traditions of bygone sovereignty 
and seem to preserve traces of an organization considerably more 
elaborate than that of an ordinary tribe. The Newars, a mixed 
people of Mongoloid origin, who were the predominant race in Nepal 
proper until the country was conquered and annexed by the Gurkha 
Prithi Narayan in 1768, may be taken as an illustration of such a 
survival. The group comprises both Hindus and Buddhists. The 
latter are at present slightly more numerous, but the former are said 
to be gaining ground by more frequent conversions. The two com¬ 
munities are quite distinct, and each is divided into an elaborate series 
of castes. Thus, among the Hindu Newars, we find at the top of the 
social scale the Devabhaja, who are Brahmans and spiritual teachers ; 
the Surjyabansi Mai, members of the old royal family ; the Sreshta, 
consisting of ministers and other officials ; and the Japu, who are 
cultivators. Then comes an intermediate group including, among 
others, the Awa, masons ; the Kawmi, carpenters and sweetmeat- 
makers, an odd combination of trades ; the Chhipi, dyers of cloth ; 
the K5 u, blacksmiths ; and the Nau, barbers. Lowest of all are the 
Pasi, washermen ; the Jugi, tailors and musicians ; the Po, sweepers, 
burners of dead bodies, and executioners, and the Kulu, drum 
makers and curriers. 

If the Marathas can be described as a caste, their history and 
traditions certainly stamp them as a caste of the national type, Phey 
number five millions at the present census, 3,650,000 in Bombay, 
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1,102,000 in Hyderabad, 81,000 in Madras, Mysore, 34 )®®® 

in the Central Provinces, the same number in Central India, and 
nearly 27,000 in Berar. According to Mr. Enthoven,* the Bombay 
MarSthas “ may be classified as a tribe with two divisions, Maratha 
and Maratha Kunbi, of which the former are hypergamous to the 
latter, but were not originally distinct. It remains to be explained 
that the Kunbis also consist of two divisions, Desh Kunbis number¬ 
ing 1,900,000, and Konkani Kunbis, of which there are 35 ®.®®® 
recorded. Intermarriage between these divisions is not usual. The 
barrier, however, seems to be purely geographical. It may not 
withstand the altered conditions due to improvements in communi¬ 
cations, arid it is not apparently based on any religious prohibition 
of intermarriages. The fact that the Kunbis consist of two branches 
must, however, be borne in mind in attempting to arrive at a correct 
description of the tribal configuration.” The highest class of 
Marathas is supposed to consist of ninety-six families, who profess 
to be of Rajput descent and to represent the Kshatriyas of the tradi¬ 
tional system. They wear the sacred thread, marry their daughters 
before puberty, and forbid widows to marry again. But 
to kinship with the Rajputs is effectually refuted by the 
pometric data now published, and by the survival among 
kuldevaks or totems, such as the sun-flower, the kadam^ t 
(Nauclea Kadamba), the mango, the conch-shell, the pea<?ocks 
feather, and turmeric, which are worshipped at marriages and at the 
ceremony of dedicating a new house, while their close connection with 
the Kunbis is attested by the fact that they take Kunbi girls as wives, 
though they do not give their own daughters to Kunbi men. 
A wealthy Kunbi, however, occasionally gains promotion to and 
marries into the higher grade and claims brevet rank as a Kshatriya. 
The fact seems to be that the ninety-six superior families represent 
Kunbis who came to the front during the decline of the Moghal 
Empire won for themselves princedoms or estates, claimed the rank 
landed gentry, and asserted their dignity by refusing their daugh¬ 
ters to their less distinguished brethren. 

{vi) Castes formed by migratimi.—\i members of a caste leave 
. their original habitat and settle permanently in 
another part of India, the tendency is for them' 
to be separated from the parent group and to develop into a distinct 


* Census Keport of Bombay, 1901. 
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caste. The stages of the process are readily traced. In the first 
instance it is assumed that people who go and live in foreign parts 
must of necessity eat forbidden food, worship alifen gods, and 
enter into relations with strange women. Consequently, when they 
wish to take wives from among their own people, they find that 
their social status has been lowered, and that they have to pay 
for the privilege of marrying within the parent group. This 
luxury grows more and more expensive, and in course of time the 
emigrants marry only among themselves and thus become a sub¬ 
caste usually distinguished by a territorial name, such as Jaun- 
puria, Tirhutia, Barendra, and the like. Mr. Gait has pointed out 
that “ the prolonged residence of persons of Bihar castes in Bengal 
generally results in their being placed under a ban as regards mar- 
riage,” and I had observed some years earlier that up-country 
barbers who settle in Bengal are called khoita and practically form 
a separate sub-caste, as Bengali barbers will not intermarry with 
them, while they are regarded as impure by the barbers of Upper 
India and Bihar by reason of their having taken up their residence 
in Bengal. If the process of differentiation is carried a step fur¬ 
ther (as indeed usually happened before the potent influence of 
rail lys had made itself felt), and the settlers assume a distinctive 
caste-name, all traces of their original affinities disappear and there 
remains only a dim tradition of their migration ‘from the West,’ 
the quarter whence, in Bengal at any rate, promotion is believed to 
come. Owing to this loss of identity the number of instances in 
which we can point with certainty to the formation of castes by migra¬ 
tion is comparatively small. Mr..Russell, writing of the Central 
Provinces, tells us how a native gentleman said to him, in speaking 
of his people, that when a few families of Khedawal Brahmans from 
Gujarat first settled in Damoh, they had the greatest difficulty in 
arranging their marriages. They could not marry with (heir 
caste-fellows in Giijarat, because their sons and daughters could not 
‘establish themselves,’ that is, could not prove their identity as 
Khedawal Brahmans; but since the railway has been opened, 
intermarriages take place freely with other Khedawals in Gujarat and 
Benares. So the geographical isolation of f.hhattisgarh, the country 
fthe ‘thirty-six foits’ of the Haihaibansi dyanasty of Ratanpur, 
s led to the social solation of the inhabitants. “I he Chhattisgarhi 
hmans,” says Mr. Russell, “ form a class apart, and up-country 
mans will have nothing to do with them.” The contempt in 
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which the people of this tract are held by their neighbours, 
expression in the following depreciatory verses 


Wah hai Chhatiisgarhi desh^ 
Jahdn Gond hai naresh. 
Niche bursi upar khdt^ 

Lagd hai chongi kd that, 
PahiU jutd pichhe bdt^ 

Tab dwe Chhatiisgarhi hat. 


%L 

finds 


which may be rendered thus :— 

'•This is Chhattisgarh, where the Gond is king of the jungle, 

Under his bed is a fire, for he cannot pay for a blanket ; 

Nor for a hookah indeed,—a leaf-pipe holds his tobacco. 

Kick him soundly first and then he will do what you tell him. 

The verses reflect the intolerant and domineering attitude of the 
Indo-Aryan towards the Dravidian, of the high-caste man towards 
the low, that has been characteristic of Indian society from the ear¬ 
liest times down to the present day. 

A good illustration of the formation of a caste by migration is 
to be found in the traditions of the Nambudri or Namputiri Brah¬ 
mans of Malabar. These Brahmans claim to nave come to the 
west coast from various sacred localities in Kathiawar and the nor¬ 
thern Deccan ; Mr. Fawcett describes them as “the truest Ary^’ "JjM 
Southern India; ” and their complexion and features seem tt 
some support to the tradition which assigns to them a foreign 
Whatever their original stock may have been, they are now art_ 
tirely separate caste differing from the Brahmans of other parts of 
India by their systematic practice of polygamy ; by their rejection of 
infant marriage ; by their restriction of marriage to the eldest son, 
tlie other brothers entering into polyandrous relations with Nayar wo¬ 
men ; and by the curious custom of ceremonial fishing which forms 
part of their marriage ritual. Another instance of the same process 
is furnished by the Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal. The current legend 
is that early in the eleventh century a.d., Adisura or Adisvara, Raja 
of Bengal, finding the Brahmans then settled in his dominions too 
ignorant to perform for him certain Vedic teremonies, applied to the 
Raja of Kanauj for priests conversant witn the sacred ritual of the 
Aryans. In answer tc his request there were sent to him five Brah¬ 
mans of Kanauj, one of 'them a son of the Raja, who brought with 
them their wives, their sacred fire, and their sacrificial implement' 

It is said that Adisura was at first disposed to treat th' 
with scanty respect, but ht was soon compelled to acknowledge 
' mistake and to make terms with people who had a monopoly ( 
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magical powers associated with the correct performance of ancient 
ritual. He then made over to them five populous villages, the num¬ 
ber of which was subsequently increased to fifty-six. The tradition 
>eems to chronicle an early brahmottar grant, the first perhaps of the 
long series of similar transactions that has played so important a part 
in the history of land tenures, in the development of caste influence 
and custom, and in promoting the spread of orthodox Hinduism 
throughout Bengal. Adisura did what the Rajas of outlying and 
unorthodox tracts of country (such as Bengal was in the eleventh 
century) have constantly done since and are doing still. A local chief, 
far removed from the great centres of Brahmanical lore, somehow 
becomes aware of his ceremonial shortcomings. In many cases, as 
ndeed is narrated of Adisura himself, a wandering priest brings 
'e to him that his outlandish ritual is not up to the orthodox stand¬ 
ee sends for Brahmans, gives them grants of land near his 
1 residence, and proceeds at their dictation to reform his ways on 
j model of the devout kings whom Brahmanical literature holds 
vip as the ideal for c- Raja to follow. The Brahmans find for him a 
respectable antiquity and provide him with a family 
|n|u|^, and in course of time, by dint of money and diplomacy, he 
in getting himself recognized as a member of the local Raj- 
a^firobiiimunity. But that does not mean that the real Rajputs will 
acknowledge his pretensions ; nor will the Brahmans who have at¬ 
tached themselves to his fortunes retain their status among the com¬ 
munity from which they have broken off. It will be said of them, 
as is said of the Brahman immigrants into Bengal, that they have 
married local women, eaten forbidden food, adopted strange customs, 
and forgotten the endless details of the elaborate ritual which they 
set forth to teach. As priests tn partibus infidelium they will be re¬ 
garded with suspicion by the Brahmans of their original stock ; they 
will have to pay higji for brides from among their own people, and 
eventually will be cut off altogether from the jus connuhii. When 
that stage has been reached they will have become to all intents and 
purposes a separate caste retaining the generic name of Brahman, 
,out forming a new' species and presenting a distinctive type. And 
this great change will have been brought about by the simple fact 
of their abandoning the habitat of their original community. 

Occasionally it may happen that social promotion, rather than 
degradation, results from a change of residence. In Chanda, a 
mote district of the Central Provinces, a f .mber of persons returned 
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themselves as Banvaiks and the designation being unknown in *e 

Census office, was referred to the district officer for explanation, it wa. 

S^rrepl^thattheBartvaikswereaclanofRaiputsfromO^^^^^^^^^ 

had come to NSgpur in the train of the Bhonsla Rajas 

military service under them. Now in Chut,a NagP-t‘he Baratks o 

Chik-Baraiks are a sulxiaste of the Pans-the helot 
makers who perform a variety of servile functions for the o.gantxec 
Dravidian tribes and used to live in a kind of Ghetto til the v, age 
oftheKandhs(Khonds)fot whom they purveyed children destintu 
fortui^n sacrifice and. when they had failed to steal other p^oplej 
children sold their own for this ghastly purpose. Mr. Russel 
observes' that “ though it is possible that the coincidence may b, 
Lcidental, still there seems good reason to fear that it is from ther 
humble beginnings that the Batwaik sect of Rajputs in Chanda 
trace its extraction. And it is clear that before the days of ran 
and the halfianna post an imposture of this sort must have been pr. 
callv impossible of detection." The conjecture seems a plausible o 
and the fact that Baraik is a title actually in use among the Jadubans. 
Rajputs may have helped the Pans to establish their fictitious rank. 

forli ty ckange. „/curtem.-The formation o 
^ new castes as a consequence of the neglect of 

(vii) Castes formed . ..cflo-p or the adoption of new ceremo- 

by changes of custom. established usage or uic H 

" r rwofictnc has been a familiar incident 

nial practices or secular occupations has oee 

^ r tUx. earlipst timcs. We are toiu in 

of the caste system from the earnest tunc 

f fhp. three twice-born castes, who have not 

Manu how men of the three twice u , 

re:eived the sacrament of initiation at the proper time, or who 

follow forbidden occupations, become VrStyas or outcasts, intercourse 

with whom is punished with a double fine, and whose descendants 

are graded as distinct castes. Living as a Vratya is a condition 

• volvingof itself exclusion from the original caste, and a Brahman 

‘1 performs sacrifices for such persons has to do penance. The 

• i f such changes of status is inherent in the system, and illus- 
trarioL of its application are plentiful. Sometimes it fibres in the 
uraditions of a caste under the form of a claim to a more distinguished 
©riein than is admitted by current opinion. The Skanda Pura 
for example, recounts an episode in Parasu Rama’s mid upon 
Kshatriyas, the object of which is to show that the KSyasths 

by birth Kshatriyas of full blood, who by reason of their "^ervi 

the ceremonies of the Sudras are called VrStya oi incomplete Ks - 

*iya.s. The Babhans oi Bhuinhars of the United Provinces a 
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ihar are supposed, according to some legends, to be Brahmans 
who lost status by taking to agriculture, and the Mongoloid Kochh 
of Northern Bengal describe themselves as Rajbanste, or as Vratya 
or Bhanga (broken) Kshatriyas—a designation which enables them 
to pose as an outlying branch of that exalted community who fled 
to these remote districts before the wrath of Parasu Rama, and there 
allowed their characteristic observances to fall into disuse. At the 
present day the most potent influence in bringing about elevations 
or depressions of social status which may result ultimately in the 
formation of new castes is the practice of widow marriage. With 
the advance of orthodox ideas that may plausibly be ascribed to the 
extension of railways and the diffusion of primary education it dawns 
upon some members of a particular caste that the custom of marrying 
widows is highly reprehensible, and with 'the assistance of their 
Brahmans they set to work to discourage it. The first step is to 
abstain from intermarriage with people who practise the forbidden 
thing, and thus to form a sub-caste which adopts a high-sounding 
name derived from some famous locality like Ajodhya or Kanauj, 
or describes itself as Biydhiit or JBehtiia ‘ the married ones,’ by way 
hasising the orthodox character of their matrimonial arrange- 
Thus the Awadhia or Ayodhya Kurmis of Bihar and the 
ijia Kurmis of the United Provinces pride themselves on pro- 
iDiiirig the remarriage of widows and are endeavouring to establish 
a shadowy title to be recognized as some variety of Kshatriya, in 
pursuance of which, with singular ignorance of the humble origin 
of the great Maratha houses, they claim kinship with Sivaji, Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla family of Nagpur. In Bihar they have succeeded 
in attaining a higher rank than ordinary Kurmis. Brahmans take 
waiar from their hands ; the funeral ceremony is performed on the', 
tw'elfth day after death, according to the custom of the higher castes ; 
and kuchchi food prepared by them is eaten by Kah§rs, Bhats. and 


other castes.who would refuse to ac .'ept food of this kind fromSudras. 
They have abandoned domestic service, and the wealthier members 
of the group exchange presents with the higher castes and are invited 
by them to ceremonial functions. But although the Awadhias have 
achieved complete practical separation from the main body of 
Kurmis no one accepts them as Ksha riyas or Rajputs, nor arc they 
recognized by Hindu public opinioi as forming a distinct caste. 
In the Punjab Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote in i88i that the Gaurwa 
Rajputs of Gurgaon and Delhi, though retaining the title of Rajput 
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deference to the strength of caste-feeling and because the 
change in their customs was then too recent for the name to have 
fallen into disuse, yet had, for all purposes of equality, communion, 
or intermarriage, ceased to be Rajputs since they took to karewa 
or widow marriage. And the distinction between the Jats and 
Rajputs, both sprung from a common Indo-Aryan stock, is marked 
by the fact that the former practise and the latter abstain from a 
usage which more than any other is regarded as a crucial test 
of relative social position. In allusion to this fact one of the 
rhyming proverbs of the Punjab makes a Jat father say—‘Come 
my daughter and be married ; if this husband dies there are plenty 
more.’ Thti same test applies in the Kangra Hills, the most exclu¬ 
sive Hindu portion of the Punjab, where Musalman domination 
was never fully established, and the Brahman and Kshatriya occupy 
positions most nearly resembling those assigned to them by Manu. 
Here the line between the Thakkar and Rathi castes, both belonging 
to the lower classes of Hill Rajputs, is said to consist in the fact that 
Rathis do and Thakkars do not ordinarily practise widow marriage. 

In Southern India movements of the same sort may be observed. 
Among the begging castes which form nearly one per cent of 
the population of the Tamil country in Madras, the Pandarams 
rank highest in virtue of their abstention from meat and alcohol and 
more especially of their prohibition of widow marriage. The 
Pancharamkatti division of the Idaiyan shepherd caste allow widow 
marriage but connect it with the peculiar neck ornament which 
thdr women wear, and say that “Krishna used to place a similar 
ornament round the necks of the Idaiyan widows of whom he was 
enamoured, to transform them from widows into married women 
to whom pleasure was not forbidden.” The story seems to be an 
ex post facto apology for the practice. The JatSpu again, a branch 
of the Kandh (Kondh) tribe which has developed into a separate 
caste are beginning to discourage wddow marriage by w^ay of em¬ 
phasising the distinction between themselves and their less civilised 
brethren. In Baroda, according to Mr. Dalai, widow marriage is 
allowed by some degraded sub-castes of Brahmans, Tapodhan, 
Vyas SSrasvat, Rajgor, Bhojak, Tragala and Koligor, which are 
virtually distinct castes, and also by the Kathis, Mar§thas, Rajputs, 
Taghers, and Vadhels. “Thf higher families, among castes allow- 
iiig remarriage of widows, do not, as a rule, have recourse to it, as 
stK:h a marriage is considered undignified for grown-up women. 
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Totemism. 


It is this sense of honour and a desire to pass for superior people 
which has put a stop to widow remarriage among an influential 
section of the Lewa Kunbis and Sonis.” 

An account is given in the chapter on marriage and caste of 
what may be called the internal structure of tribes and caste in 
India—the various endogamous, exogamous, and hypergamous 
divisions which restrict and regulate matrimony and form the minor 
wheels of the vast and intricate machinery by which Hindu society 
is controlled. From the point of view of general ethnology con¬ 
siderable interest attaches to one particular kind of division, to those 
exogamous groups which are based upon totems. The existence 
of totemism in India on a large scale has been 
brought to notice dhly in recent years ; the en¬ 
quiries instituted in connexion with the census have added materially 
to our knowledge of the subject ; and special attention is being 
given to it in the ethnographic survey now being conducted in all 
British provinces and the more important Native States. No apology 
therefore is needed for mentioning it at length here, since it throws an 
important sidelight on the development of castes from tribes. At 
om of the social system, as understood by the average Hindu, 
rlfhe Dravidian region of India a large body of tribes and 
j of which is broken up into a number of totemistic septs. 
Ijil^Jbears the name of an animal, a tree, a plant, or of some 
material object, natural or artificial, which the members of that sept 
are prohibited from killing, eating, cutting, burning, carrying, 
using, etc. Well-defined groups of this type are found among the 
Dravidian Santals and Oraons, both of whom still retain ^their 
original language, worship non-Aryan gods, and have a fairly c6m- 
pact tribal organization. The following are specimens selected from 



among the seventy-three Oraon 
Qraon. 

and the ninety-one Santal sept; 
Santal. 

Navie of sept. 

Totem. 

Name of sept. 

Totem. 1 

Tirki. 

Young mice. 

Ergo. 

Rat. 

Ekka. 

Tortoise. 

Murmu. 

Nilgai- 

Kispotta. 

Pigr’s entrails. 

Hansda. 

Wild 

Lakra. 

Hyena. 

Marudi. 

A s. 

Bagh. 

Tiger, 

Besra. 

Hi 

Kiijrar. 

Oil from Kujrar 

Hemron. 



tree. 

Saren. 


Cede. 

Duck. 



Khoepa. 

Wild dog. 



Minji. 

Eef. 

G> 


Chirra. 

Squirrel. 
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plateau have also exogamous sept^ ux u.. ^ ™ 

and Santals, with similar rules as to the totem being taboo to the 
members of the group. The lists given in The ^ 

Bengal contain the names of 3^3 Munda septs and 46 Ho septs. Six 
of /e latter are found also among the Santals. The other Ho septs 
appear to be mostly of the local or communal type, such as are m 

use among the Kandhs, but this is not quite certam, and the point 

needs lookfng into by some one well acquainted with the Ho dialect, 
who would probably find little difficulty in identifying the names, as 
the tribe is known to be in the habit of giving 
In ohutia Nagpur. places descriptive names having reference to 

,heir natural characteristics. Nearly all the Munda sept names are 
of the totem type, and the characteristic taboos appear to be recog¬ 
nized. The Tanvar or Talwar sept, for example, may not touch a 
sword, the Udbaru may not use the oil of a particular tree, t e 
Sindur may not use vermilion, the Baghela may Mt Irill or eat a 
quail, and, strangest of all, rice is taboo to the Dhan sept, the 
Lm^ers of which, though rice is grown all t"-. 

supply its place with gondii or millet. It >s difficult not to be 
sceptol as to the rigid observance of this last proh.bthon. 

A step higher in the social scale, according to Hindu estimation 

^. r ni,- uu vwiarif an parlv staere in the course of 

the Bhumij of Manbhum mark an eariy 

u u-^u <, nnn Arvau tribe transforms itself into a 
development by which a non-Aryan iriue 

' I • • .v rank in the Brahmanical system, 

full-blown caste, claiming a definite ranx m uic j 

With the exception of a few residents of outlying villages bordering 

on the Munda country of the Chutia Nagpur plateau, the Bhumij have 

lost their original language (Mundari), and now speak only Bengali. 

Th worship Hindu gods in addition to the fetishistic deities more 

^ f ss^'^common to them and other Dravidians, but the tendency is to 

k^ ^^the latter rather in the background and to relegate the less 

eep le them to the women and children to be worshipped 

formidable among ^ ^ nrP of a tribal 

in a hr' 


'Ige-p 

wa 


mOIlg uxx.... vv. . - r u 1 

d-corner kind of way, with the assistance of a tribal 
■ijyd), who is supposed to be specially acquainted with 
; of the leading men of the tribe, who call them- 
and hold large landed tenures on terms of police 
Rajputs, and keep a low class of Brahmans as 
have, as a rule, borrowed the Rajput class 
the Rajput rules of intermarriage, 
of pseudo-Rajputs like themselves. 
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The rest of the tribe, numbering at the last census 370,239, are 
divided into a number of exogamous groups, of which‘the following 
are examples. It is curious to observe in a tribe still in a state of 
transition, that one of the Brahmanical gotras, Sandilya, has been 
borrowed from the higher castes, and in the process of borrowing has 
been transformed from a Vedic saint into a bird :— 


Bhumij. 


Name of sept 
Salrisi. 
Hansda. 
Leng. 
Sandilya. 
Hemron. 
Tumarung, 
Nag. 


Totem, 
Sal fish. 
Wild goose. 
Mushroom. 
A bird. 
Betel palm. 
Pumpkin. 
Snake. 


At a further stage in the same process of evolution, and on a 
slightly superior social level, we find the Mahilis, Koras, and Kur- 
mis, all of whom claim to be members of the Hindu community. 
They, have totemistic exogamous sections, of which the following are 
i^^Krepresentative : — 




Mahili. 


Kora. 


Name of 

Totem, 

Name oj 

Totem, 

section. 


section. 


Dungri. 

Dumur fig 

Kasyab 

Tortoise. 

Turu. 

Turu grass. 

Saula. 

Sal fish. 

Kanti. 

Ear of any 

Kasibak. 

Heron. 


animal. 

Hansda. 

Wild goose 

Hansda. 

Wild goose. 

Butku. 

Pig- 

Murmu. 

Nilgai. 

Sanpu, 

Bull. 


Kurmi. 




Name of section. 

Totem, 



Kesariii. 

Kesar grass. 



Tarar. 

Buffalo. 



Dumuria. 

Du’ ir fig. 



Chonchmukruai. 

.der. 



Hastowar. 

Toitoise. 



Jalbanuar. 

Nei. 



Sankhowar. 

Shell ornaments. 



Baghbanuar. 

Tiger. 



Katiar. 

Silk cloth. 



A 


Of these three castes the Mahilis appear to have broken off most 
recently from the tribe. They still worship some of the Santal gods 
in addition to the standard Hindu deities ; they will eat food cooked 
by a Santal; their caste organization is supervised, like that of the 
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Santals, by an official bearing the title of Parganait ; they permit the 
marriage of adults and tolerate sexual intercourse before marriage 
within the limits of the caste; and they have not yet attained to the 
dignity of employing Brahmans for ceremonial purposes. If I may 
hazard a conjecture on so obscure a question, I should be inclined to 
class them as Santals who took to the degraded occupation of basket¬ 
making, and thus lost the jus connubii w'xthm the tribe. In the case 
of the Koras there is no clue to warrant their affiliation to any parti¬ 
cular tribe, but their traditions say that they came from the Chutia 
Nagpur plateau, while their name suggests a Dravidian origin, and 
it seems possible that they may be an offshoot of the Mundas, who 
somehow sank from the status of independent cultivators to their 
present position of earth-cutting and tank-digging labourers. They 
allow adult marriage, their standard of feminine chastity is low, and 
they have not yet fitted themselves out with Brahmans. In the 
customary rules of inheritance which their panchdyat or caste council 
administers, it is curious to find the usage known in the Punjab as 
chundavand, by which the sons, however few, of one wife take a share 
equal to that of the .sons, however many, of another. The Kurmis 
may perhaps be a Hinduised branch of the Santals. The latter,^ 
who are more particular about food, or rather about whom they,'^ 
with, than is commonly supposed, will eat cooked rice with t 
Kurmis, and according to one tradition regard them as elder brothers 
of their own. However this may be, the totemism of the Kurmis of 
Western Bengal stamps them as of Dravidian descent, and clearly 
distinguishes them from the Kurmis of Bihar and the United Provin¬ 
ces. They show signs of a leaning towards orthodox Hinduism, and 
employ Brahmans for the worship of Hindu gods, but not in the 
propitiation of rural and family deities or in their marriage cere¬ 
monies. 

One more instance of t'^temism in Bengal deserves special notice 
here, as it shows the usage maintaining its 
^ ground among people of far higher social 

.standing h’lan any of the castes already mentioned. The Kumhars of 
Orissa take rank immediately below the Karan or writer caste, and thus 
have only two or three large castes above them. They are divided into 
two endogamous sub-castes—Jagannathi or Oriya Kumhars, who 
work standing and make large earthen pots, and Khattya Kumhars, 
who turn the wheel sitting and make small earthen pots, cups, 
t(>ys, etc. The latter are immigrants from Upper India, whose 
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number is comparatively insignificant. For matrimonial purposes the 
Jagannathi Kumhars are sub-divided into the following exogamous 
sections;— 


Jagannathi Kdmhar. 


NameoJ section. 

Totem. 

Kaundiny*!. 

Tiger. 

Sarpa. 

Saake. 

Neul. 

Weasel. 

Goru. 

Cow. 

Mudir. 

Frog. 

Bhadbhadria. 

Sparrow. 

Kurma. 

Tortoise. 


The members of each section express thteir respect for the animal 
whose name the section bears by refraining from killing or injuring 
it, and by bowing when they meet it. The entire caste also abstain 
from eating, and even go so far as to worship the sal fish, because 
the rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the symbol 
of the potter’s art. The Khattya Kumhirs have only one section 
(Kasyapa), and thus, like the Rajbansis of Rangpur, are really 
endogamous in spite of themselves. The reason, no doubt, is that 
there are too few of them in Orissa to fit up a proper exogamous 
system, and they content themselves with the pretence of one. Both 
sub-castes appear to be conscious that the names of their sections are 
open to misconception, and explain that they are really the names of 
certain saints who, being present at Daksha’s horse sacrifice, trans¬ 
formed themselves into animals to escape the wrath of Siva, whom 
Daksha, like Peleus in the Greek myth, had neglected to invite.* 
It may well be that we owe the preservation of these interest- 
ing totemistic groups to the ingenuity of the person who devised 
this respectable means of accounting for a series of names so likely 
to compromise th§ reputation of the caste. In the case of the 
Khattya KumhSrs, the fact that their single section bears the name 
of Kasyapa, while they venerate the tortoise and tell an 

odd story by way of apology for the practice, may perhaps lend 
weight to the conjecture, in itself a fairly plausible one, that manj 
of the lower castes in Bengal who are beginning to set up as fiure 
Hindus have taken advantage of the resemblance in sound between 
Kachhap and Kasyap {chh and ^ both become sh in colloquial 
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Muir, Samkrit Textx^ IV, p. 872 
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Bengali) to convert a totemistic title into an eponymous one, and 
have gone on to borrow such other Brahmanical gotras as seemed 
to them desirable. If, for example, we analyse the matrimonial 
arrangements of the Bhars of Manbhum, many of whom are the 
hereditary personal servants of the pseudo-Rajput Raja of Pachete, we 
find the foregoing conjecture borne out by the fact that two out of the, 
seven sections which they recognize are called after the peacock and 
the bel fruit, while the rest are eponymous. But this is an ex¬ 
ceptionally clear case of survival, and I fear it is hardly possible 
to simplify the diagnosis of non-Aryan castes by laying down a 
general rule, that all castes with a section bearing the name 
Kasyapa who have not demonstrably borrowed that appellation 
from the Brahmans, are probably offshoots from some non-Aryan 
tribe. 

In the Bombay Presidency the Katkaris of’the Konkan will not 
kMl a red-faced monkey, the Vaidus, or herbalists of Poona will not 
kill a rabbit, and the Vadars whose name is derived from the Vaa 
{Ficus Indica), will not fell the Indian fig tree. The totemistic 
character of the septs which regulate marriage is, however, most 
pronounced in the Kanara district which borders on the Dravidian 
tract of the South. The rice-growing caste of Halvakki Vakkal in 
Kanara have a number of exogamous septs or bait (lit. a creeper) 
which include the tortoise, the sambar, the monkey, the hog-deer, two 
sorts of fish, saffron, the acacia and several other trees, and the axe 
used for felling them. As we find them now, these groups are plainly 
totemistic. Thus the members of the screw- 
in Bom .ay. pgjthgj. guj- the Ifee nor pluck its 

flowers, and those of the Bar gal ball will not kill or eat the barga or 
mouse-deer. The followers of the Shirin bait, named after the 
shirkal will not sit in the shade of the tree, 

and refrain from injuring it in any way. But in Kanara, as in 
Orissa there is a tendency to disguise or get rid of these com- 
promi'ung designations as the people who own them rise in the 
Sfjcial scale. The Halepaik, once freebooters and now peaceful 
tappers of toddy trees, are divided into two endogamous groups, 
oi.e dwelling on the coast and taking its name {Tengina) from the 
cocoannt tree, and the other living in the hills and calling itself 
Bidnu after the sago-palm. Each of these again contains a number 
of ex'gamous balis. The Tengina have the wolf, the pig, the porcu- 
Dine. the root of the pepper plant, turmeric, and the river; to which 
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the Bainu add the snake, the sambar, and gold. The members of 
the Ndgchampa group will not wear the flower of that naihe in their 
hair, nor will the Kadave bait kill a sambhar. Two of the baits are 
called after the low castes Mahar and Hole, and it is curious to find 
that the other groups, though they will take girls from these baits, will 
not give them their own daughters to wife. Among the Halepaiks," 
unlike most of the Kanara castes, the bait descends through the 
female line, that is to say, the children belong to the ball of the 
mother, not of the father. Similar groups are found among the 
Suppalig (musicians), the Ager (salt workers and makers of palm-leaf 
umbrellas), the Ahir (cowherds), and the Mukur (labourers and makers 
of shell-lime). Several of these have the elephant for a totem and 
may not wear ornaments of ivory. 


Among the Bhils of the Satpura hills, who may be taken to 
represent the furthest extension westward of the Dravidian type, 
Major Luard has discovered forty-one septs, all of which are exo- 
gamous. Where two distinct septs have the same totem inter¬ 
marriage is prohibited. All the septs revere and refrain from 
mjunng or using their totems, and make a formal obeisance when 
meeting or passing them, while the women veil their faces. AmoiuT 
the totems are moths {ava), snakes, tigers, bamboos, pipal and 
other trees, and a kind of creeper caJled gaola on which the mem¬ 
bers may not tread, and if they do so accidentally must apologise 
by making a salaam^ The Maoli sept have as their totem a sort 
of basket [kiliya) for carrying grain which they are forbidden to use. 
The basket resembles in shape the shrine.of the goddess of a certain 
. hill where women may not worship. The Mori or peacock sept mav- 
not knowingly tread on the tracks of a peacock, and if a woman sees a 
peacock she must veil her face or look away. The cult of the tounn 
consists in seeking for the footprint of a peacock in the jungle and 

In central India. ' a salaam to it. I'he ground is then made 

smooth round the footprint, a si^asltka is inscribed 
m the dust, and offerings of grain are deposited on a piece of red cloth. 
The sept worship the cat, but consider it unlucky tor their 

totem to enter their houses and usually keep a dog tied up at the 


door to frighten it away. The Khangar caste of Bundelkhand, 
which is cited by Major Luard as an illustration of the conversion of 
a tribe into a caste, have among their totems . orses, iguanas, snakes, 
cows, elephants, alligators, rice, turmeric, ous trees and shrubs, 

and bricks. The members of th ick sept may not u.se 
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bricks in their houses and their domestic architecture is restricted 
to wattle and mud. The report on the census of Central India also- 
contains a curious instance of the apparent degradation of a caste 
into a tribe accompanied by the adoption of totems. The Sondhias 
or Sundhias of Malwa are said to be descended from the survivors 
of a Rajput army who were defeated by Shah Jahan and were 
ashamed to return to their homes. They therefore stayed in Malwa, 
married Sondhia women, borrowed some of the Sondhia totems and 
the Sondhia gods, and in course of time allowed widows to marry 
again. Ten of the twenty-four septs into which the tribe is divided 
still cherish traditions of their Rajput origin and, while taking 
wives from the other septs, refuse to give their daughters in 


return. 

For the Central Provinces Mr. Russell gives a long list of 
In the Central totems found among sixteen castes and tribes. 

Provinces. including not only the primitive Gonds, Korkus, 

and Oraons, and the leather-working Chamars, but also the pastoral 
Ahirs, the respectable carpenter caste (Barhai) and the Dhimars, from 
all of whom Brahmans can take water, while the last named are 
commonly employed by them as personal servants^ The list com¬ 
prises elephants, lions, tigers, bears, wolves, jackals, buffaloes, goats, 
monkeys, peacocks, parrots, crocodiles, lizards, tortoises, porcupines, 
scorpions, snakes, also salt, rice, Indian corn, pumpkins, mangoes, 
cucumbers, lotus leaves, vermilion and a variety of trees. All of 
the.se are regarded with reverence, and members of the sept abstain 
from killing, using or naming them. 

In Madras the Boya shikari tribe of the Deccan is divided into 


in Madras. totemistic septs, among them chimalu, ants ; 

ecldulu, bulls ; jenneruy sweet-scented oleander ; 
jerrabutulci, centipedes; yenutnaluy buffaloes; and kusa, grass. 
The Jatapu, the civilised division of the Kandhs or Khonds, have 
among’ their totems koaloka, arrows ; kondacorri, hill sheep ; kutrakiy 
wild goats ,' and vinka, white ants. The large agricultural caste of 
Kapu, numbering nearly three millions, have among their exogamous 
sertiotis the cock {kodi)y the sheep {mekaldjy and a shrub known 
as tangedii {Cassia auriculaia). Of the ro2 sections of the trading 
Komatis six are totemistic, the totems including the tamarind, the 
tulsi {Ocymum Sanctutp)y and the betel vine. The weaving Kurnis 
count among their tol ns saffron, gold, cummin, gram, pepper, 
buffaloes, and certain t 
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In Assam the Garos have monkeys, horses, bears, mice, lizards, 

, frogs, crows, pumpkins, and a number of trees among their totems ; 
the Kacharis recognize as totems the tree snail, the mtiga insect, the 
sesamum plant, the kumra or giant gourd, and the tiger. Members 

In Assam. ^ave to throw away their 

earthenware utensils by way of atonement when 
a tiger is killed. The louse and the buffalo are the only animal 
totems on record among the Khasi; the Kuki have the dog ; the 
Lalung eggs, fish, and pumpkins ; the Mikir totems appear to 
be mainly vegetable. Our information, however, on totemism 
in Assam is extremely scanty, and the subject requires further 
investigation. 

For Burma the facts, so far as they go, are thus stated by 
Mr. Lowis :— 

The question of endogamy naturally leads to that of totemism. 
bir George Scott says in the Upper Burma Gazetteer : ‘ All the Indo- 
inesc races have a predilection for totemistic birth stories. Some 

'Tu eggs, some from dogs, some from reptiles.’ 

rhe Was, like a tribe in North-West America cited by Mr. Andrew 

ang in his Cusiom and Myth, state that their primieval ancestors 
were ta po es. The Palaungs trace their beginnings back to a Naga 
princess who laid three eggs, out of the first of which their early 
ancestor was hatched. An egg-laying Naga princess figures in the 
In Burma. early legendary history of the Mons or Talaings 

and points to an affinity between the Palaung.s - 
and the Talaings which the most recent linguistic research has d(;nc 
much to strengthen. Up to the present time all attempts to ascertain 
the original of the Kachin family names have failed. 7'he totem 
of the Kachins should, if anything, be a pumpkin, for legend 
has it that the whole race is descended from a being who was made 
Out of a pumpkin. So far as I can discover, however, their belief in 
this singular genesis does not deter Kachins from eating the vegetable 
to which they owe their origin. They do not even appear to be pre¬ 
cluded from gathering it under certain circumstances or at a particular 
period of the year, as is the case with some of the Western Australian 
tribes. ” The Southern Chins, on the other hand, are forbidden to 
kill or eat the King-Crow which hatched “the original Chin egg.” 
The bird is regarded in the light of a parent, but, as it is not used as 
a crest by the Chins, Mr. Houghton is of opinion that it cannot be 
iiooked upon as, properly speaking, a totem. The rising sun 
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of the Red Karens is something of the nature of a totemistic 
badge. Mr. Smeaton refers to it as follows in his Loyal Karens of 
JBnmta :— 

‘ Every Red Karen has a rising sun—the crest of his nobility—tattooed on his back. In 
challenging to combat he does not slap his left folded arm with his right palm, as the rest of 
the Karens and the Burmans do, but, coiling his right arm round his left side, strikes the tattoo 
on his back. This action is supposed by him to rouse the magic power of the symbol. 

Sir George Scott, however, seems to detect no totemistic inward¬ 
ness in this tattoo mark, for he sums up the matter under consider¬ 
ation in the following words :— 

* Totemism also shows itself in the prescribed form of names for Shan and Kachin children 
and in the changing or concealing of personal names, but, so far as is yet known, there is no¬ 
tribe which habitually takes its family name or has crests and badges taken from some natural 
object, plant or animal, though the limiting of marriages between the inhabitants of certain 
villages only practised both by,tribes of Karens and Kachins is no doubt the outgrowth of this 
totem idea.' 

Enough has been said to show that totemistic exogamy prevails 
in India on a fairly large scale, that it is still in active operation, and 
that it presents features which deserve further investigation in their 
bearing on the problems of general ethnology. On these grounds I 
venture to add a few comments on the striking explanation of the 
origin of totemism which was put forward by Mr. J. G. Frazer in 
the Fortnightly Review in i 8 gg^* The subject is one of special 
interest in India because the Indian evidence seems not only to point 
to conclusions different from those arrived at by Mr. Frazer on the 
basis of the Australian data published by Messrs. Spencer and 
GiIIen,i’ but to suggest a new canon for determining the historical 
value of ethnographic evidence in general. 

‘‘ A totem,” says Mr. Frazer, “ is a class of natural phenomena 

Mr. Frazer’s theory material object—most commonly a species of 
of totemism. animals or plants—between which and himself 

the savage believes that a certain intimate relation exists. The 
exact nature of the relation is not easy to ascertain ; various ex¬ 
planations of it have been suggested, but none has as yet won 
general acceptance. Whatever it may be, it generally leads the 
savage to abstain from killing or eating his totem, if his totem 
happens to be a species of animals or plants. Further, the group 
of persons who are knit to any particular totem by this mysterious 


♦ Fortnightly Boview, N. S„ LXV, pp. 647*665, 835-852. 
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tie commonly bear the name of the totem, believe themselves to be 
of one blood, and strictly refuse to sanction the marriage or cohabi¬ 
tation of members of the group with each other. This prohibition 
to marry within the group is now generally called by the name of 
exogamy. Thus totemism has commonly been treated as a primitive 
system both of religion and of society. As a system of religion 
it embraces the mystic union of the savage with his totem ; as a 
system of society it comprises the relations in which men and women 
of the same totem stand to each other and to the members of other 
totemic groups. And corresponding to these two sides of the system 
are two rough and ready tests or canons of totemism : first, the rule 
that a man may not kill or eat his totem animal or plant; and second, 
the rule that he may not marry or cohabit with a woman of the same 
.. totem. Whether the two sides—the religious and social—have 
always co-existed or are essentially independent, is a question which 
has been variously answered. Some writers—for example, Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. Herbert Spencer—have held that totemism began 
as a system of society only, and that the superstitious regard for the 
totem developed later, through a simple process of misunderstand- 
ing. Others, including J. F. McLennan and Robertson Smith, 
were of opinion that the religious-reverence for the totem is original, 
and must, at least, have preceded the introduction of exogamy.” 

The system of totems prevailing in Central Australia is so 
far parallel to that known in India that it includes, not only 
animals and plants, butalsoa number of objects, animate and inani¬ 
mate. Thus while the Australians have “ totems of the wind, the 'y 
sun, the evening star, fire, water, cloud, and so on, ” we find 
among our Dravidians in India the month of June, Wednesday in 
every week, the moon, the rainbow, and the constellation Pleiades 
figuring as totems among a number of names which include pretty 
well the entire flora and fauna of the country where the tribe is 
settled. But while among the Australians the religious aspect of 
the totem is relatively more prominent than the social, in India 
the position is reversed ; the social side of the system is vet)’ much 
alive while the religious side has fallen into disuse. It is the religious 
side on which Mr. Frazer lays stress, and he explains totemism as 
“ primarily an organized and co-operative system of magic designed 
to secure for the members of the community, on the one hand, a 
plentiful supply of all the commodities of which they stand in need, 
and, on the other hand, immunity from all the perils and dangers to 
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which man is exposed in his struggle with nature.” In other words, 
totemism is d primitive Commissariat and General Providence Depart¬ 
ment which at a later stage took over the business of regulating 
marriage. The evidence for this proposition is derived from the 
magical ceremonies called intichiuma in which the members of each 
totem solemnly mimic the animals and plants after which they are 
called, and eat a small portion of them with the object of ensuring a 
plentiful supply of the species. Thus the men of the totem called after 
the Witchetty grub, a succulent caterpillar of some kind which is 
esteemed a great luxury, paint their bodies in imitation of the grub, 
crawl through a structure of boughs supposed to represent its chrysalis, 
chant a song inviting the insect to go and lay eggs, and butt each 
other in the stomach with the remark “You have eaten much food.” 
The Emu men dress themselves up to resemble Emus and imitate the 
movements and aimless gazing about of the birds; the Kangaroo men 
and the men of the Nakea flower totem go through similar mum¬ 
meries. An admirable collection of the totemistic symbols of the 
Aranta, together with photographs of the ritual observed in the invo¬ 
cation of the totems themselves, may be seen in the Ethnological 

department of the Museum at Melbourne. 

Now in the first place the doubt occurs to one whether small 
and moribund tribes, such as the Australians, can fairly be taken to 
be typical of primitive man. If they could, then man would be 
primitive still, and we should none of us have got to the point of 
vexing our souls about the origin of anything. The one distinctive 
feature of the Australian natives is their incapacity for any sort 
of progressive evolution. Surely an atrophied or, it may be, 
degenerate man of that type is not the sort, of ancestor we want to 
discover ; for it is difficult to see what we can learn from him. In 
Europe, on the other hand, primitive man, so far as we can judge 
from the traces he has left behind, seems to have been an animal 

of an entirely different type. He had, indeed, his weaknesses—does 

not his votes sacer, Mr. Andrew Lang, impute to him a diet of oysters 

and foes_but he fought a good fight with his environment and, 

as events show, he came out a winner. It seems then that the 
quest of primitive man ready made and only waiting to be ob- 
serv'ed and analysed may be nothing better than a tempting short 
cut leading to delusion, and that what we must look to is not 
.so much primitive man as primitive usage regarded in its bearing 
on evolution. 
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It is from this point of view that I wish to put in a plea for the 
-consideration of the Indian data. Primitive usages may, I would 
suggest, be divided, as Mr, Bagehot divided political institutions, 
into the effective and the ineffective, in other words, into those which 
affect evolution and those which do not In the case of totemism we 
can distinguish these two pretty clearly. The magical ritual of the 
Arunta tribe obviously belongs to the ineffective class. No one out¬ 
side the Arunta—and even among them one would think there must 
bt augurs—supposes that by performing the most elaborate parody 
of toe demeanour of certain animals a man can really cause them to 
increase and multiply. In India, on the other hand, our totemistic 
people have got rid of all such antics, if, indeed, they ever practised 
them, and retain only the unquestionably effective factor in the system, 
the rule that a man may not marry a woman of his own totem. They 
7ot>6nii8iu StDd have, it IS true, also the rule that people may not 

Exogamy. injure or make use of their totems, but this 

prohibition is relatively weak, and in some cases the totems are 
articles such as rice and salt, which the members of the totem-kin 
could hardly do without. 

Given then a state of things such as this, that tribes which are in 
no way moribund or degenerate, but on the contrary extremely full of 
life, retain the effective part of an archaic usage along with traces of 
its ineffective parts, may we not reasonably conclude that this effective 
part, which has stood the wear and tear of ages and contributed to 
the evolution of the tribe, furnishes the clue to the real origin of the 
usage itself? Assume this to be so and totemism at once wheels into 
line and takes the place, which it appears clearlj^ to occupy in India, 
•of a form of exogamy. The particular form presents no great diffi¬ 
culty. Primitive men are like children: they are constantly saying f*' 
themselves “Let’s pretend,” and a favourite and wide-spread form ot 
the game is to pret'end to be animals. Only they play it in earnest, 
and very grim earnest it sometimes is, as any one will discover who 
has to administer a district where people believe that men can 
transform themselves into animals at tvill, or can be so transformed 
by the agency of witchcraft. 

It will be asked, what then is the origin of exogamy ? Here 
again 1 think the Ihdian evidence suggests an answer. Just as the 
special phenomenon of totemism may be explained by reference to 
the general law of exogamy, so exogamy itself may be traced to the 
still more general law of natural selection. Nor need wp dig 
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law. We know that there is a tendency in individuals or groups ot 
individuals t,o vary their habits; and that useful variations tend to be 
preserved and ultimately transmitted. Now suppose that in a 
primitive community, such as the Naga k/iel or the Kandh gochi, the 
men happened to vary in the direction of taking their wives from some 
other community and that this infusion of fresh blood proved advan¬ 
tageous to the group. The original instinct would then be stimulated 
by heredity, and the element of sexual selection would, in course of 
time, come into play. For an exogamous group would have a larger 
choice of women than an endogamous one, and would thus get f ner 
women, who again, in the course of the primitive struggle for wives, 
would be appropriated by the strongest and most warlike men. The 
exogamous groups so strengthened would tend, as time went on, to 
‘ eat up,’ in the expressive Zulu phrase, their endogamous neighbours, 
or at any rate to deprive them of the pick of their marriageable girls ; 
and the custom of exogamy would spread, partly by imitation, and 
partly by the extinction of the groups which did not practise it. 

The lact that we cannot say how people came to vary in this 
particular fashion is" not necessarily fatal to the hypothesis put forward. 
In the case of animals other than man we do not call in question the 
doctrine of natural selection because we cannot trace the precise 
cause which gave rise to some beneficial variation. It is enough that 
variations do occur, and that the beneficial ones tend to be transmitted. 
If, however, an attempt must be made to pierce the veil which shuts 
off from our view the ages of pre-historic evolution, it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that here and there some half-accidental 
(circumstance, such as the transmission of a physical defect or an 
hereditary disease, may have given primitive man a sort of warning, 
and thus have induced the particular kind of variation which his 
circumstances required. Conquest again may have produced the 
same effect by bringing about a beneficial mixture of stocks, though 
it is a little difficult to see, as Mr. Lang pointed out long ago, why 
(he possession of foreign women should have disinclined people 
to marry the women of their own group. At the same time it is 
conceivable that the impulse may have been set going by some tribe 
from which all its marriageable women had been raided and which 
was thus driven by necessity to start raiding on its own account. 
I have elsewhere given instances, drawn from the Kandhs and 
Nagas. which lend themselves to this view; but I am not sure that 
we vel beyond the tendency to accidental variation which 






appears in all living organisms and may be assume^ to have shaped 
the development of primitive man. 

In a country where the accident of birth determines irrevocably 
the whole course of a man s social and domestic relationsj and he 
must throughout life eat, drink, dress, marry, and give in marriage' 
in accordance with the usages of the community into which he was 
born, one is tempted at first sight to assume that the one thing that 
he may be expected to know with certainty, and to disclose without 
much reluctance, is the name of the caste, tribe, or race to which he 
belongs. As a matter of fact no column in the Census schedule 
displays a more bewildering variety of entries, or gives so much 
trouble to the enumerating and testing staff ^nd to the central offices 
which compile the results. If the person enumerated gives the 
name of a well-known tribe, such as Bhil or Santal, or of a standard 
caste like Brahman or Kayasth, all is well. But he may belong to 
an obscure caste from the other end of India ; he may give the name 
of a religious sect, of a sub-caste, of an exogamous sept or section, 
ofa hypergamous group; he may mention some titular designation 
which sounds finer than the name of his caste ; he may describe 
ClaBBification of himself by his occupation or by the province or 
castes. country from which he comes. These 

various alternatives, which are far from exhausting the possibi¬ 
lities of the situation, undergo a series of transformations at the 
hands of the more or less illiterate enumerator who writes them 
down in his own vernacular, and of the abstractor in the central 
office who transliterates them into English. Then begins a laborious 
and most difficult process of sorting, referencing, cross-referencing* 
and corresponding with local authorities, which ultimately results 
in the compilation of a table showing the distribution of the inhabi¬ 
tants of India by Caste, Tribe, Race, or Nationality. The arrange¬ 
ment of this table is alphabetical and it consists of two part.s. The 


first is a general list of all the groups returned, with their distribution 
by religion ; while the second shows the distribution by provinces 
and states of all groups with an aggregate strength of 10,000. 
An analysis of the table shows that it includes 2,37;';' main castes 


and tribes and 43 t^ces or nationalities. With the Utter we are not 
concerned here; as to the former, the question af once arises —on 
what principle should they be arranged? Analohabeticalsystem is 
useful for reference, and essential for the purely statistical purposes 
of a census table. But it does not help us in the least towards^ 
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presenting an intelligible picture of the social grouping of that large 
proportion of the people of India which is organized, admittedly or 
tacitly, on the basis of caste. In this matter a new departure was 
taken at the last Census. The classification followed in 1891 was 
then described as “based on considerations partly ethnological, 
partly historical, and partly, again, functional. The second predo¬ 
minate, for instance, in the first caste group, and the last throughout 
the middle of the return ; but wherever practicable, as it is in the 
latter portion of the scheme, ethnological distinctions have been main¬ 
tained. Then, again, it must be mentioned that the functional 
grouping is based less on the occupation that prevails in each case 
in the present day than on that which is traditional with it, or which 
gave rise to its differentiation from the rest of the community.” The 
main heads of the scheme embodying the application of these prin¬ 
ciples are given at page 188 of the Report oft the Census of India 
for 1891, and its detailed application is shown in Imperial Table 




XVII. 

Judged by its results this scheme is open to criticism in several 
respects. It accords neither with native tradition and practice, nor 
with any theory of caste that has ever been propounded by students 
of the subject. In different parts it proceeds on different principles, 
with the result that on the one hand it separates groups which are 


really allied, and on the other includes in the same category groups 
of widely different origin and status. It is in fact a patch-work classi- 
ficaticm in which occupation predominates, varied heie and there by 
ci>nsideration.s of caste, history, tradition, ethnical. . affinity, and geo- 
grajjhical position. Illustrations of these defects might be multiplied 
.almost indefinitely, but it i^ sufficient to mention that the Dravidian 
Khandaits of Orissa are classed with Rajputs and Babhans, Jats, 


Marathas, and Nayars; tliat Brahman priests, Mirasi musicians, 
id Bahurupia buffoons fall within the same general category; 
that the Mongoloid Koch, Kachari, Tharu, and Mech are widely 
j and that more than half of the Musalmans, including the 
eonverted 'aborigines of Eastern Bengal and Assam, are shown as 
“Tlusalman Foreign Races, ” the rest being merged among a num¬ 
ber of occupational groups purporting to be endogamous. 

In organizing the Census of 1901 I suggested to my colleagues 
that an attempt shvnld be made to arrange the various groups that 
had to be dealt with on some system which would command general 
acceptance, at any raft within the limits of the province to which it 
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was applied. I did not expect that the same system would suit all 
Method adopted in provinces Or even all divisions of the same 

census of 1901 . province ; and I was quite prepared to find the 

preparation of a combined table for the whole of India a task of 
insuperable difficulty. But I was confident that the provincial results 
would throw light upon a variety of social movements which at 
present escape notice ; that they would add greatly to the interest of the 
reports ; and that they would provide a sound statistical ground¬ 
work for the ethnographic survey of India which is now in 
progress. 

The principle suggested as a basis was that of classification by 
social precedence as recognized by native pub]|ic opinion at the present 
day, and manifesting itself in the facts that particular castes are 
supposed to be the modern representatives of one or other of the 
castes of the theoretical Hindu system ; that Brahmans will take 
water from certain castes ; that Brahmans of high standing will serve 
particular castes ; that certain castes, though not served by the best 
Brahmans, have nevertheless got Brahmans of their own, whose 
rank vanes according to circumstances ; that certain castes are not 
served by Brahmans at all, but have priests of their own ; that the 
status of certain castes has been raised by their taking to infant- 
marriage or abandoning the remarriage of widows ; that the status of 
some castes has been lowered by their living in a particular locality ; 
that the status of others has been modified by their pursuing some .-1), 
occupation m a special or peculiar way ; that some can claim the i *;! 
services of the village barber, the village palanquin-bearer, the 
village midwife, etc., while others cannot; that some castes may 
enter the courtyards of certain temples; that some castes are subject 
to special taboos, such as that they must not use the village well, or 
may draw water only with their own vessels, that they must live out¬ 
side the village or in a separate quarter, that they must leave the road 
on the approach of a high-caste man, or must call out to give warning 
ot their approach. In the case of the Animistic tribes it was mentioned 
that the prevalence of totemism and the degree of adoption of Hindu 
usage would serve as ready tests. All Superintendents, except three 
who were either defeated by the complexity of the facts or were afraid of 
hurting people’s feelings, readily grasped the main idea of the scheme, 
and their patient industry, supplemented by the intelligent assistance 
readily given by the highest native authorities, has added very greatly 
to our knowledge of an obscure and intricate subject. 
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The best evidence of the general success of the experiment, and 
incidentally of-the remarkable vitality of caste at the present day, is to , 
be found in the great number of petitions and memorials to which it 
j-ave rise, the bulk of which were submitted in English and emanated 
from the educated classes who are sometimes alleged to be anxious 
to free themselves from the trammels of the caste system. If the 
principle on which the classification was based had not appealed 
to the usages and traditions of the great mass of Hindus, it is incon¬ 
ceivable that so many people should have taken much trouble and 
incurred substantial expenditure with the object of securing its 
application in a particular way. Of these memorials the most elabo¬ 
rate was that received from the Khatris of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, who felt themselves aggrieved by the Superintendent of 
Census in the latter Province having’provisionally classified them 
as Vaisyas, whereas in the specimen table circulated by me they had 
been placed in the same group as the Rajputs. A meeting of protest 
was held at Bareilly, and a great array of authorities ^as marshalled 
to prove that the Khatris are lineally descended from the Kshatriyas 
of Hindu mythology, much as if the modern Greeks were to claim 
direct descent from Achilles and were to cite the Catalogue of the 
Ships in the second book of the Iliad in/support of their pretensions. 
In passing orders on their memorial I pointed out that they were 
It8 practical work- mistaken in supposing that this was the first 

ing. census in which any attempt had been made to 

classify castes on a definite principle, or that the selection of social 
precedence as a basis was an entirely new departure. As a matter 
of fact the scheme of classification adopted in 1891 purported to 
arrange the groups more or less in accordance with the position 
generally assigned to each in the social scale, as had been suggested 
by Sir Denzil Ibbetson in his Report on the Punjab Census of 1881. 
The result, in the case of the Khatris, was to include them as 
number 13 in “ Group XV—Traders ” immediately after the Aroras 
of the Punjab, ten places lower than the Agarwals, and several 
-ilaces below the KanduS and Kasarwanis of the United Provinces 
ind the Subarnabaniks of Bengal. The Rajputs, on the other 
hand ranked first in the entire scheme as number I of “Group 
I_Military and Dominant.” In the Bengal Census Report of 1891 
the Rajputs were placed among “the patrician class,” while the 
Khatris were grouped with the Baniyas between the Baidyas and 
Kayastha. in a group described as “the Vaisyas Proper or Plebeian 
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Middle Class.” It was obviously improbable that the Khatris desired 
this classification to be maintained, and the evidence laid before me 
not only brought out the conspicuous part played by them in 
the authentic history of the Punjab in modern times, but seemed to 
make it clear that in British India at any rate they are generally 
believed to be the modern representatives of the Kshatriyas of Hindu 
tradition. For census purposes the fact that most people do hold this 
belief was sufficient in itself, and it would have been irrelevant to 
enquire into the grounds upon which the opinion was based. 
Superintendents of census were accordingly instructed to include the 
Khatris under the heading Kshatriya in their classification of castes. 
The decision gave general satisfaction and served to illustrate the 
practical working of the principle that the sole test of social prece¬ 
dence prescribed was Indian public opinion, and that this test was to 
be applied with due consideration for the susceptibilities of the persons 
concerned. The other memorials were disposed of by the Provincial 
Superintendents on similar lines. 

As no stereotyped scheme of classification was drawn up, but 
every Province was left to adopt its own system in consultation with 
its own experts and representative men, it was clearly impossible to 
draw up any general scheme for the whole of India. One might as 
well have tried to construct a table of social precedence for Europe, 
which should bring together on the same list Spanish grandees, 
Swiss hotel-keepers,Turkish Pashas, and StockExchange millionaires, 
and should indicate the precise degree of relative distinction attaching 
to each. The problem, in fact, is essentially a local one. Everj- man 
has honour in his own country, and India is no more one countrv’ 
dian Europe—indeed very much less. The Provincial schemes of 
classification are summarised in Appendix 11 . Although they 
cannot be reduced to common terms, they exhibit points of resem¬ 
blance and difference which deserve some further examination. The 
first thing to observe is the predominance throughout India of the 
influence of the traditional system of four original castes. In every 
scheme of grouping the Brahman heads the list. Then come the 
castes whom popular opinion accepts as the modern representatives 
of the Kshatriyas, and these are followed by the 
Its general results. ^^^cantile groups, supposed to be akin to the 

Vaisyas. When we leave the higher circles of the twice-born, 
the difficulty of finding a uniform basis of classification becomes 
apparent. The ancient designation Sudra finds no great favour in 
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modern times, and we can point to no group that is generally recog- 
- , nized as representing it. The term is used in Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal to denote a considerable number of castes of moderate 
respectability, the higher of whom are considered ’clean’ Sudras, 
■ji' ■ while the precise status of the lower is a question which lends itself 
. to endless controversy. At this stage of the grouping a sharp 
distinction may be noticed between Upper India and Bombay and 
Madras. In Rajputana, the Punjab, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bengal, and Assam the grade next below twice- 
born rank is occupied by a number of castes from whose hands 
Brahmans and members of the higher castes will take water and 
certain kinds of sweetmeats. Below these again is a rather indeter¬ 
minate group from whom water is taken by some of the higher castes 
but not by others. Further down, where the test of water no longer 
applies, the status of a caste depends on the nature of its occupation 
and its habits in respect of diet. There are castes whose touch defiles 
the twice-born, but who refrain from the crowning enormity of eating 
beef; while below these again, in the social system of Upper India, 
are people like Chamars and Dorns who eat beef and various sorts of 
miscellaneous vermin. In Western and Southern India the idea that 
the social status of a caste depends on whether Brahmans will take 
water and sweetmeats from its members is unknown, for the higher 
castes will, as a rule, take water only from persons of their own 
caste and sub-caste. In Madras especially the idea of ceremonial 
pollution by the proximity of a member of an unclean caste has 
been developed with much elaboration. Thus the table of social 
precedence attached to the Cochin report shows that while a NSyar 
can pollute a man of a higher caste only by touching him, people of 
the Kammalan group, including masons, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and workers in leather, pollute at a distance of twenty-four feet, 
toddy-drawers (Iluvan or Tiyan) at thirty-six feet, Pulayan or 
Cheruman cultivators at forty-eight feet, while in the case of the i 
Paraiyan (Pariahs) who ^eat beef, the range of pollution is stated ' 
to be no less than sixty-four feet. Where these fantastic notions 
prevail and the authority of the Brahman is unquestioned, it 
follows as a necessaiy consequence that the unhappy people who 
dififuse an atmosphere of impurity wherever they go are forbidden 
to enter the high caste quarter of the village, and are compelled 
either to leave the road when they see a Brahman coming or to 
announce their own approach by a special cry like the lepers of 
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Europe in the Middle Ages. Such is the logic of intolerance in 
parts of Southern India. «■ 

The subject of classification is examined fully in some of the 
Provincial Census Reports, to which the reader is referred for further 
particulars. No attempt was made to grade every caste. Large 
classes were formed, and the various groups included in these were 
arranged in alphabetical order, so as to escape the necessity of 
settling the more delicate questions of precedence. As an illustration 
of the method of procedure I may refer to the table of precedence 
for Bengal Proper, which was compiled by me some years ago and 
has been adopted by Mr. Gait for the purpose of the Bengal Census 
Report after careful examination by local committees of Indian 
gentlemen appointed for the purpose. 

The entire Hindu population of this tract, numbering twenty 
millions, has been divided into seven classes. The first class is 
reserved for the Brahmans, of whom there are more than a million, 
forming six per cent of the Hindus of Bengal. As everyone knows, 
there are Brahmans and Brahmans, of status varying from the 
Rarhi, who claim to have been imported by Adisura from Kanauj, 
to the Barna Brahmans who serve the lower castes and from whose 
hands pure Brahmans will not take water. No attempt has been 
made to deal with these multif3,rious distinctions in the table. It 
would be a thankless task to try to determine the precise degree of 
Social precedence of Social merit Or demerit that attaches to the Pirali 
Hindus in Bengal. Brahmans, who are supposed to have been forced, 

some four centuries ago, to smell or, as some say, to eat the 
beefsteaks that had been cooked for the renegade Brahman P'L 
Ali, the dewan of the Muhammadan ruler of Jessore; to tin’ 
Vyasokta Brahmans who serve the Chasi Kaibartta caste and 
rank so low that even their own clients will not touch food in their 
houses ; to the Agr^dani who preside at funeral ceremonies and take 
the offerings of the dead ; to the Acharji fortune-teller, palmist, and 
maker of horoscopes ; and to the Bhat Brahman, a tawdry parody 
of the bard and genealogist of heroic times, whose rapacity and 
shamelessness are proverbial. 

Next in order, at the top of the second class, come the Rajputs, 
who disown any connexion with Bengal, and base their claims to pre¬ 
cedence on their supposed descent from the pure Rajputs of the 
distant Indo-Afyan tract. Their number (ii 3 > 405 ) i^^ost include a 
la.ge number of families belonging to local castes who acquired land 
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and assumed the title ...of Rajput on the strength of their territorial 
position. Then follow the Baidyas, by tradition physicians, and ’ 
the writer caste of Kayasth. The former pose as the modern re¬ 
presentatives of the Ambasthu of Manu and assert their superiority to' 
the Kayasthas on the ground that the latter have been pronounced 
by the High Court of Calcutta to be Sudras, a Kayasth judge ' 
concurring, and that their funeral usages confirm this finding ; 
that the Sanskrit College, when first opened, admitted only Brah¬ 
mans and Baidyas as students ; that the Kayasths were originally 
the domestic servants of the two higher castes, and when poor 
take service still ; and that native social usage concedes higher rank 
to the Baidyas at certain ceremonies to which members of the 
respectable castes are invited. The Kayasths, on the other hand, 
claim to be Kshatriyas, who took to clerical work; deny the 
identity of the Baidyas with the Ambasthas ; and describe them as a 
local caste, unknown in the great centres of Hinduism, who were 
Sudras till about a century ago, when they took to wearing the sacred 
thread, and bribed the Brahmans to acquiesce in their pretensions. 
The alphabetical arrangement observed in the table leaves the ques¬ 
tion an open one. 

The third class, numbering three millions, comprises the functional 
castes originally known as Navasakha, the nine ‘branches ’ or ‘arrows,' 
and other clean Sudras, from whose hands the higher castes take water, 
and who are served by high-class Brahmans. Confectioners, perfume 
vendors, betelgrowers, pressers andsellers of oil, gardeners, potters, and 
barbers figure in this group, the constitution of which appears to have 
been largely determined by considerations of practical convenience. 
The preparation of a Hindu meal is a very elaborate performance, 
involving lengthy ablutions and a variety of ritualistic observances 
which cannot be performed on a journey, and it is essential to the com¬ 
fort of the orthodox traveller that he should be able to procure sweet¬ 
meats of various kinds without being troubled by misgivings as to the 
ceremonial cleanliness of the people from whom he buys them. In 
matters of food and drink caste rules are wisely elastic. It has, i 
believe, been held that neither ice nor soda-water count as water for 
tlie purpose of conveying pollution ; there are special exemptions 
in favour of biscuits and patent medicines, for the last of which the 
Bengali ha.s an insatiable appetite j and in an outlying district where 
ihe only paianquin-bearers available were Dravidian Bhuiyas, I have 
hxcwn them lo be given brevet rank as a water-giving {jalacharaniya) 
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caste in order that the twice-born traveller might be able to get a drink 
without quitting his palanquin. 

The fourth class includes only two castes—the Chasi Kaibartta and 
the Goala—from whom water is taken by the high castes, but whose 
Brahmans are held to be degraded. About the former group I wrote 
in 1891 : “Itseems likely, as time goes on, that this sub-caste will rise 
in social estimation, and will altogether sink the Kaibartta, so that 
eventually it is possible that they may succeed in securing a .place 
with the Navasakha. ” The forecast has to this extent been fulfilled 
that at the recent Census the Chasi Kaibartta called themselves 
Mahisya, the name of the offspring of a legendary cross between 
Kshatriyas and Vaisya, and posed as a separate caste. In Nadia, 
according to Mr. Gait, “the new idea gained sxibh ground that many 
Chasi Kaibarttas in domestic service under other castes threw up 
their work, saying it was beneath their dignity. Finding, however, 
that no other means of livelihood were available they were soon fain 
to return and beg their employers’ forgiveness. ” The higher castes, 
moreover, expressed their disapproval of a movement which 
upset their domestic arrangements by a concerted refusal to take water 
from the hands of a Chasi. Notwithstanding these discouragements 
I have little doubt that by the next Census the Mahisya will have 
succeeded in establishing their claim. Their case is of interest for 
the light that it throws on the evolution of a caste. 

The fifth class contains a rather miscellaneous assortment of 
castes, including the Baishtam, the Sunri, and the Subarnabanik, from 
w’hom the higher castes do not usually take water. Their precedence 
is also defined by the fact that although the village barber will 
.shave them he will not cut their toe-nails nor will he take part in their 
marriage ceremonies. Here again quaint problems of status arise. 
The Baishtains are a group formed by the conversion to Vaishnavism 
of members of many-different ca.stes, who have embraced the lenels 
of different Vaishnava sects. In theory inter-marriage between these 
sects is prohibited, but if a man of one sect wishes to marry a woman 
of another, he has only to convert her by a simple ritual to his own 
sect, and the obstacles to their union are removed. Ihe social 
standing of the caste is neces.sarily low, as it is recruited from among 
all classes of society, and large numbers of prostitutes and people 
who have got into trouble in consequence of sexual antiC!; are 

found among its ranks. Within the caste, hmtet them 

retain their old social distinctions, and a Bi sth. 
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origin would not ordinarily take water from the hands of one whose 
ancestors w?re Chandals. Outsiders also recognize these differences 
and take water from Baishtams who are known to have belonged to 
one of the clean castes. Where the origin of a Baishtam is unknown, 
water which he has touched can only be used for washing. 

The Subarnabaniks are a mercantile caste peculiar to Bengal 
Proper, who claim to be the modern representatives of the ancient 
Vaisya. In spite of their wealth and influence, their high-bred 
appearance, and the notorious beauty of the women of the caste, their 
claim to this distinguished ancestry has failed to obtain general 
recognition. They are excluded from the ranks of the Navasakha, 
or nine clean Sudra castes, and none but Vaidik Brahmans will take 
water from their hands. To account for the comparatively low status 
assigned to them, the Subarnabaniks cite a variety of traditions, 
some of which, however unsupported by historical -evidence, deserve 
to be briefly mentioned here as illustrations of the kind of stories 
which tend to grow up wherever the business talents and practical 
ability of a particular community have advanced it in the eyes of the 
world conspicuously beyond its rank in the theoretical order of castes. 
These people, for example, say that their ancestors came to Bengal 
from Oudh during the reign of Adisura, who was struck by their 
financial ability and conferred on them the title of Subarnabanik, or 
trader in gold, as a mark of his favour. They then wore the 
Brahmanical thread, studied the Vedas and were generally recognized 
as Vaisyas of high rank. The stories of their degradation all centre 
round the name of Ballal Sen, who was Raja of Eastern Bengal in 
1070 A.D. His intrigue with a beautiful PStni girl is said to have 
bften ridiculed on the stage by some young Subarnabaniks, while 
the entire body refused to be present at the penance whereby the 
jfing affected to purify himself from the sin of intercourse with a 
maiden of low caste. Another cause of offence is said to have been 
the refusal of a leading Subarnabanik to lend Ballal large sums of 
money to carry on a war with Manipur. Authorities differ concern¬ 
ing the method by which the Raja obtained his revenge. Some say 
that in the course of the penance already referred to, a number of 
small golden calves had been distributed to the attendant Brahmans. 
One of these Brahmans was suborned by Ballal Sen to fill the hollow 
inside of ith lac-dye, and to take the figure to a Subarnabanik 

for s?’ g the gold the Subarnabanik let out the lac-dye, 

• renounced to be blood. Having thus fastened 
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upon the caste the inexpiable guilt of killing a cow, BallalSen public¬ 
ly declared them and their Brahmans to be degraded, deprived them 
of the right to wear the sacred thread, and threatened with similar 
degradation any one who should eat or associate with them. 

In default of independent testimony to the accuracy of this tradi¬ 
tion we can hardly accept it as a narrative of historical events.. It 
is no doubt conceivable that a despotic monarch might order the 
social degradation of a particular class of his subjects provided that 
it were not too numerous or too influential ; and it is generally 
believed that Ballal Sen did effect some changes of this kind in the 
relative status of certain families of Brahmans. Notwithstanding 
this, the story of the depression of an entire casi/e from a very high 
to a comparatively low rank in the social system makes a large 
demand on our belief, and inclines one to suspect that it may have 
been evolved in recent times to account for the position actually 
occupied by the caste being lower than that to which their riches and 
ability would entitle them to lay claim. From this point of view, 
the conjecture that the Subarnabaniks are Hindustani Baniyas, who 
lost status by residing in Bengal and marrying Bengali women, seems 
to deserve some consideration. 

The sixth class includes a long list of castes, numbering nearly 
eight millions, who abstain from eating beef, pork, and fowls, but 
from whom the higher castes will not take water. They are served 
by degraded Brahmans ; the regular barbers refuse to shave them ; 
and some of them have special barbers of their own. Most of them, 
however, can get their clothes washed by the village washerman. ” 
The typical members of the group are the Bagdi (1,032,004). 
Dravidian cultivators and labourers, the Jeliya or fishing Kaibailta 
(447^237), the Namasudra or Chandal (1,860,914), the Pod (464,921). 
fishermen and cujtivators, and the Rajbansi-Koch (2,065,982), nearl>' 
all of whom are small cultivators. 

The seventh class represents the lowest grade of the Bengal 
system, castes who eat all manner of unclean food, whose touch 
pollutes, whom no Brahman, however degraded, ivill serve, and 
for whom neither barber nor washerman will work. It comprises 
the scavenging Dorns and Haris, the leather-working Chamars and 
Mochis, and the Bauris who eat rats and revere the dog as their 
totem because, as they told Colonel Dalton, it is the right thing 
to have a sacred animal of some kind, and dogs are useful while alive 
and not very nice to eat when ead. 
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Islam,, whether regarded as a religious system or as a theory 
of things, is in every respect the antithesis of Hinduism* Its ideal 
is strenuous action rather than hypnotic contemplation ; it allots to 
man a single life and bids him live it and make the best of it; its 
practical spirit knows nothing of a series of lives, of transmigration, 
of karma, of the weariness of existence which weighs upon the 
Indian mind. For the dream of absorption into an impersonal 
Weltgeist it substitutes a very personal Paradise made up of joys 
such as all Orientals understand. On its social 
among^ side the religion of Muhammad is equally 

madans. opposed to the Hindu scheme of a hierarchy 

of castes, an elaborate stratification of society based upon subtle 
distinctions of food, drink, dress, marriage, and ceremonial usage. 
In the sight of God and of his prophet all followers of Islam are 
equal. In India, however, caste is in the air ; its contagion has 
spread even to the Muhammadans ; and we find its evolution pro¬ 
ceeding on characteristically Hindu lines. In both communities 
foreign descent forms the highest claim to social distinction ; in both 
promotion cometh from the West. As the twice-born Aryan is to the 
mass of Hindus, so is the Muhammadan of alleged Arab, Persian, 
Afghan or Moghal origin to the rank and file of his co-religionists. 
And just as in the traditional Hindu system men of the higher 
groups could marry women of the lower while the converse process 
was vigorously condemned, so within the higher ranks of the 
Muhammadans a Saiyad will marry a Shekh’s daughter but will not 
l^ivc his dciughtGr in rcturny nncl inter—msrrisg’ti between the upper 
circle of soi-disant foreigners and the main body of Indian Muham¬ 
madans is generally reprobated, except in parts of the country where 
the aristocratic element is small and must arrange its marriages as 
best it can. Even there, however, it is only under the stress of great 
poverty that a member of the Ashrdf or ‘ noble ’ class will give his 
daughter to one of theAjldf or ‘low people,’ as converts of indigen«)us 
origin are called in Bengal. Of course, the limits of the various 
groups are not defined as sharply as they are with the Hindus. The 
well-known proverb, which occurs in various forms in different parts 
of Northern India—“ Last year I was a Jol5ha ; now l am a .Shekh ; 
next year if prices rise, I shall become a Saiyad”—marks the 
difference, though analogous changes of status are not unknown 
among Hindus, and, as Mr. Gait observes, ‘ promotion is not so 
rapid in realitv as it is in the proverlBut speaking generally, it 
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to mitigate, the custom of early marriages, and thus save the female 
children, or, at least a proportion of them, from improper widow¬ 
hood ? 

‘Let the Government pass an Act, the operative part of which 
may be somewhat in the following form :— 

1. This Act shall apply {a) to those persons only who belong 
to such caste, out-caste, religion, or community, which, after holding 
public meetings, pass a resolution to come under the protection of this 
Act; {b) to those districts only in which such meetings shall have 
been held for such purpose. 

2. Under this Act, no marriage shall have the legal force, 
unless at the date of marriage the husband h^s completed his 
twelfth and the wife her tenth year. 

‘Let the Government also exert its influence on different castes 
and communities in every district to hold meetings and come to a 
definite conclusion. 

‘ By such an action on the part of the Government we may be 
sure that almost every caste, every religion, and every community 
in the whole of India, by the influence of the Government and 
under the leadership of educated people, will, with great pleasure, 
place itself under this Act. 

‘ The Government will do immense good to the well-being of the 
whole country, save 115,285 girls from child-widowhood every ten 
years, and shall win the hearts of the people.’ 

This projet de lot met with a rather chilling reception from the 
Indian speakers at the meeting. One Hindu gentleman ‘thought 
it was high time the Government interfered. If the matter was to 
left at the option of the people, it would require centuries 
fore the position of the Indian woman would be uplifted and 
.le custom of early marriages obliterated. It would be a piiy to 
Indian Views wait so long when the same thing could be done 
by Government in a shorter time.’ A Muham¬ 
madan followed with the pertinent observation that ‘every one 
who had received English education agreed that the custom was 
pernicious ; every one would like to see it abolished ; but many 
friends of his, who had studied at the Universities, when they 
went back to India, were entirely unable to stem the tide of public 
opinion. Why was that? It was because the ladies of the house 
did not agree witi them, and they did not carry female opinion with 
♦hem.’ This led him to the conclusion that ‘ it would be far better 
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to have no legislation on the subject, but to work out their own ideas, 
and to feel that they had been the authors of their own salvation.' 
It was now the turn of a Hindu to point out that the Arya Samajists 

were even more advanced in this matter than the Brahmos and had 

< declared that any marriage of a boy under twenty-five and a 
girl under sixteen was unauthorized by law, was against religion, 
and was to a certain extent immoral ; ’ while the authorities of the 
Central Hindu College at Benares ‘ had ruled that no married 
boy would be admitted to their school.’ The speaker expressed 
himself as opposed to legislation, and was supported in this by a 
Muhammadan who took the opportunity of protesting against the 
lecturer’s conjecture that infant marriage was devised by the Hindus 
to secure their young women from the outrages of invaders from 
Central Asia. Finally, the Chairman, Sir Lepel Griffin, summed 
up the debate in a speech of admirable discretion, in the course 
♦)f which he admitted that it was news to him to hear that the Mysore 
and Baroda States had legislated on the subject, and intimated a 
doubt whether the lecturer’s proposal to fix the minimum age at twelve 
for boys and ten for girls would not be ‘ almost a retrograde step. 

It is perhaps a little surprising that a meeting of this kind, with 
a distinguished ex-political officer in the chair, should not have been 
aware that the very problem which they were engaged in discussin. 
had been successfully approached in Rajputana nearly twenty year 
ago. In the face of that illustration of what people can do fo 
themselves we may be absolved from discussing in detail tht 
scheme for permissive legislation propounded by Sardar Arjun 
Sin.-ffi. Few persons will share its author’s belief, so characteristic 
of the modern Indian, in the efficacy of a public meeting as 
instrument of social reform ; while no one can fail to be struck 
prospects of pathetic admission of one of his critics th , 

reform. young men brought up on English histor^ 

and literature, and more or less imbued with European ideas of 
domestic morality, find their worst foes in the ladies of their own 
households- The fact, of course, is that in matters of this kind the 
Anglicised middle classes are hardly in a position to give a decisive 
lead. Their social standing is not such as to command universal 
respect, and their orthodoxy is often open to suspicion. The people 
wdio can exercise a real influence and set an exar.iple that will be 
followed are, in the first place, the ancient arisWc acy of India, the 
men who in Rajputana have created and carried on the Walterkrit 
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Sabha. Below them, as the working agents who will transmit to the 
masses the impulse proceeding from their natural leaders, come the 
■panchayats or caste councils, the caste and clan Brahmans, the 
genealogists and astrologers, the village barbers, and the profession¬ 
al match makers, male and female, who conduct the elaborate 
process-of haggling by which Hindu marriages are put on the 
market. The influence of the or marriage brokers is very 

great. Five hundred years ago a famous ghatak remodelled for 
matrimonial purposes the highest sub-caste of Bengal Brahmans, 
and his classification holds good to the present day. The caste 
councils, which bear a sort of resemblance to a club committee, are 
equally powerful, and perhaps more accessible than the ghataks to 
liberal ideas. Both have the utmost respect for the Hindu scriptures 
coupled with the scantiest knowledge of their contents, and reforms 
on the Kajputana lines might with equal regard for truth and 
expediency be presented to their minds as a revival of pristine 
usage making for ceremonial righteousness. 

In favour of legislation, some people will doubtless urge that in 
the East where so many things are, according to Western ideas, 
upside down, the relations between positive law and positive 
morality are also reversed. In Europe, one is told, morality must 
Iways be in advance of law. It took generations of quibbles and 
.11 the efforts of Bentham and Romilly to lift the English criminal 
aw to a level approaching that of the conventional ethics of the 
day. In India, it will be said, if law is to wait until popular morality 
Difficulties of is ready, things will remain as they are until, 
legislation. time. To this it may be replied 

first, that in Rajputana the end in view is being attained without 
the intervention of the State; secondly, that the Mysore and 
Baroda laws hardly rise above the level of popular usage, and may 
well have the effects of impeding reform by stereotyping the very 
conditions which it is desirable to improve ; thirdly, that there 
is very little to show that these enactments are not a dead letter: 
fourthly, that any law dealing with this subject cannot, in the 
nature of things, be restricted to a particular class. Its operation 
must be general, and it would be liable to be defeated by the 
ancient and familiar device of b-jycotting the advocates of premature 
reform. Exclusive dealing in husbands cannot be put down by law. 

It may or may not be possible to compel a Tipperary grocer to sell 
sugar to a man who has taken a boycotted tenement j it would certamlv 
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be impossible to compel an Indian father to give » 

girl whose parents had forgotten to get her married at the proper 

""'two forms of polyandry are recognized in the 

subject: the fraternal, where a woman becomes the jo.nt wife of 

several brothers; and the matriarchal, where has a numbe 

husbands who are not necessarily related to '“'h 

essential feature is that the woman lives with several men at //ie sa, 

time If her husbands are not synchronous but successive, if she 

lives with one husband for a year or so and then lakes another, the 

arrangement may be morally reprehenoible^ 
but it is not What is meant by polyandry. 
Under both systems there is necessarily extreme uncertainty as 
to the parentage of the joint wife's children. \Vhere the matriar¬ 
chal form of polyandry prevails, this uncertainty affects the lai 
of succession to property, .since it is impossible to prove that a 
man living in a polyandrous group has ever had any children 
of his own. Consequently inheritance is traced through females, an 
a man’s ordinary heir-at-law is his sister’s son. Where fraterna 
polyandry is in fashion, the problem of paternity is equally obscure 
Ld it is impossible to say for certain which of the brothers is 
ih. Uthcr of a partiCl.lar child. But for working purposes . is 
Itmt one of them must be, and tharefore the eluldren 
::r;lcvogamous gmup an their father, and 

tn the jiiint property i.a reckoned Ml the male hue. 

There in .abundllllt evidence to prove that matriarchal polyaudry 
wan at one time an established custom amoes lheNny.ai» „f the 
Malabar coast. Thus Caisar Fredericke, who travelled tn those 
parts in the year 1563, writes of them : 

, These men go naked from the girdle upwards, with a clothe 
11 d about their thighs, going barefooted, and having their 
rv long and rolled up together on the toppe of their 

WdVInd alwayes they carrie their Bucklers or Targets with them 

, t • ./.^rdps naked, these Nairi have their wives common 
t—: and’ whe„ a„y of them goe Into the house of 
^ any of these women, he leaveth his sworde 

^oiyMd^y.* and target at the doore, and the time that he 

is there, there dare not be any so bardie as to come into that 
holse. The King’s children shall not inl-^te ^ » a^r 
their father, because they hold this opinion. Hut perchance they 
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were not begotten of the King' their father, bift of some 
other man, therefore they accept for their King one of the 
sonnes of the King’s sisters, or of some other woman of 
the blood roiall, for that they be sure that they are of the blood 
roiall.” 

The Portugese traveller Fernao Lopes de Castanheda says inuch 
the same :t ‘ By the laws of this country these Nayars cannot marry, 
so that no one has any certain or acknowledged son or father ; all 
their children being born of mistresses, with each of which three or 
four Nayars cohabit by agreement among themselves. Each one of 
this confraternity dwells a day in his turn with the joint mistress, 
counting from noon of one day to the same tii'ne of the next, after 
which he departs, and another comes for the like time. They thus 
spend their lives without the care or trouble of wives and children, 

•yet maintain their mistresses well according to their rank. Any one 
may forsake his mistress at his pleasure, and in the like manner the 
mistress may refuse admittance to any one of her lovers when she 
pleases. These mistresses are all gentlewomen of the Nayar caste, and 
the Nayars, besides being prohibited from marrying, must not attach 
themselves to any woman of a different rank. Considering that there 
are always several men attached to one woman, the Nayars never look 
upon any of the children born of ilieir mislresbeb as belonging to 

them, however stronj^ a (eaetublaure may subsi,st, and ail inlieritaneer 
among the Nayars go to their brothers or the sons of their sisters 
born of the same mothers, all relationship being counted only by 
female consanguinity and descent. This strange law prohibiting *” 
iiiairiai^e was established that they might have neither wives nuf 
children on whom to fix their love and attachment and that, being 
tree fiom all family care.s, they miglit tlie more wiilinglv (Ic\’<'te 
themselves to warlike service.’ 

A series of observers among whom may be mentioned Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton (1744), Jonathan Duncan (1792), Frances Buclianan 
(1807), James Forbes (1813), and the Lutheran Missionary Graul 
(1849-1853) confirm the accounts given by the travellers of the 
.sixteenth century. During the last fifty years, however, polyandry 
in the strict set.se of the term seems to have fallen into disuse. 


* The voyage and .ravell of M.Cjcsar Freclcricke, Marcl.ant of Venice, into the Ea,l 

India and beyond the Indies; translated out of Italian by Mr. Thomas Hickocke. H.akluyl 
Voynges, V., 394. 

t Hisloriade dcstoh.imento e conquis-a da India pdos Portugueaes, l5S' <56l. 
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Mr Fawcett of the Madras police writing in 1901 says that he has 
‘not known any admitted instance of polyandry amongst the Nayars 
of Malabar at the present day/ and twenty years earlier Mr. Wigram 
wrote in his treatise on 'Malabar Law and Ctistom' as 

‘ Polyandry may now be said to be dead, and although the 
issueofaNayar marriage are still children of their mother rather 
than of their father, marriage may be defined as a contract based 
on mutual consent, and dissoluble at will. It has been well said (by 
Mr. Logan) that nowhere is the marriage tie, albeit informal, more 
rigidly observed or respected than it is in Malabar: nowhere 
is it more jealously guarded, or its neglect more savagely 

avenged.’ _ ... 

It is a peculiar and characteristic feature of Nayar matrimonial 

usage that every woman goes through two forms of marriage. The 
first, tali kettii or tying of the tali, is purely ceremonial, and must 
take place before a girl attains puberty. Its essential incident 
consists in the nominal husband tying round her neck a tiny plate 
of gold shaped like the leaf of the Indian fig tree. The accompany¬ 
ing ritual is costly, and to neglect it entails social ostracism. Con¬ 
sequently, for economical reasons, one man is often engaged to tie the 
/a//on a number of girls of all ages from three months to twelve 
years. Having played his part in the ritual and received the 
The ceremonial ciistomary fee, the ceremonial husband goes his 

husband. way and is never heard of again. His functions 

are purely formal, and he has no conjugal rights over any of 
the girls whom he has technically married. Opinions differ as 
to the origin of the Uxli kettii marriage, and some observers 
regard it as a Brahman innovation of comparatively recent date. 
A different explanation is suggested by Capt. Hamilton’s statement 
that “when the Zamorin marries, he must not cohabit with his 
bride till the Nambudri, or chief priest, has enjoyed her, and 
he if he pleases, may have three nights of her company, 
because the first fruits of her nuptials must be an holy oblation 
to the god she worships. And some of the nobles are so complaisant 
as to allow the clergy the same tribute, but the common people cannot 
have that compliment paid them, but are forcec’ to supply the 
priests’places themselves.” It seems possible th it the ceremony 
mav be a survival of a primitive taboo on virginity which has in 
course of time become purely formal and has teen overlaid by 
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observances borrowed from Hindu sources. This view derives some 
support from the fact that the ritual resembles in certain respects 
that which is used for the consecration of a. Deva-Ddst ov temple 
prostitute. 

On attaining physical maturity a Nayar girl contracts a second 
marriage variously known as Sambandham (association) ; guna 
dosham (for better for worse); piidavamuri (the giving of a cloth); 
kitakoram (the marriage of the bed). The ceremony is of the 
simplest kind and consists mainly in the bridegroom presenting 
betelnut, clothes, and money to the bride at night 
in the bridal chamber befor^'her female relatives. 
As to the negotiations which precede it opinions seem to differ. One 
authority describes it as ‘ generally effected with mutual consent, ’ 
while another says that ‘ in most cases the bride and bridegroom are 
utter strangers to each other until this night.’ All agree that Samban¬ 
dham is followed by consummation, and that it is terminable at the 
will of either party. Frivolous divorces, however, are said to be rare 
and to be discouraged by public opinion and by the influence of the 
’larnavan, the autocratic head of the Malabar tamvcid, a joint family trac¬ 
ing its descent in the female line from a common ancestress. Where 
he husband can afford it, his wife lives with him ; in other cases she 
ves with her ta 7 imd and he visits her there—a plain survival of the 
arlier conditions described above. The children are usually educated 
y the tarwad. 

Taking the evidence as a whole, it seems to point to the conclu¬ 
sion that within the last two or three generations the relining 
influence of higher education has induced the Nayars to abandon 
the practice of polyandry and to attach to tht Sarnbafidhani connc's.l'-n'* 
the full sanctity of a. monogamous union. Their marriage rifual 
and their law of inheritance still retain unmjstakeable traces of 
polyandrous usage, but the tendency is to relegate these to the 
background. A series of judicial decisions have given to any 
member of a Malabar joint family the absolute di.sposal during his 
life-time of property acquired by himself, and recent legislation lias 
enabled him to bequeath such property by will to his children by his 


Sambandham wife. 

In the Himala}an region where fraternal polyandry is in vogue, 
there are no indications of any moral revolt 

Fraternal polyandry *• , • . , .1 

In Tibet and sutkim. against the system, unle.ss indeed the germs of 
such a feeling may be traced in the slight shyness which 
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people are apt to display when questioned on the subject, 
and in their manifest preference for discussing the connubial 
arrangements of some family other than their own. In Western 
Tibet even these faint signs of grace are wanting, and the account 
given by the latest observer points to the prevalence of considerable 
sexual depravity. 

‘ Each household contains for all practical purposes three or 
four families,* and one can imagine the atmosphere in which the 
children are brought up with polyandry all round them, and when 
the time comes for a girl to enter another similar household, and be 
the bride of numerous brothers, it may truly be said that there is no 
modesty left in her. Merchants and officials from Lhasa can any¬ 
where get women throughout Western Tibet to live with them 
temporarily for the mere asking, even of the best local families.’ 

At the time of the last Census polyandry as practised in Sikkim 
and Eastern Tibet was enquired into by Mr. Earle, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling, on the basis of a set of questions 
drawn up by me in 1891. The information collected was carefully 
verified and may be regarded as substantially correct. 

‘ If the eldest of a group of brothers marries a woman, she is 
regarded as the common wife of all the brothers. It does not, how¬ 
ever, necessarily follow that she will cohabit with all the younge 
brothers. She exercises much liberty in this respect, and it wil 
depend upon her pleasure as to whether she will cohabit with anj 
particular younger brother. If the eldest brother (...., die real 
husband) dies, the wife passes to one of the younger brothers 
according to her own selection. Should her choice fall on the next 
brother, she will still be the common wife of the younger brothers. 
Should! however, she select any of the younger brothers, she will 
be the common wife only of those younger than him, and, if he be 
the youngest, she will be his wife only. If the eldest brother 
of a group of brothers does not marry, but the second or third 
h ther does so, then the wife will be the common wife of such second 
or^third brother and his younger brothers only. Elder brothers, 
in such cases, will separate and leave the family, having no claim on 
the wives of the younger brothers. Cousins, both on the father’s and 
mother’s side, and half-brothers may be admitted as members of the 
group of brothers only if the husband agrees and has no brothers 
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of his own. Several cousins cannot take a wife between them except 
in the instance just quoted. There are instances in the Darjeeling 
district, but apparently not in Sikkim or Tibet, of a number of men, 
not brothers or near relations, taking a wife between them, but this 
appears to be a novel practice introduced for purposes of economy! 
There appears to be no tradition of any such custom in Sikidm 
and Tibet in former times.’ Property descends in the male line, 
and there are no traces of inheritance through a sister’s son. The 
eldest brother counts as the father of the joint wife’s children and 
the other brothers are spoken of as their uncles. 

When asked about the origin of the custom, people usually give 
sumptuary reasons recalling those which have given rise to the 
origta of polyandry. Suspicion that fraternal polyandry was not 
unknown among the Venetian nobility of the 
sixteenth century. One is told that a man who is too particular 
to share a wife with his brethren must pay for the luxury of a 
household of his own in the form of a separate assessment to 
revenue ; that polyandry keeps the family property together, 
that it promotes harmony among the brothers, and so forth. I have 
never heard itassigned to a scarcity of women, and there is no reason 
to believe that the proportion of the' sexes in Sikkim and Tibet is 
not fairly equal. Religious zeal, however, encourages professed 
celibacy especially among the men, and according to Mr. Earle 
‘ superfluous women become nuns or prostitutes or remain single.’ 

We may conclude this chapter with a brief glance at the statis¬ 
tics of the subject which are alive with human interest. From the 
point of view of the European old maid India seems at first sight a 
sort of connubial paradise, where the selfishness of male celibacy 
Statistics of is condemned by religion and discouraged by 

marriage. fashion, and every girl who is not physically 

disqualified for marriage may count with certainty upon finding 
a husband. Of l^he entire female population between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty, four out of every five are married, while in 
the more critical period from twenty to thirty only one woman 
out of seven remains single. The Eden so easily Avon is, however, 
quickly lost; even in India males marry later than females, and 
the disparity of ages finds expression in the figures which show 
that among Avomen of all ages more than one in six is a AvidoAv, Avhile 
in the case of men the corresponding proportion is only one in 
eighteen. In England, where from three-fifths to two-thirds of both 
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sexes are single ,and not more than a third are married, the propor¬ 
tion of the widowed is only one in thirty for males and one in 
thirteen for females. The actual number of widows in India in 1901 
was nearly twenty-six millions, while the widowers numbered only 
eighteen millions. Between the ages of forty and sixty every other 
woman is a widow, and even at the earlier period of from thirty to 
forty, one woman in five finds herself in the same unfortunate 
condition. 

These general characteristics—the universality of marriage, the 
prevalence of early marriage, and the frequency of premature widow¬ 
hood—are in the case of Hindus accentuated by the influence of 
religion or inviolable usage. Both sexes marry earlier than is the 
case with the population at large, and of the 
AmongrH unmarried girls only one in every fourteen 

has turned her fifteenth year. Nearly half of the girls between 
the ages of ten and fifteen are married, while of those between 
fifteen and twenty only one-fifth have failed to find husbands. 
This vision of domestic felicity is clouded by the fact that one 
in every five Hindu women is a widow. Many of them are con¬ 
demned to a life of penance and humiliation at a comparatively early 
age, while some are mere infants who have never known their 
husbands and have had no chance of bearing a child. 

Judged by a European standard, the matrimonial relations of 
the Muhammadans are less abnormal than those of the Hindus. 
Marriage is a civil function ; its cost is not swollen by the demands 
<jf a swarm of greedy priests ; the field of selection is larger and 
is less affected by artificial restrictions relating to social status \ and 
there is no bar to widows marrying again. The males marry later in 
life, and the pitiful spectacle of a struggling student hampered by a 
wife and children while he is still cramming for University examina- 
AmongMuham- tions is less frequent than among Hindus. In 

madans. the case of females the contrast is still more 

marked Among Muhammadan girls between the ages of five 
and ten only seven per cent are married compared with twelve 
per cent among Hindus; while between ten and fifteen the 
proportion of child-wives is thirty-nine for Muhammadans and forty- 
seven for Hindus. The marriage expenses are on a less extravagant 
.scale ; bridegrooms are not bought and sold for fantastic prices ; and 
the 1- dance of the sexes is not disturbed by the pernicious custom of 
bvpercamv. In respect of widowhood the Muhammadans are also 
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more favourably situated. It is true that the descendants of Hindu 
converts, and especially the Jolaha weavers and Dhuniya wool- 
carders are not free from the Hindu prejudice against the re-marriage 
of widows. But this feeling finds no support from the religion and tra¬ 
ditions of Islam and is rebuked by the example of the Prophet himself. 
It is therefore weaker and less general than among Hindus, and unions 
between widowers and widows are recognized as legitimate and evefi 
appropriate. These influences are reflected in the statistics which 
show only ten per cent of widows among women between fifteen 
and forty, while in the case of Hindus the proportion is as high 
as fourteen. 

_ 


P.S .—Since this chapter was in type public attention has been 
drawn to the subject of Kulin polygamy by an animated correspond¬ 
ence in the columns of the Times. Those who are curious in 
these matters will find in Appendix VIII some extracts from letters 
by Sir Henry Cotton, Sir George Birdwood, Dr. Grierson, Mr. John 
Christian and Mr. Bernard Shaw, together with the report of the 
Committee appointed in 1867 by the Bengal Government to inquire 
into the subject with reference to a proposal for legislation which 
was made by the Maharaja of Bu^rdwan and the w’ell-known Hindu 
reformer, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

Without following Mr. Bernard Shaw in his rather advanced 
suggestions for the breeding of the Super-Man, any one who 
approaches the question from a scientific point of view may be 
permitted to join with him and Sir George Birdwood in condernning 
as insular and inappropriate the tone of virtuous indignation that 
appears in some of the letters in the Times. The merest glance 
at the vast literature which is occupied w’ith the origin of human 
marriage ought to convince most reasonable people that ail sorts of 
connubial permutations and combinations have been in vogue in 
different times and places, and that these have resulted, not from 
any innate depravity* on the part of those who practised them, but 
from the action of some overmastering social force which disturbed 
the balance of the sexes and brought about matrimonial connections 
which we now regarc* as more or less abnormal. If then Kulin 
polygamy is nothing more than an unhappy but inevitable conse¬ 
quence of exaggerated hypergamy, is it quite rational to denounce 
the unfortunate victims of a perverted system for preferring a frac¬ 
tional share in an itinerant husband to the reproach of having no 
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'^^^mshsLX\d at all and to the painful repression of the craving for 
maternity which is nowhere stronger than in India? To treat the 
symptom does not necessarily cure the disease, although it may 
induce new symptoms. Supposing Kulin polygamy to be effectively 
abolished by repressive legislation or social disapproval, the surplus 
of marriageable girls resulting from hypergamy would still remain. 
What is to become of them ? European experience suggests that 
enforced celibacy on a large scale is not invariably an ideal condi¬ 
tion. If therefore a fresh set of evils is to be avoided, the reformers 
would do wisely to follow Mr. Girindra Nath Dutts advice and 
strike boldly at hypergamy, whatever form it may assume. This 
they can only deal with themselves, since legislation on the subject 
would plainly be futile. Indigenous complaints demand indigenous 
remedies. 

Whatever may be the case in Bengal, the following extract from 
the recently published District Gazetteer seems to be conclusive as 
to the existence of polygamy among the Brahmans of Muzaffarpur, 
a district forming part of the ancient tract of Mithila whence, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Girindra Nath Dutt, the system of Kulinism was 
borrowed some centuries ago by the Brahmans of Bengal. Most of 
the Muzaffarpur Brahmans belong to the Maithil or Tirhutiya 
sub-caste, which is divided into five hypergamous groups—Srotriya 
or Sote, Jog, Panjibaddh, Nagar and Jaiwar. The men of eacl 
group may take wives from the groups ranking below it in this scah 
of social precedence, but the women can only marry in their own 
<>r in a higher group. 

‘Polygamy,’ says Mr. O’Malley, the author of this interesting 
volume, ‘is practised among these Brahmans by the Bikauwa or 
^‘Vendor”—a class of Maithil Brahmans who derive their name 
from the practice of selling them'^elves, or more rarely their minor 
sons, to the daughters of the lower groups of the series given above. 
Some have as many as forty or fifty wives, who live with their own 
parents and are visited at intervals by their husbands. Bikauwa 
Brahmans who have married into the lower classes are not received 
on equal terms by the members of their own dass, but the women 
whom they marry consider themselves raiserl by the alliance. The 
price paid for a Bikauwa varies according to the class to which he 
belongs and the means of the family of the girl whom he is to 
marry. It may be as little as Rs. 20 : it has been known to rise as 

hig'h as Rs. 6,000/ 





CHAPTER V. 

CASTE AND RELIGION. 

Notre vie est du vent tissu. 

Joubert. 

Alles Vergangliche 
1st nur ein Gleichniss. 

Goethe. 

In India, as in the greater part of the East, religion is still a 
power for good or for evil, and has over the minds of men an 
empire which in modern Europe has long passed out of its hands. 
Assisted by the kindred agency of fiction, it exercises a subtle influ¬ 
ence on family ritual and domestic usage, and through these tends 
insensibly to modify and transform the internal structure of Indian 
ociety. At the risk of driving patient analogy too hard, we may 
stratification of perhaps venture to compare the social gradations 
caste. Indian caste system to a series of 

geological deposits. The successive strata in each series occupy a 
definite position determined by the manner of their formation, and 
the varying custon.s in the one may be said to represent the fossils in 
the other. The lowest castes preserve the most primitive usages, 
just as the oldest geological formations contain the simplest forms 
of organic life. . Thus the totems or animal-names by which the 
animistic races regu’ate their matrimonial arrangements, give place, 
as we travel upwards in the social scale, to group-names based 
upon local and territorial distinctions, while in the highest castes 
kinship is reckoned by descent from personages closely resembling 
the eponymous heroes of early Greek tradition. Even the destructive 
agencies, to which the imperfection of the geological record is 
attributed, have their parallel in the transforming influences by which 
the two great religions of modern India, Hinduism and Islam, have 
modified the social order. A curious contrast may be discerned in 
thek methods of working and in the results which they produce. 
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Islam is a force of'the volcanic sort, a burning and integrating 
^ ^ force, which, under favourable conditions, ma’ 

Hinduism and Islam. . ^ • 

even make a nation. It melts and fuses tc 
gether a whole series of tribes, and reduces their internal structure t 
one uniform pattern, in which no survivals of pre-existing usage 
can be detected. The separate strata disappear ; their characteristi 
fossils are crushed out of recognition ; and a solid mass of law ant 
tradition occupies their place. Hinduism, transfused as it is b> 
mysticism and ecstatic devotion, and resting ultimately on the eso¬ 
teric teachings of transcendental philosophy, knows nothing of open 
proselytism or forcible conversion, and attains its ends in a different 
and more subtle fashion, for which no precise analogue can be found 
in the physical world. It leaves existing aggregates very much a 
they were, and so far from welding them together, after the manne 
of Islam, into larger cohesive aggregates, tends rather to create ar 
indefinite number of fresh groups ; but every tribe that passes within 
the charmed circle of Hinduism inclines sooner or later to abandon 
its more primitive usages or to clothe them in some Brahmanical 
disguise. The strata, indeed, remain, or are multiplied ; their rela¬ 
tive positions are, on the whole, unaltered ; only their fossils are 
metamorphosed into more adv'anced forms. One by one the ancient 
totems drop off, or are converted by a variety of ingenious device 
into respectable personages of the standard mythology ; the fetis 
gets a new name, and is promoted to the Hindu Pantheon in th 
guise of a special incarnation of one of the greater gods; thi 
tribal chief sets up a family priest, starts a me re or less romantic 
family legend, and in course of time blossor.is forth as a new 
variety of Rajput. His people follow his lead, and make haste 
to sacrifice their women at the shrine of social distinction. Infant- 


marriage with all its attendant horrors is introduced ; widows are 
forbidden to marry again ; and divorce, which plays a great, and 
on the whole, a useful part in tribal society, is summarily abolished. 
Throughout all these changes, which strike deep into the domestic 
life of the people, the fiction is maintained that no real change has 
taken place, and every one believes, or affects to believe, that things 
are with them as they have been since the beginning of time. 

It is curious to observe that the operation of these tendencies has 
Railways and been quickened, and the sphere of their action 

religion. enlarged, by the great extension of railways 

which has taken place in India during the last few years. Both 
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Benares and Manchester have been brought nearer to their customers, 
and have profited by the increased demand for their characteristic 
wares. Siva and Krishna drive out the tribal gods as'surely as grey 
shirtings displace the less elegant but more durable hand-woven 
cloth. Pilgrimages become more pleasant and more popular, 
and the touts, who sally forth from the great religious centres 
to promote these pious excursions, find their task easier and their 
clients more open to persuasion than was the case even twenty years 
ago. A trip to Jagannath or Gya is no longer the formidable 
and costly undertaking that it was. The Hindu peasant who is 
pressed to kiss the footprints of Vishnu, or to taste the hallowed rice 
that has been offered to the Lord of the World, may now reckon the 
journey by days instead of months. He need nii^f longer sacrifice the 
savings of a lifetime to his pious object, and he has a reasonable 
prospect of returning home none the worse for a week’s indulgence 
in religious enthusiasm. Even the distant Mecca has been brought, 
by means of competing lines of steamers, within the reach of the 
faithful in India ; and the influence of Muhammadan missionaries 
and returned pilgrims has made itself felt in a quiet but steady 
revival of orthodox usage all over the country. 

Rapidly as these levelling and centralizing forces do their work, a 
'considerable residue of really primitive usage still resists their trans- 
orming influence. The oldest of the religions recorded in the last 
-^ensus, if indeed if can be called a religion at all, is the medley of heter¬ 
ogeneous and uncomfortable superstitions now known by the not 
entirely appropriate name of Animism. The difficulty of defining 
this mixed assortment of primitive ideas is illustrated by the fact that , 
there is no name for it in any of the Indian languages. For Census 
purposes, therefore, recourse must be had to the clumsy device of 
instructing the enumerators that in the case of tribes who are neither 
Hindus nor Muhammadans, but have no word for their religious 
beliefs, the name of the tribe itself must be entered in the column 
for religion. Thus one and the same religion figures in the original 
returns of the Census under as many different designations as there 
are tribes professing it. On turning to the European literature of the 
subject we find that even among scientific observers thi* curiously 
indeterminate character of the beliefs in question has given rise to 
considerable diversity of nomenclature. Three different names, 
each dwelling on a different aspect of the subject, have obtained 
general acceptance, and an attempt has been made to introduce a 
K, PI 14 
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fourth which seeks to accentuate characteristics overlooked by the 
rest. 

The earliest and best known name, Fetishism, was first brought 
into prominence by Cliarles de Orosses, President of the Parliament 
ol Burgundy, who published in 1760 a book called Du CllltC llCS 
‘.Vj-. Dietix Fetiches, ou Parallele del' ancienne Religion de /’ Egyptc uvec 
la Religion actuelle de In Nigritie. De Urosses was a mail of very 
various learning. He ranked high in his day among the historians 
of the Roman Republic ; he wrote a scientific treatise on the origin 
ot language ; he is recognized as one of the founders of the modern 
school of anthropological mythology ; and he is believed to have 
invented the names Australia and Polynesia. He did not, however, 
invent, nor was he even the first to use, the word fetish, which is a 
variant of the Portuguese feti(iO or fetisso, an amulet or talisman, 
derived from the Latin factitius, ‘artificial,’ 
Fetishism. ‘ unnatural,’ and hence ‘ magical.’ It was em¬ 

ployed, naturally enough, by the Portuguese navigators of the 
sixteenth century to describe the worship of stocks and stones, 
charms, and a variety of queer and unsavoury objects, which 
struck them as the chief feature of the religion of the negroes of 
the Gold Coast. Nor did de Brosses travel so far on the path of 
generalization as some of his followers. He assumed indeed that 
Fetishism was the beginning of all religion, since no lower forn 
could be conceived ; but he did not extend its domain like Bastholm 
who in 1805 claimed as fetishes ‘everything produced by nature or 
art which receives divine honour, including sun, moon, earth, air, fire, 
water, mountains, rivers, trees, stones, images, and animals if 
considered as objects of divine worship.’ 

For some five and twenty years after Bastholm wrote, the term 





Fetishism lay buried in the special literature of anthropology, whence 
it seems to have been unearthed by Auguste Comte, who used it, in 
connexion with his famous lotdes irois etais, as a general name for 
all the forms of primitive religion which precede and insensibly 
pass into polytheism. Comte described the mental attitude of early 
man towards religion as ‘ pure fetishism, constantly characterized by 
the free and direct exercise of our primitive tendency to conceive all 
external bodies whatsoever, natural or artificial, ns animated by a life 
essentially analogous to our own, with mere differences of inten¬ 
sity.’' His authority, combined with the natural attractions of a 

" C..rale, Philos^/>hn PoiUivt. vol. V , p. 30, quoted Uy Tylot. 
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cleanly cut definition, gave wide currency to this extended sense of 
the word, and it is only of late years that it has been confined to the 
particular class of superstitions to which the Portuguese explorers 
originally applied it. In the light of our pre.seiit knowledge. 
Fetishism may be defined as tlio worship of tangible inanimate 
objects believed to possess in themselves some kind of mysterious 
power, riuis restricted, the term marks out a phase of primitive 
superstition for which it is convenient to have a distinctive name. 

We have seen how Fetishism came to us from the west coast of 

Africa. For the origin of Shamanism we must 

Shamanism. ^ 

look to Siberia. Shaman is the title ot the 
sorcerer-priest of the Tiing^uz tribe of Eastern Siberia, between the 
Yenisei and Lena rivers. The word has been supposed to be a 
variant of the Sanskrit Sramana, Pali Samana^ which appears in 
the Chinese aha-man or shi-man in its origfinal sense of a Bud¬ 
dhist ascetic, and may have passed into the Tunguz language 
through the Manchu form Saf?tan, Ethnologists seem to have 
been introduced to it by the writings of the German explorer 
and naturalist, Peter Simon Pallas, who travelled through the 
Tunguz country up to the borders of China in 1772, and wrote a 
•f'ngthy ac count of lii^v^nderi ngs.* The essence of Shamanism 

Pallas uses the words Sekaman and Schamanin (Zauberer and Zauberin) in his curious 
book Samlungen hhiorischer Xachrichten Uber die Mongolischen Vblkcrschaften, printed at St. 
Petersburg in 1776 by the Imperial Academy of Science. Chapter VII of the second volume 
1801) entitled ‘Von den Gaukeleyen des Schamanischen Aberglaubens, Zaubereyen and 
A\eissagerey unter den Mongolischen Vdlkern,’deals with the suryivals of Shamanism whffh 
Pallas found among the Kalmucks and Mongols ‘ daubed over ’ as he says (uberluncht), * with ‘ 
a coal of the later Buddhistic doctrine.* But he does not profess to treat of Shanmni.‘:in at 

ength, and remarks that this would he superfluous as full particulars are to b*? found in the 
Siberian Travels of the elder Gmclin and in Georg’s Description of the Nation.^ 0/ the 
Russian Empire. The ‘^Ider Gmelin ’ was Johann Georg, born 1709, who travelled in 
Siberia from 1743 to 1773 and published hisin four octavo volumes at 
Gottingen in 1751-52- He became Professor of Botany at Tubingen in 1749» before 

his death. He was also the author of the Flora Siberia, two volumes of which were published 
during his life, while the remaining two were edited by his nephew, Samuel Gollob Gmclin, 
who travelled with Pallas in .Siberia. After leaving Pallas, Samuel went to the Crimt u, where 
he was captured by the Khan, and died in prison at the age of thiriy-one. I nienlion 
these particulars, for which I am indebted to my friend Lt.-Col. Prain, c.i.E., F.R S., because it 
seems pos.sible that the word ‘ Shaman’ may haVe been introduced not by Pallas, bnt by 
Johann Georg Gmelin, The (rmelins were a notable family, and no less than seven of 
them wrote books on botany at dates ranging from 1699 tn None of their books are 

to be had in Calcutta, so I nm unable to verify the conjecture thrown out above. 

The copy of Pallas’s Samlungen in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal appears 
from a note on the title page, to have been pre.sented by the Czar of Russia in The 
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the recognitio,, of the Shaman, medicine man, wizard or Mgo 
cian as the authorized agent by whom unseen powers can 
to cure disease, to reveai the future, to influence ® 

avenge a man on his enemy, and generally to intervene for good or 
.1 ?n the altairs of the visible world. The conception of the 

T ter of the powers invoked varies with the culture of the people 
charac. r of spirits or ancestral 

gho"? or their nature may be wholly obscure and shadowy. In 
OTder to place himselfer. rapport with them, the Shaman lives 
rra„r,t practises or pretends to practise various austerities, wears 
mysterious and symbolical garments, and performs noisy ini^ntations 
in which a sacred drum or enchanted rattle takes ^^ 
On occasion he should he able to foam at the mouth an go n 
t^nL or ht, during which his soul is supposed to qmt h.s body and 

wander away into space. By several observers these secures ha e 

been ascribed to epilepsy, and authorities quoted by P^^^he g 
far as to say that the successful Shaman selects the pupils whom he 
trains to succeed him from youths with an epileptic ten ency. 

seems possible, however, that the phenomena supposed to be epileptic 

m:iy really be hypnotic. In this and other respects there is a 
g-eneral resemblance between the Shaman and the spiritualist 
medium of the present day. Both deal in much the same wares, 
and spiritualism is little more than modernized Shamanism. Never¬ 
theless, though the principle of Shamanism is proved, by these 
and other instances, to be widely diffused and highly persistent, 
it does not cover the entire field of primitive superstition, and it 
• misleading to use the name of a part for the purpose of defining 
whole Still less can we follow Lubbock in treating Shamanism 
*^*^^-"^neces.sary stage in the progress of religious development, 
Peschel in extending the term to the priesthoods of organized 
°'l V ns like Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Islam. Traces of 
'^",'fvni.sm may have survived in all of them, as in the witchcraft 
rcari-ma met with in modern Europe ; but to call their hierarchy 
Miistic i.s to ignore historical development and to confuse the 
.'-v -i'i.ith the Brahman, and the Fakir with the Mullah. 

’ qT. word Animism was first used to denote the metaphysica 
, ,,111 „f Georg Ernst Stahl, the originator of the chemica 
1 . ;.i hesis of Phlogiston, who revived in scjentific^ rm ge 

c‘ . ... w.. .nil....... after thVfirs^ and bears the imprimalur of the 

■ ‘ V ; ; Sjns. r which h waiuing in the earlier volume. 
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•doctrine of the identity of the vital principle and the soul. In his 
TheoHa medica vem published at Halle in 1707, Stahl endeavoured, 
in opposition to Hoffman’s theory of purely mechanical causation, 
to trace all organic functions to the action of an inherent immaterial 
substance or amma. In his great work on Primitive Culture 
Animism. Tylor transferred the term from meta¬ 

physics, where it had had its day, to ethnology, 
Avhere it has taken root and flourished, and made the idea which it 
conveys the basis of his exposition of the principles underlying 
primitive religion. ‘ It is habitually found,’ he writes, ‘ that the 
theofy of Animism divides into two great dogmas forming parts of 
one consistent doctrine ; first, concerning souls of individual crea¬ 
tures, capable of continued existence after the death or destruction 
of the body; second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank 
of powerful deities. Spiritual beings are held to affect or control the 
events of the material world, and man’s life here and hereafter ; and 
It being considered that they hold intercourse with men, and receive 
p ensure or displeasure from human actions, the belief in their existence 
ea s naturally, and it might also be said inevitabl)^ sooner or later to 
active reverence and propitiation. Thus Animism, in its full develop¬ 
ment, includes the belief in souls^and in a future state, in controlling 

denies and subordinate spirits, the,se doctrines practically resulting 
in some kind of active worship.’* 

Here for the first time we are presented with a name derived 

'^avauabie!’“ and analysis of a large ^ 

body of facts, and purporting to express the 
central and dominant idea underlying primitive religion. Thr 
advance on the earlier terminology is immense. We have passed 
from the superficial to the essential, from the casual impressions 
•of traders and travellers to the mature conclusions of a .skilled 
observer. Although the term has not escaped criticism, it rovers, 
if not the whole field, at any rate a large and conspicuous part ol 
it; it has gained universal currency and is luilikely to be displaced. 

It is indeed almost inconceivable that any name should be devised 
which would embody a precise conception of the confused bundle 
■of notions wrapped up in savage religion ; and most reasonable 
people will feel that haggling over terminology is a thankle.ss and 
futile form of intellectual exercise. 


Tylor, h'imiti've Culture^ i, 426. 
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While I entirely accept Animism, as the best name 

are likely to get, some objections to which it 

' riiable xnay perhaps be mentioned. In the 

first place, it connotes, or seems to connote, the idea that gods me 
merely the ghosts or shadows of men, projected in superhu 
proportions."like the spectre of the Brocken, on U.e m. y 
Lkground of the unknown, but still in their inception nothing 

but common ghosts. Definitions, of course, J“ f 

merely by etymology, but a name which appears to 
controverted question is pro tanto not a good 

this particular name, failing the explanations necessarj bnn 
out hs limitations, seems to have done some real dis-service to 
science, and that in a branch of investigation where a name counts 
for a great deal. One may almost say of Animism that it has given 
rise to a new bias, the anthropological bias. The theological or 
missionary bias we know, and are prepared to discount. It leads 
tho.se wh^are possessed by it to regard all alien gods, in one case as 
devils, and in another as degenerate survivals of an original revela¬ 
tion or intuition. But the tutored anthropologist is worse than the 
untutored missionary. He knows the game only too well ; he sees 
what his theory of origins allows him to see, and he unconsciously 
shapes the evidence in the collecting so as to fit the theory with 
which Mr. Tylor has set him up. Secondly, it admits of being- 
confused Avith the idea, common to savages and children, that all 
things are animated, a notion not easy to reconcile with the ghost 
theo^ of religion, which is based on the assumption that primitive 
jnan was profoundly impressed by the difference between the dead and 
the living and evolved therefrom the conception of spirit. Thirdly, 
the name leaves out of account, or at any rate inadequately expresses, 
what may be called the impersonal element in early religion, an 
lenient which seems to me to have been rather overlooked. In 
hino- on this point I am reluctant to add yet another conjecture to 
iTiterature already so prolific in more or less ingenious guesses. But 
I have had the good fortune, while .settling a series of burning disputes 

' about land, to have been brought into very intimate relations with 

some of the strongest and most typical Animistic races in India, and 
thus to have enjoyed some special opportunities of studying Animism 
in those forest solitudes which are its natural home. More especially 
. in Chutia Nagpur, where this religion still survives in its pr'stme 

.vigour, m'/endeavours to find out what the jungle peop e rea y o 
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believe have led me to the negative conclusion that.in most cases 
the indefinite something which they fear and attempt to propitiate 
is not a person at all in any sense of the word. If one must state 
the case in positive terms, I should say that the idea which lies at 
the root of their religion is that of poiver, or rather of many powtjrs. 
What the Animist worships, and seeks in strange ways to influence and 
conciliate, is the shifting and shadowy company of unknown powers 
or tendencies making for evil rather than for good, which reside in 
the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in the rushing river, in 
the spreading tree, which gives its spring to the tiger, its venom to 
the snake, which generates jungle fever, and walks abroad in the 
terrible guise of cholera, small-pox, or murrai-n. Closer than this 
he does not seek to define the object to which he offers his victim, or 
whose symbol he daubs with vermilion at the appointed season. 
Some sort of power is there, and that is enough for him. Whether 
it is associated with a spirit or an ancestral ghost, whether it proceeds 
from the mysterious thing itself, whether it is one power or many, 
he does not stop to enquire. I remember a huge Sal tree {Shorea 
robusia) in a village not far from my head-quarters, which was the 
abode of a nameless something of which the people were mightily 
afraid. My business took me frequently to the village, and I made 
many endeavours to ascertain what the something was. There was 
no reluctance to talk about it, but I could never get it defined as a god. 
a demon, or a ghost. Eventually an Anglicised Hindu pleader from 
another district took a speculative lease of the village, and proceeded 
to enhance the rents and exploit it generally. One of the first , 
things he did was to assert himself by cutting down the haunted tree. 
Strange as it may seem, no one was in the least alarmed at fliis 
sacrilegious act. The Hindu, they said, was a foreigner, .so notliiug 
could happen to him_, while the villagers were blamele.ss, for they 
had not touched the tree. What was supposed to have become of 
ii.-. mysterious occupant I never could ascertain. The instance is 
typical of the Animistic point of view, and has numberle.ss 
parallels. All over Chutia Nagpur there are manv jungle-clad hills^ 

(he favourite haunts of bears, which beaters of the Animi.stic races 
sieadfastly refuse to approach until the my.sterious power which 
pervades them has been conciliated by tli<i .sacrifice of a few!. 
Everywhere we find sacred groves, the abode of equally indeter¬ 
minate beings, who are represented by no symbols and of whose 
form and functsQns no one can give an intelligible account. They 
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„ _ not vet been clothed with individual attributes ; they linger on 
as survivals of the impersonal stage of early religion. 

If we assume for the moment the possibility that some such 
Impersonal ele- conception, essentially impersonal in its character 
mental forces. less definite than the idea of a spirit, may 

have formed the germ of primitive religion, one can see how 
easily it may have escaped observation. The languages of wild 
people are usually ill-equipped with abstract terms, and even 
if they had a name for so vague and inchoate a notion, it would 
certainly have to be translated into the religious vocabulary of their 
anthropomorphic neighbours. A .Santiil could only explain Marang 
Buru, ‘ the great mountain,’ by saying that it was a sort of Deo or god. 
A Mech or Dhimal could give no other account of the reverence with 
which he regards the 7 'ista river, a frame of mind amply justified 
by the destructive vagaries of its snow-fed current. On the same 
principle a writer*' of the 17th century says of the West African 
natives that ‘when they talk to whites, they call their idolatry 
Fitisiken, I believe because the Portuguese called sorcery fitiso. ’ In 
Melanesia, according to Dr. Codrington, ‘plenty devil’ is the 
standard formula for describing a sacred place, and the Fiji word 
for devil has become the common appellation of the native ghosts 
or spirits. So it is with the Animistic races of India. If they 
are questioned about their religion, they can only reply in terms of 
another religion, in Sanskrit derivatives which belong to a wholly 
different order of ideas. And when we find in Melanesia the very 
people who put off the inquisitive foreigner with the comprehen¬ 
sive word devil, still retaining the belief in incorporeal beings with 
neither name nor shape, round whom no myths have gathered, 
who are not and never have been human, who control rain and 
sunshine and are kindly disposed towards men, one is tempted 
to conjecture that the .same sort of belief would be found in India 
by any one who could adequately probe the inner consciousness of 
the Animistic races. 

The hypothesis that the earliest beginnings of savage religion 
are to be sought in the recognition of elemental 
shipped °supr^me forces to which, in the first instance, no personal 
qualities are ascribed, may perhaps affoid an 
explanation of a problem which has exercised _— 

“ quoted by 


♦ \V. J. Muller, Die AfricanUchc Landschaft Nuremberg, 

Muller, Anthropolo^cal Rtlipon, p. 120. 
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of late,—the origin of the faineant unworshipped Supreme Beings 
who figure in savage mythology almost all over the world. The 
existence of such personages does not fit in with some current 
theories of the origin of religion, nor are the facts readily explained 
away. Mr. Tylor believes these beings to have been borrow-ed from 
missionary teaching; Mr. Andrew Lang holds that they ‘oam^, in 
some way only to be guessed at ’ first in order of evolution, and 
mentions, as ‘ not the most unsatisfactory’ solution of the problem, 
the hypothesis of St. Paul (Rom. i. 19). ‘ Because that which ma)' 
be known of God is manifest in them, for God hath shewed it unto 
them.’ VVe find distinct traces of them in Indian Animism, but 
in India no one has been at the trouble of speculating about their 
oiigin. iSow, if man began merely by believing in undefined powers 
which he attempted to control by means of magic, is it not conceiv¬ 
able that the powers whose activity was uniformly beneficial should, 
as time went on, receive less attention than those which on occasion 
were capable of doing mischief? When natural conservatism has to 
some extent spent its force, magicians and their clients must bv 
degrees perceive, or must by accident discover, that the rising of the 
sun IS m no way dependent upon the imitative magical rites desi<rned 
to .secure its recurrence, and these functions accordingly fall into 
disuse. When the monsoon cur.^nt is fairly regular, the powers of 
t leair tend to share the same fate, though the women of the tribe 
still preserve and occasionally practise the magic art of rain-making, 
stripping themselves naked at night and dragging a plough thnmgli 
the parched fields, as the Kochh women do to this day in Rangpur. 
But he would be a bold man who would venture to neglect ihe des¬ 
tructive powers of nature, the diseases which strike wiihout warning, 
and the various chances of sudden and accidental death. When the 
era of anthropomorphism .sets in, and personal gods come into fashion, 
the active and passive powers of the earlier system are clotheil in 
appropriate attributes. The former become departmental spirits or 
gods, with shiines and temples of their own and ince.s.sanL ofler- 
ings from apprehensive votaries. The latter receive sparing and 
infrequent worship, but are recognized, en revanche, as beings of a 
higher type, fathers and well-wi,‘jhers of mankind, patrons6f primi¬ 
tive ethics, makers of things who have done their work and earned 
their repose. The Santal Marang Buru represents the one ; the 
Bongas or godlings of disease are examples of the other. With the 
transformation of impersonal powers into personal gods, magic top 
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changes its character. The materialistic processes which consist of 
imitaUng the outtvard and visible effects of natural forces give plaix 
,0 spells, incantations, and penances which are supposed to compel 
the gods to obey the commands of the magician. In course of time 
magi itself is ousted by religion, and banished to those holes and 
corLrs of popular superstition where it still survives in varyin„ 

^'"Theleor-ries us still further. It endeavours to account by 
the operation of known processes of thou„ht, 
not merely for what Mr. Lang calls ‘ the high 
.rods of low races,’ but also for the entire congeries of notions 
from which the beginnings of religion have gradually 
It supposes that early man’s first contact with his surroundings 
gave Wm the idea of a number of influences, powers, tendencies, 
forces outside and other than himself, which affected him in variou 
w“s ’ His dealings with these were at first determined by the rud - 
mentarv principle of association, common to men and other animals 
Zfuke causes like. In that early stage of his mental development 

that impute personal attributes of any 

Td ^TiirsL^ n7n^ 

7 er e nor did he suppose that the effects which the various some- 
1 -'gs ’produced were brought about by the action of any individual 
even remotely resembling him.self. Had he entertained any such idea, 
i, is difficult to see how magic could ever have come into existence 
still less how it could have preceded the development of what we call 
religion For the essence of magic is compulsion. Flecteres, «eg«eo 
c Los Achemntammebo. If certain operations are accurately gone 

n „ rh certain results are bound to follow, as a mere sequence of 
throu^, , earliest type of such processes is what is called 

effect an • imitates the phenomena which it seeks to 

imitative m . another way, it attempts to set a cause 

produce. > . ps consequences. Fires are lighted to 

in motion y season ; water is sprinkled in a shower of drops 

make the sun =h.ne >n ^ i, of a 

with the objimt of induci o endeavours to control a 

,,,asi..sc,e„.,fic cham r - „n a small scale. Hi.s 

natural force by .'".tatn futile 

mental attitude is f kind of m- 

.0 attempt to anay , je,eas, of which instances may 

stinctive or senni-co. >.a r.,„sh as monkeys and dogs. 

be observed among intelligent animals sueh as Y 
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On the other hand, if ‘ in the beginning at least,’ as Mr. Grant 

The ghost theory. ‘ ^od was..nothing but an 

exceptionally powerful and . friendly ghost—a 
ghost able to help, and from whose help great things may reasonably 
be expected,’ one can only wonder how people who desired to enlist 
his sympathy could have ventured to approach him in ways so in¬ 
appropriate and disrespectful as those associated with magic. ' The 
greater the ghost, the more striking is tlie incongruity of tlie ritual 
Take the case of a strong chief like the Zulu Chaka, who exerci.sed 
the most absolute power in the most arbitrary fashion, and loomed so 
large in the consciousness of the tribe that he seemed to them none 
other than a god how could they imagine that he who in life was so 
strong and so relentless should after death bje at the beck and call of 
any medicine man who could mumble a formula correctly ? Surely, 
apotheosis can never have involved degradation. If there is any 
force in this line of argument, it leads us to the following dilemma : 
Either we must abandon the view that magic has everywhere pre¬ 
ceded religion, or we must throw over the theory that every god com¬ 
menced life as a magnified ghost. But there is much in modern 
research that tends to confirm the former opinion, and it is hardly 
necessary to travel beyond the Vedas for proof of its validity. Vedic 
ritual IS full of imitative or sympathetic magic, which almost every¬ 
where appears as a palpable survival from older modes of worship. 

The ancestral theory, on the other hand, or at any rate that 

Growth of Ancestor- extreme form of it with which we are nou 
worship. _ j . 

concerned, is less firmly establishied. No one 

of course disputes the existence of ancestor-worship, or denie^ 

that every 1 aiuheon has been largely recruited from nii'ii, uoi 

always of the most respectable antecedents, who have fa.scinated die 

populai imagination by ilieir doings in life or by the tragic or p.ithetii' 

fashion of their death. India can show a motlev crowd ol such 

divinities. Priests- and princesses, piou.s ascetics and succe.ssful 

dacoits, Indian soldiers of fortune and British men ot action, 

bridegrooms who met their death on their wedding day, and virgins 

who died unwed, jostle each other in a fantastic W’alpurgis dance 

where new performers are constantly joining in and old ones .seldom 

go out. How modern some of these personages are may be seen 

from a few illustrations. In 1884 Keshiili Chandm Sen, the leader oi 

me of the numerous divisions of the Brahnio Samaj, narrowly 

escaped something closely resembling deification at the hand.s of a 
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section of his disciples. A revelation was said to have been received 
enjoining that the chair used by him during his life should be set 
apart and kept sacred, and the Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Coun¬ 
cil was invited to arbitrate in the matter. Sir Courtenay Ilbert dis¬ 
creetly refused ‘ to deal with testimony of a kind inadmissible in a 
Court of Justice the parties to the dispute arrived at a compromise 
among themselves ; and the apotheosis of the famous preacher re¬ 
mained incomplete. In Bombay a personage of a very different type 
has been promoted to divine honours. Sivaji, the founder of the 
Maratha Confederacy, has a temple and image in one of the bastions 
of the fort at Malvan in the Ratnagiri district and is worshipped by 
the Gauda caste of fishermen. This seems to be a local cult, rather 
imperfectly developed, as there are no priests and no regular ritual. 
But within the last generation smaller men have attained even wider 
recognition. By the aid of railways and printing, the fame o a 
modern deity may travel a long way. Portraits of Yashvantrao, a 
subordinate revenue officer in Khandesh, who ruined himself by 
promiscuous alms-giving, and sacrificed his official position to ns 
reluctance to refuse the most impossible requests, are worshipped at 
the present day in thousands of devout households. Far own 
the south of India. I have come across cheap lithographs of a name ess 
Bombay ascetic, the Stvami of Akalhot in Sholapur who d.ed abom 
twenty years ago. In life the Swami seems to have been an irritab e 
saint, for he is said to have pelted with stones any ,ll-adv,sed person 
who asked questions about his name and antecedents. As e wa 
reputed to be a Mutiny refugee, he may have had subs antial reasons 
for guarding his incognito. He is now revered from the Deccan to 
Cape Comorin as Dattatreya, a sort of composite incarnation of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, and has a temple and monastery of his 

Facts such as these lead one to surmise that some students of the 
dern science of religion have been so impre.ssed by the undeniable 
r^^-litv with which historical personages are transformed into gods 
thTi-'thev have rather overlooked the stages by which ancestor- 
worship has grown up, and have assumed that its latest form was 
also its earliest. Now, in India at any rate, we can trace in ffie fun¬ 
eral ceremonies, both of the Hindus and the An.m.sts, ^ 

ideas which have every appearance of going back to a far older phas 
of the religious instinct than that which leads to the 
L.OUS men. In the Vedic ritual, for example, as given by Gobhila, 
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a prominent feature is the banquet offered to the souls of the dead— 
a rite which is met with among primitive people all over the world. 
Here is no suggestion that the souls go to heaven ; they abide on or 
under the earth near the dwellings of men, and wait for the living to 
supply them with food and clothes. These pia munera are offered 
at monthly intervals, but the motive which inspires them is plainly 
disclosed by the symbolical acts which accompany the offering. At 
the close of the ceremony the dead ancestors are bidden to depart to 
their ancient habitations deep under the earth ; the foot-prints of the 
mourners are swept away with a branch lest the souls should track 
the living to their homes ; every man shak^ out the corners of his 
garments for fear an importunate spirit lurk somewhere in their 
folds; a stone or a clod of earth is set up to bar the soul’s return; 
the funeral party step over running water which spirits cannot pass, 
and are careful not to look behind them on their way home. For the 
same reason the Mangars of Nepal obstruct the road leading from 
the grave with a barricade of thorns through which the soul, conceiv¬ 
ed of as a miniature man, very tender and fragile, is unable to force 
its way. The Kol, the Orion, and the Bhumij are even now in 
the stage which appears in Vgdic ritual as a mere survival. They 
do not -iwrship their ancestors, in any intelligible sense of the word. 
That is to say*, they do not pray to them as the Vedic people did, for 
male offspring, length of days, abundant flocks and herds, and 
victorv over their enemies. It is true that they appease them with 
food, but this they do, partly from a kindly regard for their welfare, 
but mainly to deter them from coming back and making themselves 
unpleasant. None of their gods can be shown to be deified ancestor'', 
nor do any of them bear personal names. There is another point 
which deserves notice. Among all these tribes memorial stones art 
set up to mark the spots where the ashes of the headmen of tin 
village have been buried. Some of these stones are rounded oft .n 
the top info the rudimentaryjsemblance of a head. Vet the stones 

are not worshipped, nor are similar stones erected in honoui ol t.( 

nowers which worshipped. If these powers were once upon 
• • „ ancestors or chiefs of the tribe, how did they come to lose t c 
Stones which were their due ? Thus the usages of both Aryans and 
n avidians point to a conception of the souls of the dead as neither 
al nor divine, and as depending for their subsistence on human 
immorta n are rendered more in fear than in affection, and 

'•^'^l^^ureT'throughout by the ^desire to deter these unwelcome 
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quests from revisiting the abodes of the living. If these are the 
oldest ideas on the subject, as most authorities seem to hold, are we 
not justified in regarding with some suspicion the theory that every¬ 
where and among all people the first sWp in the evolution of religion 
was the transformation of the revenant into a god ? At any rate, the 
beliefs and practices of the most vigorous of the Dravidian races, 
the compact tribes of SantSls, Mundas, Oraons, and Hos, seem so far 
as they go to lend some support to the hypothesis that the beginnings 
of religion are to be sought in the recognition of impersonal forces 
which men endeavour to coerce by magic ; that personal gods, 
approached by prayer and sacrifice, are a later development; and 
that the deification of chiefs and ancestors is probably the latest stage 
of all—a stage reached, it may be, by means of the ambitious fiction 
which commenced by claiming certain gods as ancestors, and ended 

by transforming some ancestors into gods. 

We may now sum up the leading feature of Animism in India. 

It conceives of man as pa.ssing through life 
Animism In India. gurrouiided by a ghostly company of powers, 
elements, tendencies, mostly impersonal in their character, shapeless 
phantasms of which no image can be made and no definite idea can 
be formed. Some of these have departments or spheres of influence 
of their own: one presides over cholera, another over small-pox, and 
another over cattle disease ; some dwell in rocks, others haunt trees, 
others again are associated with rivers, whirlpools, waterfalls, or with 
strange pools hidden in the depths of the hills, ^ require 

n. he: diligently propitiated by reason of the ills which proceed from 
ihem, and usually the land of the village provides the ways and 
means for this propitiation. In the Ranchi district of Chutia Nagpur 
there is a tenure called Bhui-Kheta, which may be interpreted Devil's 
Acre, under which certain plots of land are set apart for the primitive 
Jest whose duty it is to see that offerings are made in due season, 
that the villagers are protected from the malign influences 
^f the shadowy powers who haunt the dark places of their immediate 

lenZJ innocuous in a mechanical but infallible fash^. But the 
U .^rr/>rtlv nerformed, the magic formulae mu5>t Dt accu 

»• - •“ xr J; 

is; r dunk unfortuhate that at the time when Dr. Tylor s g e 

(s, 1 tliinK, u pccr-ntial distinction between 

oil Primitive Culture was written, the essential a 
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■maj^ic and religion had not been clearly defined. Had this been so, 
had we (hen known all that Mr. Frazer has since told us, I venture to 
doubt whether the term Animism would ever have come into 
e.xistence. Considerations of ritual and usage, rather than of mythol¬ 
ogies, traditions, and cosmogonies, would have led Dr. Tylor to the 
■conclusion that the governing factor in these'primitive religions is to 
be sought not in belief, not in any compact theory as to dreapis, 
spirits, or souls, but in the magical practices which enter into the daily 
life of semi-civilized men. 

Premising then that when we speak of Animism what we really 
Relation between 's that exceedingly crude form of religion 

I^rmntoisrn^ magic is the pc^ominant element, we 

may go on to consider what is the relation 
between Animism and popular Hinduism. Several definitions of 
Hinduism are contained in the literature of the subject. In liis report 
on the Punjab Census of i88i Sir Denzil Ibbetson described it as :— 

preservtd'^brthlT brahmans for its Levites, the vitality of which is 

of religion native shades and diversities 

a d ^0. the later Islan, 

donhthryoHaint:." ^'*'^ Buddhism, more donhtfnlly of Sikhism, and still mor^ 

was'^whY!r^H-‘''i^'‘^“ .said that Hinduism 

what the Hindus or the major portion of them in a Hindu 

community do. Sir Athelstane Baines, who was Census Commis¬ 
sioner m 1891, proceeded by the method of exclusion, and defined 
^Indulsm as ‘ the large residuum that is not Sikh, pr Jain, or BuddhisU 
or professedly Animistic, or included in one of the foreign religions 
sue 1 as Islam, Mazdaism, Christianity or Hebraism/ More reeendv 
ir Ifred Lyall, the first living* authority on the .subicu't, roughly 
escribed the religion of all the people who aeecpt the 

Brahmanie Scriptures/ He went on to speak of it as ‘atangle‘d 
jungle of disorderly superstitions/ Finally, he called it ^ the collec ¬ 
tion of rites^ ^vorships, beliefs, traditions, and mythologies that are 
sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinanc es of the Brahmans and 
are propagated by Brahmanic teaching/ 'I'he general accuraev of 
this newest definition is beyond dispute, but I venture to doubt 
whether it conveys to any one withoi.t Indian expf‘rience c vi n an 
approximate idea of the elements out of which popular Hinduism has 
been evolved, and of the conflicting notions which it has absorbed 
From this point of view Hinduism may fairly be described as 
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Ani,ni»> morepr less t^ansfonned by thUosopby or to condense the 
epi‘yram still further, as magic tempered by metaphysics.^ e 
is that within the enormous range of beliefs and practices w iic i 
are included in the term Hinduism, there afe comprised entirel) 
different sets of ideas, or, one may say, widely different 
tions of the world and of life. At one end, at the lower end of the 
series is Animism, an essentially materialistic theory of things whi 
seeks by ipeans of magic to ward off or to forestall physical disasters, 
which iLks no further than the world of sense, and seeks to make 
rha. as»l=rablaas.he conditions will perntit. At the other end ts 
Pantheism combined with a system of transcendental metaphysics. 

I will give two simple illustrations of the lower set of ideas. 

^ a small sub-divisional court, where I used once 

Animistic ideas to dispense what passed for justice in the 
surroundinK jungles, there was tied to the railings 
off the presiding officer from the multitude a fragment ot ^ 
skin. When members of certain tribes, of whom the Santas 
were a type, came into court to give evidence, they were required to 
take a peculiar but most impressive oath the use ol which was, I 
believe entirely illegal. Holding the tiger's skin in one hand, the 

tell a 1 e. c onread net of Hinduism, and have 

now been caue-ht up in the wide-spreaa iici.cn . , 

“ , -M fK ir tribal identity. Others again, like the 

already parted with their triba / • j t 

Saiitals, are made of sterner stuff, and still preserve an independent 
existence as compact and vigorous tribes. But the oatli deserves 
remembrance as a vivid presentment of the order of ideas that prevails 
on the very outskirts of Hinduism. The reality of these ideas and 
the effectiveness of the sanction which they invoke, were sufficiently 
^ t d by the manifest reluctance of a mendacious witness to touch 

^ if' i:kin a.."’ by the zeal with which the court usher insisted 
* hfs taking a firm grasp of it. The people who swore thus m 
feared trembling, and having sworn usually told the truth 
to their lights, were not in the least afraid of the mere physical tige . 
On the contrary, they slew him without the smallest compunction, 
and carried off his corpse in triumph to claim the 

Their most effective weapon wa.s a very powerful bamboo bo , 
b.a^:.d on the tiger's customary path, and carrying a poisoned 
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arrow which was discharged by a string crossing the track. This 
string was called the Kal dori or ‘ thread of death.’ At a short 
distance on either side of it were two other strings, known as 
dhcttni dofi or ‘ threads of mercy.’ If these were touched, they 
twitched the arrow off its rest, and rendered the bow innocuous. 
They were set at such a height that a tiger would walk under 
them, while a man or a cow would be bound to run against them. 

If one asked how goats escaped, one was told that they were pro¬ 
tected by certain magical spells. The point which this digression 
seeks to establish is that the oath sworn in court derived its sanction 
not from any reverence for the tiger in the flesh, nor from the fear of 
being eaten by him, but from the vague drea^ of a mysterious tiger- 
power or tiger-demon, the essence and archetype of all tigers, whose 
vengeance no man who stvore falsely could hope to escape. 

If we move a few grades further up in the social scale, we find 
t e worship of various kinds of Fetishes which the Portuguese 
seamen observed in West Africa in the middle of the 15th century, 
still holding Its own almost from the top to the bottom of Hindu 
society. ere, again, it is ritual rather than the theories of the books 

thlTJ fHow tenacious 
express tL^ cuqously modern forms they frequently 

which, I believe, js now recorded for the first time. Every year when 
the Government of India moves from Simla to Calcutta, there go 
With It, as orderlies or chaprasis, a number of cultivators from the hills 
round about Simla, who are employed to carry despatch 

to attend upon the various grades of officials in that great ^ 
ureaucracy. At the time of the spring equinox there is a festival 

fcalled Sri Panchami, when it is incumbent on 
and Animism. . . , 

every religious-minded person to worship the 

implements or insignia of the vocation by which he lives. The 

soldier worships his sword ; the cultivator his plough ; the 

money-lender his ledger ; the Thags had a picturesque ritual for 

adoring the pickaxe with which they dug the graves of their victims ; 

and, to take the most modern instance, the operatives in the jute 

mills near Calcutta bow down to the Glasgow-made engines which 

drive their looms. Five years ago I asked one' of my orderlies what 

worship he had done on this particular occasion, and he was o-Qod 

enough to give me, knowing that I was interested in the subject a 

minute description of the ritual observed. The ceremony took plJce 

H,PI ,5 
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on the flat roof of the huge pile of buildings which is occupied by 
the secretariats of the Government of India. The worshippers, some 
thirty in number, engaged as their priest a Punjabi ra iman, w 
was employed in the same capacity as themselves. They took one 
of the large packing cases which are used to convey office reco 
from Simla to Calcutta, and covered its rough wood work 
plantain leaves and branches of the sacred pipal tree On this 
foundation they set up an office despatch box which served as a sort 
of altar; in the centre of the altar was placed a common Engl sh 
^lass ink-pot with a screw top, and round this 
various sorts of stationery in common use. ^ 

nibs red, blue, and black pencils, pen-knives, ink erase , P 

and letter-paper, envelopes, postage stamps, blotting paper, sea i g 

wax, short, lu the clerkly paraphernalia by means of which the 
Governmentof India justifies its existence. The whole \yas 
with abundant festoons of red tape. To the fetish thus inste e ea 
of the worshippers presented with reverential obeisance grains 
turmeric, spices, pepper and other fruitsof the ^ 

more substantial offering of nine copper pice ot for hings- 

Sr- IS: cfrri-':crr f 

stood a sing which had been purchased by a 

attacked a vast mass of sweetmeats wtiicn ua v 

subscription of a rupee a head. The Brahman a,e as .s he 

could, and they hnished the rest. I asked my .nformant, who ts a 
small land-owner in one of the hill States near Simla, what 
meant by worshipping an imported ink-pot when he ought to have 
worshipped a countiy-made plough. He admitted the anoma y, u 
.stifled it by observing that after all he drew pay from the depar - 
that the ink-pot was the emblem of the Government; an 
T bld eft hi plough in the hills. These are the lower aspects o 
Hinduism, survivals of magical observances which show no sign 
falling into di suse. * 


of worshipping office furn..ure scents ^ Coaocil. for the 

1 ..n indebted t- the Honorable Mr. Miller. C.s.i., Member of h 

following quotations “AH the working classes offer sacr.fices ,„erchan.s to 

the implements through which their subsist-'-nce .s o ame , ^^cords, 

theif ledgers and hoards By Kichard Jenkins, 

their departments.” 71-.rrVttrre. ./ r/« AaM <>j N 

■Resident at the Court of the Rajah of Nagpore, 1 S 27 , 1-53 
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The Animistic usages of which we find such abufidant traces in 
Sources of Animistic Hinduism appear, indeed, to have passed into the 

usages. religion from two different sources. Some are 


derived from the Vedic Aryans themselves, others from theDravidian 
races who have been absorbed into Hinduism. As to the first, 
Bergaigne has shown in his treatise on Vedic religion that the Vedic 
sacrifice which is still performed by the more orthodox Hindus, in 
various parts of India is nothing more nor less than an imitation of 
certain celestial phenomena.* It is, in other words, merely sym¬ 
pathetic magic directed, in the first instance, to securing the material 
benefits of sunshine and rain in their appointed seasons. The Vedas 
themselves, therefore, are one source of die manifold Animistic 
practices which may now be traced all through popular Hinduism. 
They have contributed not only the imitative type of sacrifice but 
also the belief, no less magical in its character, that by the force of 
penance and ascetic abnegation man may shake the distant seat of 
the gods and compel them to submit themselves to his will. It would 
be fruitless to attempt to distinguish the two streams of magical usage 
the Vedic and the Animistic. They are of mixed parentage like the 
people who observe them, partly Indo-Aryan and partly Dravidian. 
At the other end of the scalo, in the higher regions of Hinduism, 
Pantheism. dominant idea is ‘ what is called Pantheism 

that is the doctrine that all the countless deities, 
and all the great forces and operations of nature, such as the wind, 
the rivers, the earthquakes, the pestilences, are merely direc t mani¬ 
festations of the all-pervading divine energy which show.s itself ui 
numberless forms and manners.’ t Of this doctrine the mo.st elocinenl 
and effective description is that given in the Sixth book of the Alnc'ul 
—a passage so transfused with Indian thought that it is hardly 
possible to doubt that its leading ideas are of Indian desccmt, though 
Virgil may have derived them from Ennius, and lie again from the 
Pythagoreans of Magna Gn'ecia. 

f rincipio ctclL’m ac terras campi ':quc‘ litjuenies 
Lucentemque globum Luncc Tituniaquc ostr.'. 

Spiritus intus nlit, lotamque infiisa per ai tiis 
Mens agitat mnlcm et magno corpora iniscel. 

Indc hoininnm pecuduinquc genus viucque volnntum 
Et qur>- marmoreo fert nionstra sub capiore pontus. 


£a I^eHnon P^^diqut\ i 125. See a bo OlJenl-^rg, Di: /Religion Des Veda. 
t Sir Alfred Lyall, Hittdmsm : I^dt^ious SysUms oj Ihi IVofld, page 113, 
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Here we seem at first sight to have travelled very far from the 

chaos of impersonal terrofs that forms the stuff of which P"™’''’'* 
religion is made. ' Yet it is easier to trace Pantheism to the gradual 
confolidation of the multifarious forces of Animism mto one philo¬ 
sophic abstraction than to divine how a host of personal god® ““ 
have been stripped of their individual attributes and merge 
sexless and chaLterless world-soul. In a word Animism seems o 
lead naturally to Pantheism i while the logical outcome of Poly¬ 
theism is Monotheism. The former process has completed itself in 

India : the latter may be yet to come. 

Between these extremes of practical magic at t e 
transcendental metaphysics at the other, there is room for every for 
of belief and practice that it is possible for the human imagina 
to conceive. Worship of elements, of natural features an orces, 
of deified men, ascetics, animals, powers of life, organs o sex, 
weapons, primitive implements, modern machinery; sects w ic 
enioin the sternest forms of asceticism; sects which reve m pro¬ 
miscuous debauchery; sects which devote themselves to hypnotic 
meditation; sects which practise the most revolting form o can 
nibalism—all of these are included in Hinduism and each fin s som 
"del oTlntellec. or senfimen. to which it appeals. And through al 
this bewildering variety of creeds there is traceable the influence of 
a pervading pessimism, of the conviction that life, and more especially 
the prospect of a series of lives, is the heaviest of a 1 burdens 
that can be laid upon man. The one ideal is to obtain release from 
the ever-turning wheel of conscious existence, and to sink individual¬ 
ity in the impersonal spirit of the world. 

Pantheism in India is everywhere intimately associated with the 
oTid doctrine of metempsychosis. The origin of this 

Transmisratlon ana ... ,, , , 

Karma. belief, deeply engrained as it is m all ranks ot 

society, is wholly uncertain. Professor Macdonell tells us 
” RiR Veda contains no traces of it beyond the couple of 

o- s in the last book which speak of the soul of a dead man 
^r^o^fftothe waters or spirits,’ and he surmises that the Aryan 
•ettlers may have received the first impulse in this direction from 
he aboriginal inhabitants of India. To any Indian official who 
las served in a district where the belief in witchcraft is prevalent, the 
•oniccture appears a peculiarly happy one, for in the course of exer- 
usii.g his ordinary magisterial 'functions, he will have come across 
vliuiKiant evidence of the widespread conviction among savage 
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^^eople, not only that the souls of the dead may pass into animals and 
trees, but that living people may undergo a similar te'mporary trans¬ 
formation. But if they borrowed transmigration from the Dravidian 
inhabitants of India, the Indo-Aryans lent to it a moral significance 
of which no trace is to be found among the Animists. They supple¬ 
mented the idea of transmigration by the theory of self-acting retri¬ 
bution which is known as Karma. According to this doctrine every 
action, good or evil, that a man does in the course of his life, is forthwith 
automatically recorded for or against him, as the case may be. There 
IS no repentance, no forgiveness of sins, no absolution. That which 
is done carries with it its inevitable consequences through the long 
succession of lives which awaits the individual soul before it can 
attain the Pantheistic form of salvation, and laecome absorbed in the 
world-essence from which it originally emanated. As the wheel 
of existence goes on turning and man, who is bound to it, passes from 
one life to another, at the close of each a balance is struck which 
determines his condition in the life that follows. If the balance is 
against him, he descends to a lower grade ; if it is in his favour, he 
moves up higher and ultimately, when the system of self-working 
retribution has run its course, he may attain to the final goal of the 
absolute extinction of individual existence. As Virgil puts it, in a 
phrase which has puzzled most of his commentators, 'Qtiisqiie suos 
patimur manes: In the light of Indian speculation the meaning of 
the passage becomes clear. It embodies one of the leading ideas 
of Karma, that man through his actions is master of his fate. But 
the context discloses no trace of the characteristic Indian develop- 
rnent that destiny is worked out by means of countless transmigra-"' 
tions. That doctrine seems at first sight to possess a fine moral 
flavour, and to harmonize with the teaching of the Greek dramatist 
tpaaavri tra^iiv. Unfortunately for the ethical aspects of Karma, con¬ 
sciousness does not continue through the whole series of lives j 
at the close of each life a curtain of oblivion descends, and the 
Brahman whose sins have degraded him to the position of an over¬ 
tasked animal has no remembrance of the high estate from which 
he has fallen. The philosophic sinner, therefore, may eat his oysters 
in comfort, and console himself with the thought that, although 
undoubtedly a reckoning awaits him, he will have become some¬ 
body else by the time the bill is presented. 

Lucian, with his characteristic sense of the practical applica¬ 
tion of theological dogmas, has given a dramatic illustration 
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problem touched, upon above in the concluding episode of 
one of his most -telling dia!ogues- 2 %e Shades at the 
Tyrant. The scene opens with Charon waiting on the shore of Ache 
for the daily consignment of souls which Hermes oug t to 
delivered. He complains to Clotho that he has not taken a penny 
all day, though the boat might have made thre 
Lucian on Karma. journeys if the passengers had only been up to 

time. At last Hermes appears puffing and blowing, drenched 
in sweat, and all over dust. He apologises for being la e, and 
explains how he took over from Atropos 1,004 souls ; but wh 
^MUS came to check them with the invoice he found one short 
and made unpleasant remarks about Hermes' thievish 
and his talent for practical jokes. It was then d.scovered that 
one Megapenthes, the tyrant of a small Greek city, “h"™ h 
courtiers had poisoned, had managed to slip away and Hermes 
aided by the shade of a sturdy philosopher armed with a club, h 
a sharp race to catch him just as lie was regaining the light of day. 
Even when recaptured and dragged down to the boat, Megapenthes 
ftill struggles for a respite. He offers Clotho ten thousand 
ulen« and two golden mixing bowls, for which he had murdered his 
friend Kleokritus, as a bribe to let him live till he can comp ete 11s 
haMnished palace, or can at least tell his wife where his great 
treasure is buried. When this is refused, he makes what he cai s 
the modest request to live long enough to Mnquer the P^sians, 
to exact tribute from the Lydians, and to build himself a colossal 
monument. Eventually he is hustled into the boat, and the cobbler 
Micyllus is deputed to sit on his head and keep him quiet. 

While crossing the ferry, Charon collects the fares from every 
one except the philosopher and the cobbler, neither of whom has an 
obolus to his name. On landing, the ghostly company are brought 
before Rhadamanthus; each one is stripped to show the brands 
h‘ h his past sins have stamped upon his soul (surely an artistic echo 
'^f tL doctrine oi Karma) and the cases proceed. The philosopher 
Cvni^rus who helped to catch Megapenthes, appears as his prose- 
nftor* Hermes calls on the case. The tyrant pleads guilty to a 
iiariety of murders, but denies certain other counts in the indictment. 

1 hv. d^oguCcan witnesses to these points too, Rhadamanw 

thus. 

Witnesses, eh ? 



Cy .—Hermes, kindly summon his Lamp and Bed. They will 
appear in evidence, and state what they know of his conduct. 


Her . —Lamp and Bed of Megapenthes, come into court. Good, 
they respond to the summons. 

Rhad. —Now, tell us all you know about Megapenthes. Bed, 
you speak first. 

Bed. All that Cyniscus said is true. But really, Mr. Rhada- 
manthus, I don t quite like to speak about it; such strange things 
used to happen overhead. 

Rhad. —Why, your unwillingness to speak is the most telling 
evidence of all ! Lamp, now let us have yours. 

Lamp .—What went on in the daytime F never saw, not being 
there. As for his doings at night, the less said the better. I saw 
some very queer things, though, monstrous queer. Many is the 
time I have stopped taking oil on purpose, and tried to go out. But 
then lie used to bring me close up. It was enough to give any lamp 
a bad character. 

Rhad .—Enough of verbal evidence. Now, just divest yourself 
of that purple, and we will see what you have in the way of brands. 
Goodness gracious, the man’s a positive network ! Black and blue 
with them! Now, what punishment can we give him? A bath in 
Pyriphlegethon ? The tender mercies of Cerberus, perhaps ? 

Gv.—No, no. Allow me,—I have a novel idea ; something that 
will just suit him. 


Rhad. Yes? I shall be obliged to you for a suggestion. 

O'* I fancy it is usual for departed spirits to take a draught of 
the water of Lethe ? 

Rhad .—Just so. 

O* Bet him be the sole exception. 

What js the idea in that? 

O* His earthly pomp and power for ever in his mind; his 
fingers ever busy* on the tale of blissful items ’tis a heavy sentence ! 

Rhad. True. Be this the tyrant’s doom. Place him in fetters 
at Tantalus’ side,—never to forget the things of earth.’f 

One is tempted to wonder whether Lucian, himself an Asiatic and 
a singularly detached observer of the religious ideas of his day, 
can have realized the dilemma which his dialogue suggests, that 


* ‘ ivaireixTraloiiem ‘ CouiUitife over to himself cn his fingers,’ 

+ The Worh of Lucian of .Samosa/a. Translated t.y H. W. and F. G. Fowler. Claren¬ 
don Press, 1906. Vol. I, PP- * 44 ' 4 ®' 
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«i...iortality marred by old memories would be at best but a sor 
boon, while, if purged of its memories, it would not be immortality 
at all. Achilles, as we see him in the Odyssey striding across the 
mead of asphodel, is haunted by heroic discontent: had he drunk the 
waters of Lethe, he would have purchased harmony with his surround¬ 
ings at the price of his unique personality. Arguing from the 
experiences duly recorded by Homer and other classical authorities, it 
would seem that in order to find even Elysium a tolerable abode, the 
shade of a departed hero ought to be furnished with a discreetly 
eclectic memory, which would reject all things disagreeable, and 
would recall only the pleasant incidents of the vista of the past. 
Failing this alternative, which would have savoured too frankly of the 
miraculous to commend itself to his critical temperament, one can 
imagine Lucian accepting, as a comfortable pis-aller, the Hindu 
solution or evasion of the problem by which the fatal gift of eternal 
reminiscence is bestowed only on those who have been so wise and 
virtuous as to have neither faults nor follies to forget. 

Comparisons have frequently been drawn between various aspects 
of life under the later Roman Empire and corresponding phases of 
Indian society under British rule. In the domain of religion the 
resemblances and contrasts between the two sets of phenomena are 
close and striking. In both our attention is at once engaged by the 
bewildering multitude of deities embodying 


>rix 


i8^°‘®and mfdei-n in human^or animal form the visible powers 


Hinduism. 


of nature and the great operative principles 
that underlie them, birth and decay, death and regeneration, the 
cycle of conscious existence with its infinite variety, the lusts of the 
flesh the pride of life, and the more subtle pride of ascetic renuncia¬ 
tion. The motley crowd comprises gods who once were men, gods 
borrowed from strange people whose origin is a mystery, gods of 
hills and woods, rivers and streams, guardians of the collective life 
rf the village, patrons of the family life that centres round the domes¬ 
tic hearth, kindly ancestors who watch over the destinies of their 
descendants, spiteful and malicious ghosts of those who came to a 
bad end, or were denied the appointed rites of sepulture. Of all 
these types of divinity there were countless instances in the Roman 
Empire of Saint Augustine’s time as in the India of to-day. In 
Rcnr e too, as in India, the higher minds had risen under the 
of philosophy to the conception of one great antral power, 
ihp uMknowr. and perhaps unknowable reality hidden behind the crowd 
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of symbolical gods and goddesses and the manifold fantastic illusions 
of the world of sense. I n both countries the refining instincts of philos¬ 
ophy manifest themselves in the efforts made to explain away myths 
which are felt to be wanting in the quality of edification. To the 
Roman with a turn for metaphysical speculation ‘ Saturn devouring 
his children is intelligence returning upon itself.’* For the Hindu of 
similar tendencies the legend which recounts how Krishna in his 
riotous youth stole the clothes of certain milk-maids while they were 


bathing, retired with them up a tree, and made the unfortunate girls 
sue in person for the restitution of their garments, illustrates, in the 
form of a gross popular tale, the struggles ojf_ the human spirit to 
attain to the beatific vision of absolute truth, naked and unadorned, 
Stripped of the material raiment that conceals her from mortal eyes. 
The htigam^ a phallic emblem of the vis genetrix nattirce believed by 
some to have been derived from Dravidian sources, is idealised as 
‘the symbol of the great Pillar of Fire, which is the most characteris¬ 
tic manifestation of Mahadeva, the destroying element which con¬ 
sumes all dross but only purifies the gold.’ The churning of the 
sea of milk with the mountain Mandara and the serpent Vasuki is 
an allegory expressing the modern theory of the genesis of the 
chemical elements. 

Like Hinduism again, classical Paganism was surprisingly 

fiexible and adaptive, and opened its doors with impartial hospitality 

to any god whose acquaintance the legionaries might have made 

in the course of travel or conquest. Even Julius Caesar, whom one 

would credit with some critical faculty, discovers Mercury, Apollo,*" 

Mars, Jupiter and Minerva among the deities of Gaulf ; and in the 

vision of Lucius, described by Apuleius, Isis is made to reveal 

Adaptiveness of herself as one shape with many names worship" 
Paganism. j • . . r i 

ped in Phrygia as Cybele the mother of lue 

gods 5 in Athens as Minerva ; in Cyprus as the Paphian Venus ; 

in Crete as Diana ; in Sicily as Proserpina ; and at Elcusis as 

Ceres. The Indian system of avatars could hardly evolve a more 

comprehensive personality. Indeed, in this matter of borrowing 

other people’s gods Hinduism appears to me hardly to have gone so 

far as Paganism. The latter, of course, had a far greater choice of 

religions to borrow from as the boundaries of the Empire were gradu- 


* Dill, Roman Society, p. 104. 
t Di Gali^ vi, 17. 
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^extended, and it may well be that the narrow formalism oftl 
early Roman -religion predisposed its votaries to embrace the more 
emotional beliefs of the East. Professor Dill finds an dlustrat.on of 
this in the popularity of the worship of Mithra, a solar cult adopted 
about 7o B. C. from certain Gilician pirates conquered by Pojnpey. 
Mithraism seems to have appealed to the Roman wor d b^ he 
mystical character of its ritual, by its secret ceremonies of initiation 
into a close guild of devotees comprising many degrees of holiness, 
and by its promise of purification from sin which culminated in the 
Taurobolium or baptism to righteousness m the blood of a 
slau<yhtered bull. Nothing could well be more foreign to the ideas 
of the elder generation of Romans, who looked lipon religious 
observances as a sort of legal obligation towards the gods and 
discouraged as supersiitio any excessive manifestation of devotion. 
Yet nothing brings out more clearly the innate adaptiveness of 
the Roman form of Paganism, which in this respect closely 
resembles Hinduism. It may be that Hinduism has borrowed more 
extensively than we know, but the foreign material has been so 
completely absorbed that its source can no longer be traced. This 
process must have been facilitated by the fact that, unlike some of 
the races conquered by Rome, the Dravidians themselves were 
anxious to adopt Hinduism, and were merged along with their tribal 
deities in a system which makes ample provision for both social and 
religious obligations. 

On its metaphysical side Roman Paganism seems to have been 
hardly so well equipped as Hinduism. Apart from the dreams of a 
few mystics, it had behind it no definite 
HiDduism in meta- philosophical system, no compact theory of life 
physics and ethics. and destiny, such as Hinduism possesses in its 

doctrines of the world-soul whence all things arise and have their 
beino- of the illusiveness of sensory phenomena, and of the cycle of 
retributive and purifying transmigration through which the human 
soul attains ultimate release by absorption into the primal essence. 
These ideas are not the monopoly of the learned : they are shared in 
great measure by the man in the street. If you talk to a fairly 
intelligent Hindu peasant about the faramatma, karma, maya, 
mukti and so forth, you will find, as soon as he has got over his 
surprise at your interest in such matters, that the terms are familiar 
ro him, and that he has formed a rough working ^ 

bearing upon his own future. The religious life o t e u o 





Roman people was passed on a lower plane. Involved in a dreary- 
maze of trivial beliefs, petty superstitions, and minute observances, 
they were condemned, in the words of their own poet, ‘ Errare 
atque viam palantes quaerere vitae,’ without the metaphysical clue 
to the riddle of existence which guides the thoughtful Hindu. 
The road which the latter must travel may not to our eyes offer an 
exhilarating prospect, but at least his path is clear. 

In the department of ethics Paganism was equally weak. It 
had no dogmatic system to regulate personal conduct, and it lacked 
the moral tone and discipline which Christianity introduced into the 


world and infused with a spirit of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. The 
Emperor Julian was keenly sensible of these^^defects. A prominent 
feature of his abortive revival of Paganism was his attempt to reform 
the priesthood itself and to regenerate the ancient worship ‘ by 
borrowing a dogmatic theology from Alexandria, an ecstatic devotion 
from Persia, a moral ideal from Galilee.’* Hinduism cannot be 
charged with indifference to rhoral ideals. Its sacred literature teems 
with pious reflexions on the vanity of human life, the glory of renun¬ 
ciation, the necessity of good works, the duty of sympathy with all 
living things, the beauty of forbearance, the hatefulness of revenge, 
and the power of man to determine his own fate by right conduct. 
It appeals both to the intellect and to the emotions, and it derives a 
certain measure of support from the social penalties imposed by the 
caste system. 

In one direction only does Paganism seem to have the better of 
Hinduism as a national religion. Its intimate connexion with the 
corporate life of the community and its capacity for personifyiffg. 
stronger In national abstract ideas enabled it to embody in the form 

sentiment. Qf Roma Dea the conquering and organizing 

genius of the Latin race, the centuries of struggle and victory by 
which Rome had won the mastery of the world. Devotion to the 
goddess of the Imperial City was one of the strongest obstacles 
to the triumph of the Christian Church. Hinduism has never 
given rise to that sentiment of patriotism which in the last days of 
Rome still clung to the old gods as the symbols of the earlier 
regime, of the city that had lost its liberties, of the republic that 
had long been dead, of the Empire that was crumbling to pieces 


* Dill, loc p. 100. 
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before the inroads of the barbarians. We may search in vain among 
the myriads ' of Hindu divinities for a Palladian Athena or a 
Capitoline Jupiter ; the germs of a national cult are entirely wanting ; 
there are no gods of cities or states ; there is no nucleus of religion 
round which patriotic enthusiasm might rally and gather force. 

It has been shown above that no sharp line of demarcation 


can be drawn between Hinduism and Animism. The one shades 
away insensibly into the other and the most obvious test—the 
employment of priests who claim to be Brahmans—is liable in 
practice to be defeated by the doubt whether these Brahmans them¬ 
selves are anything more than animistic sooth-sayers writ large. 
Taking the adherents of the two cults together, they number close on 
216 millions, and comprise nearly three-fourths (73-3 per cent.) of 
the population of India. Islam comes next with 62)4 millions or 21 
per cent. ; Buddhism counts nearly 9)4 millions or 3 per cent. ; 
Christianity has a little under three millions or 1 per cent. During 
the ten years preceding the Census of 1901, the Muhammadans 
increased by 9 per cent, and the Christians by nearly 28 per cent. 
In the case of the other two religions, the facts are obscured by 
uncertainty as to the figures. The general 
Statistics of religion, however, is clear. Hinduism is the 

dominant religion of India ; in all its developments it is intimately 
associated w'ith caste, and the two sets of factors, the social and the 
religious, can hardly be considered apart. The two lival creeds, 
Christianity and Islam—for Buddhism may be left out of account— 
avowedly reject the principle of caste, and have been alfected by its 
influence solely through their contact with Hinduism. So long as 
Hinduism shows no decline from its present strength, caste will 
preserve its ancient reign, and nothing short of a great accession 
of strength to either Islam or Christianity can materially modify 
the social and religious future of India. Are there any signs of a 
tendency in this direction ? Can the figures of the last Census be 
regarded as in any sense the forerunners of an Islamic or Christian 
revival which will threaten the citadel of Hinduism? Or will 
Hinduism hold its own in the future as it has done through the 
long ages of the past ? 

The statistics of the last Census show that during a decade of 
famine the Muhammadans in India increased by 9 per cent., while 
the population as a whole rose by only 3 per cent. No doubt these 
proportions were affected by the fact that the famines were most 
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in those parts of the countr)’- where Muhammadans are 
relatively least numerous, but in the fertile and wealthy region of 
Increase of Muham- Eastern Bengal, which has never been touched 
madans. by real famine, though people on small fixed 

incomes suffer from high prices, their rate of increase was I2‘3 per 
cent, or nearly double that of the Hindus. The figures illustrating 
the proportion of children tell a similar tale, and indicate that in 
that part of India the Muhammadans are not only ‘more 
enterprising and therefore better off than their Hindu neighbours, ’ 
but also more prolific and more careful of their offspring. The 
reasons are not far to seek. The diet of the Muhammadans is 
more nourishing and more varied ; they are 'free from the damnosa 
hereditas of infant marriage enforced by social ostracism ; they are 
under no temptation to practise female infanticide ; they marry their 
girls at a more reasonable age, and fewer females become widows 
while still capable of bearing children. The influence of the 
itinerant preachers of Islam in its original purity is fast eradicating 
any tendency to imitate the Hindu prohibition of widow marriage 
and Muhammadan widows escape the trials and temptations which 
beset the Hindu woman who is so unfortunate as to lose her husband 
while she is still young and attractive. As is pointed out in the 
Census Report of 1901 ‘ in the case of the intrigues in which widows 
so often indulge, the Hindu female who thus becomes enceinte resorts 
to abortion, while the Musalmani welcomes the prospect of a child 
as means of bringing pressure upon her paramour and inducing 
him to marry her. ’ 

Conversions from Hinduism to Islam must also contribute in 
some degree to the relatively more rapid growth of the Muhammadan 
population. Here no appeal to statistics is possible, but a number 
of specific instancy of such changes of religion were extracted by 
Influence of conver- Mr. Gait, C.I.E., from the reports of Hindu and 

Muhammadan gentlemen in twenty-four districts 

and published as Appendix II to the Bengal Census Report of 1901. 
The motives assigned in various cases—names and particulars are 


usually given— may be grouped somewhat as follows 

(i). Genuine religious conviction of the purity and simplicity of 
Islam derived from study of the Muhammadan scriptures or from the 
preaching of the Maulavis who go round the villages. The conver¬ 
sion of high-caste Hindus, Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasths and the 
like is commonly ascribed to this cause. We hear, for example, from 
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source, o! a wealthy Myasth landholder of Eastern Beng^ 
was suspected of holding unorthodox views, | £ 

found difficulties in getting his daughter married. 
he deemed persecution, he openly embraced 

madan name, and testified to his seal by sacrificing cows in 

• ,e of the verv building where his father had worshipped the 

S gods. Muh^ammadaf society gave him a cordial welcome, 

fnd hisLughter married into a high-class family. His wife, however, 

r dm rhano-e her religion and went back to her own people, 
refuse ^ change her^ ^ g Hindu castes 

to improve their social position leads ‘Y- ,ife 

ImhraL a creed which seems to offer them a fair chance in life. 
Mis, Kahars, Goalas, Napits, Kans, Beldars and other castes of 
similar status furnish numerous illustrations of this tendency. 

" r The proverb ‘Love laughs at caste’ accounts for a large 

maMels'^WnTu ^doI« selTsTgeTroTtheir dreary lot in marri- 

a,e with Muhamma^^^ 

rona^TeffisLL cited-and find themselves socially stranded 
prefer the respectability of Islam to the mixed company of some 
dubious Vaishnava sect. In all such cases Islam gams and Hinduism 
,o„.s for castk rules are rigid and no individual can become a Hindu. 
These irregular attachments sometimes give rise to embarrassing 
t- ns A Hindu gentleman of Eastern Bengal relates how a 
f'T Hindu physician saw in the course of his practice a very 

^dsoine Muhammadan girl and fell so hopelessly in love that he 
hands ^^rry her. Her father insisted that he must turn 
wanted to refused to give him the girl. 

M^nwhTle he had of course been cast off by his own people and had 

hecome a with taboos on food and drink and with 

. * misdemeanours have also to be taken into account, 

/arious cas e distress are tended by Muhammadans and take 

::rd"-— ^ thecas J—nicates them and 

,ey join the mnte of these causes, nor all of 

f,..m lir^gether, exercise an influence wide or potent enough 
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to bring about a great Islamic revival in India. The day of 
conversions en masse has passed, and there are no signs of its 


return. Nevertheless certain tendencies are discernible which may 
add materially to the number of individual conversions. On the 
one hand, .the Muhammadans may raise their standard of education, 
they may organize and consolidate their influence, they may establish 
their claim to larger representation in the Legislative Councils and 
in Government service, and they may thus come to play in Indian 
public life a part more worthy of the history and traditions of their 
faith. On the other hand, the spread of English education among the 
middle and lower ranks of Hindus may lead^ to a revolt against the 
intolerance of the higher castes, and in particular against their virtual 
monopoly of place and power. In Southern India whole castes 
have been known to become Muhammadans because the Brahmans 
would notallow them to enter Hindu temples and compelled them 
to worship outside. It is conceivable that other castes in other parts 
of India will some day realize that for the low-born Hindu the shortest 
road to success in life, whether at the bar or in the public service, 
may lie through the portals of Islam. 

Faithful to its earliest traditions, Christianity in India has from 
the first devoted itself to the poor and lowly, and its most conspicuous 
successes have been attained among the Animists and the depressed 
castes on the margin of Hinduism. To the Animist haunted by a 
crowd of greedy and malevolent demons ever thirsting for blood, 

Influence of Ohrls- ^OP^^^d lOUnd Ulysses, 

tianity on the low Christianity opens a ne' vorld 3f love and hope^ \ 

To the Pariah, the Mai lie Dher and a host 
of other helots it promises release from t, .. most searching and 
relentless form of social tyranny—the tyranny of .aste; it offers 
them independence,-self-respect, education, advancement, a new life 
in an organized and progressive society. ‘These people,’ says 
Mr. Francis, writing of the Pariahs of the South, ‘ have little to loS(^ 
by forsaking the creed of their forefathers. As long as they remain 
Hindus they are daily and hourly made to feel that they are of com¬ 
moner clay than their neighbours. Any attempts which ilu y may 
make to educate themselves or their children are actively discouraged 
by the classes above them : caste restrictions prevent them from 
quitting the toilsome, uncertain and undignified means of sub¬ 
sistence to which custom has condemned them, and taking to a 
handicraft or a trade : they are snubbed and repressed oh all public 
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occasions ; are refused admission even to the temples of them gods ; 
Td can hipe for no more helpful partner of their joys and sorrows 

than the unkempt and unhandy maiden of the Jint-nc/ten with er 

verv primitive notions of comfort and cleanliness. 

’^■'sut once a youth from among these people becomes Christian 
his whole horizon changes. He is as carefully educated as if he was 
a Brahman ; he is put in the way of learning a trade or obtaining an 
appointment as a clerk; he is treated with kindness and even 
familiarity by missionaries who belong to the ruling race ; he takes 
an equal part with his elders and betters in the services of the church ; 
and hi du"^ time he can choose from among the neat-handed girls of 
L Mission a wife skilled in domestic matters and even endowed 
with some little learning. Now-a-days active persecution of converts 
to Christianity is rare. So those who hearken to its teaching have no 
martyr’s crown to wear, and sheltered, as they often are, in a com¬ 
pound round the missionary's bungalow, it matters little to its 
Lherents if their neighbours look askance upon them. The remark- 
aWe growth in the numbers of the Native Christians thus largely 
proceeds from the natural and laudable discontent with their lot 
hTh nossisses the lower classes of the Hindus, and so well do 
the'converts, as a class, use their opportunities that the community 
is earning for itself a constantly improving position in the pubic 

"^""in'th'e face of this testimony can any one say that Christian 
Missis have been a failure in India ? To me at any rate it seems 

Lond question that th . Missions which have devoted themselves 

to Ihe A^mists and lelots chose their field wisely and worked 

-..veil Thefrrit,no ubt, has not yet been brought to perfection, 

h t if due allowance is made for the inherited tendencies of the 
Prts and the conditions in which they live, those who are res- 
^^"''•hleVor this branch of missionary effort in India have no reason 
chamed of their labours. They have been guided by the 
Tf X apostolic age; they have achieved much and they 

teidlaTof converting the highercastes among '“0^, in the hope 
that Christianity would filter downwards through the masses ^ 


. .7. lypiclH I.di.n villas. Ww " 

, ,itKgular clusiets of squalid palm-leaf huts. 
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me way as Brahmanism, and thus would ultimately bring about 
Causes of Its failure *^^6 fulfilment of M. Saint Hilaire's anticipation 
with the high castes. < thide fiiiira par etre Chretienne tout 

entiere' It is to these missions that my friend the Bishop of 
Madras refers when he siiys in a recent number of The Nineteenth 
Century that the Missionary ‘ attacks which have been made for the 
last fifty years upon positions of almost impregnable strength . . . 
undoubtedly have failed so far as the main purpose of Christian 
missions is concerned, viz., the winningof converts to faith in Christ 
and the building up of the Christian Church. ’ The Bishop 
ascribes this failure to the operation of two causes. ‘ The advance 
of higher education, ’ he says, ‘ has perceptibly increased the 
friction and antagonism between Europeans and Indians, and this 
has necessarily reacted strongly upon the attitude of educated 
Indians towards Christianity. ’ The second cause is the influence of 
caste. The Bishop says—‘ The great obstacle to the conversion of 
the upper ranks of society is the impenetrable barrier of caste. The 
social system inflicts such tremendous penalties on conversion to 
Christianity that a convert from the higher castes is truly a miracle. ’ 
All this is unquestionably true, but I am not sure that it is the 
whole truth. The antagonism to Europeans as such is a tendency 
of comparatively recent growth, and I should prefer to attribute it to 
the shortcomings of educational methods in India rather than to 
regard it as a necessary consequence of higher education itself. 
May we not hope that this phase will pass away and that yider 
culture and freer social intercourse will bring with them a lafger 


faith and will lead at any rate to wise tolerance of the small body of " 
European fellow-workers in a common cause to whose honest if ‘ 
sometimes unsympathetic efforts the educated classes in India owe 
the position that they now occupy and the privileges that they 
enjoy ? Intellectual self-consciousness on the one side and racial 
aloofness on the other are defects which time and mutual for¬ 
bearance may be expected to cure. The old order of things is 
visibly passing away ; much will depend upon the tact and di.scretion 
of the leaders of both races by whom the new order is introduced. 

The Bishop rightly dwells on the essential antagonism between 
the spirit of caste and the spirit of Christian teaching. The 
enthusiasm of humanity can make no terms with the principle of 
hereditary taboo. Not only are there no signs of any rapproche¬ 
ment between the two sets of ideas, but the inducement to seek 
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Christianity a refuge from the tyranny of caste has of late 
years been sensibly weakened by the modern tendency to relax those 

minor restrictions relating to food, drink and travel which weighed 

heavily upon the educated classes. Within certain wide limits an 
advanLd Indian can now do pretty much what he pleases in respect 
of such matters, and the probability of his turning Christian in order 
to escape vexatious social penalties has thereby become appreciably 

While admitting the validity of the reasons assigned bj the 
Bishop for the failure of Christianity to attract the upper classes of 
India, I may perhaps be permitted to suggest that other and less 
obvious causes have contributed to the result. Caste, after all, is a 
fluid and variable institution which is ready enough to adapt itse 
to circumstances when called upon to surrender in sufficiently impei- 
ative terms. Had Christianity been presented in a form more 
congenial to the mystical Indian temperament, with the Logos as a 
humanised version of the paramdt7na, ona can imagine that it might 
have stood a better chance of success. Caste certainly would not 
have permanently blocked its path, any more than it succeeded in 
arresting the progress of Islam. Why then has Hinduism ham¬ 
pered as it is, at any rate to outward view, by an unedifying 
mythology, a grotesque Pantheon, a burdensome ritual, a corrupt 
priesthood, and above all by the taint of palpable idolatry, retained 
its sway over the higher minds to whom a simpler and purer faith 
might have been expected to offer irresistible attractions? The 
main reason seems to be that to the educated Hindu religion is 
largely a matter of the intellect. He demands from it not merely 
spiritual comfort but philosophical conviction. A religion which 
rests upon no metaphysical basis, and which in his view does not 
even attempt to solve the great problems of life, cannot expect to 
command his acceptance. With all its shortcomings of precept and 
ractice, Hinduism at least has behind it a philosophy which, in spite 
nerhaps because of its indolent pessimism, satisfies the Eastern 
m'^ind and has fascinated some of the leading intellects of the West. 
To despair with Goethe and Schopenhauer is to despair in good 

company. In the domain of religion mere temperament counts for 
a good deal, and the Indian whose critical sense rejects as incredible 
the evidences of the Christian revelation finds no difficulty in 
accepting by intuition the Pantheistic dream which underlies his 
!,wn philosophy. Nor does the strength of Hinduism lie only in iis 
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metaphysics. There are those who hold that the idea of karma, 
the theory that on each sin as it is committed there is passed a 
judgment from which there is no appeal, stands on a higher plane 
and exercises a greater moral influence than the Christian doctrines 
of repentance and the forgiveness of sins. The belief in a spiritual 
backstairs does not necessarily make for righteousness. 

These seem to be among the leading motives that tend to deter 
the educated Hindu from seeking in Christianity a solution of the 
problems with which his speculative temperament has for centuries 
been occupied. Of late years their strength has been greatly enhanced 
Nationalism and by the growth of the idea of an Indian nation- 

the AryaSamaj. ality. Indefinite and rudimentary as this idea 

is, it nevertheless inspires the small body of men who are possessed 
by it with the strongest antipathy to anything of foreign origin 
that is not absolutely indispensable, whether it be a particular 
religion or a particular form of textile manufactures. It is a notable 
fact that the Hindu sectarian movement which appeals most 
strongly to the educated classes is bitterly opposed to Christianity, 
and lays itself out not merely to counteract the efforts of missionaries, 
but to reconvert to Hinduism high-caste men who have become 
Christians. 

The Arya Samaj, founded about 1875 by Dayananda Saraswati 
on the basis of the infallibility of the four Vedas, stands out at the 
present time as„ the most conspicuous movement within the vast 
miscellany of beliefs and superstitions which go to make up the 
religion of the Hindus. It may, indeed, almost be described as a 
nationalist development of Hinduism. Taking their stand upon die 
Vedas, as the divinely inspired scriptures of the Indo-Aryan nu e. 
the Aryas discover in them by a liberal method of symbolical 
interpretation not merely an ample store of moral and sjiiritual 
guidance but “ tjie germ of all modern knowledge including 
physical science.”* They seek to revive Vedic practice in the matter 
of marriage and hold that a girl should on no account be ni.m ied 
before thirteen, and would do better to wait till she is fourti'en or 
even sixteen. Young men ought not to marry before eighteen at 
the earliest. Widows are allowed to marry again, and several siu ii 
marriages have taken place in high-caste Arya families. One ol ih.e 
primary duties of the sect is to ‘diffuse knowledge and dispel 


* Report on the Census of the N.-W. P, and Oudh, 1901, by R. Bum, i.c.s., p. 9,, 
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rgnorance, ’ and in pursuance of this precept they have already 
founded a number of educational institutions the most important of 
which is'the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore. 

The Arya movement has undoubtedly derived a great accession 
of force from its intimate association with the Khatris, whom Sir 

George Campbell described more than forty years ago as ‘ one of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India,’ and as being 
in the Punjab ‘all that Maratha Brahmans are in the Maratha 
country, besides engrossing the trade which the Maratha Brahmans 
have not. They are not usually military in their character, but are 
quite capable of using the sword when necessary.’ It is hardly an 
exaggeration to discover in the Khatris an epitome of the three 
twice-born castes of the traditional Hindu system. By founding the 
Sikh religion, and by continuing to furnish its priests, they have 
exercised within a sphere of some importance an influence elsewhere 
confined to the Brahmans. Their record of administrative and military 
success as ministers to the Mughal Emperors, as governors of Multan, 
Peshawar and Badakhshan, and as generals in the Sikh army is 
Thesamajandthe appealed to in support of their claim to be 

Khatris. the modern representatives of the ancient 

Kshatriyas; while by their activity in trade and their prominence 
in the ranks of the legal profession they have more than absorbed 
t’ne functions of the ancient Vaisyas. A movement of this type, pm- 
moted by such influential supporters, seems to be of high promise 
and may even contain the germ of a national religion. The Aryas 
start with a definite creed resting upon scriptures of great antiquity 
and high reputation ; their teaching is of a bold and masculine 
type and is free from the limp eclecticism which has proved fatal to 
the Brahmo Samaj ; they have had the courage to face the vital 
question of marriage reform; and finally, they recognise the necessity 
of proselytism and do not hesitate to say ‘ those who are not with us 
Ire against us.’ These are elements of strength, and the movement 
seems likely to gather to itself many adherents among the educated 
classes; Whether it will spread beyond the relatively small circle of 
literatel seems eo depend upon the reception that it meets 
the BrShmans who cater for the spiritual needs of the masses of the 
people. Seeing that the Aryas condemn offerings to idols, pilgrim- 
age^nd bathing ill sacred rivers, doubtful whether th 

priests who live by promoting these modes of propitiahng the g 
will regard the new movement with favour. No signs o sue a 
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ncy are at present visible. But within its own sphere of 
lence the movement has achieved remarkabletsuccess. It offers 



:he educated Hindu a comprehensive body of doctrine purporting 
be derived from Indian documents and traditions, and embody- 
ig schemes of social and educational advancement without which 
no real national progress is possible. In this revival of Hinduism, 
touched by reforming zeal and animated by patriotic enthusiasm, 
Christianity is likely to find a formidable obstacle to its spread 
among the educated classes. 

It follows from what has been already said that the supremacy 
of Hinduism as the characteristic religion of India is not as yet 
seriously threatened. The Animistic hem of the garment may, indeed, 
be rent off, and its fragments parted amon^ rival faiths. But the gar¬ 
ment itself, woven of many threads and glowing with various colours, 
will remain intact and will continue to satisfy the craving for spiritual 
raiment of a loose and elastic texture which possesses the Indian mind. 

The future of It has often been said that the advance of 

Hinduism. English education, and more especially of 

the teaching of physical science, will make short work of the Hindu 
religion, and that the rising generation of Hindus is doomed to 
wander without guidance in the wilderness of agnosticism. This 
opinion seems to lose sight of some material considerations. Science, 
no doubt, is a powerful solvent of mythology and tradition, and the 
‘ seas of treacle and seas of butter ’ over which Macaulay made merry 
in his famous Minute are not likely to resist its destructive influence. 
But the human mind is hospitable and the Indian intellect has 
always revelled in the subtleties of a logic which undertakes to 
reconcile the most manifestly contradictory propositions. Men 
whose social and family relations compel them to lead a double life, 
will find little difficulty in keeping their religious beliefs and their 
scientific convictions in separate mental compartments. Putting 
aside, however, casuistry of this kind, an inevitable feature of a 
period of transition, it may fairly be said, in justice to the adaptibility 
of Hinduism, that a religion which has succeeded in ab.sorbing 
Animism is not likely to strain at swallowing science. The 
doctrine of Karma, which in one of its aspects may be regarded 
as a sort of moral totalisator infallibly recording the good and bad 
actions of men, admits of being represented, in another aspect, as' an 
ethical anticipation of the modern determinist doctrine that character 
and eircum-stance are the lords of life ; that the one is a matter of 
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[eredity and the other a matter of accident, and that the ic 
man being master of his fate is no better than a pleasing fit 
conjured up by human fantasy to flatter human egotism. No 
this the last refuge of Hinduism. If it appeals to the intellect by 
metaphysical teaching, it also touches the emotions by the beatil. 
vision which it offers to the heart and the imagination. Dr. 
Grierson may or may not be right in holding that the doctrine of 
bhakti or ecstatic devotion, which has played so large a part in the 


later developments of Hinduism, was borrowed by Chaitanya from 
Christian sources. To some minds the evidence in support of this 
view may appear rather conjectural. But whatever may have been 
its origin, the idea has now taken its place among the characteristic 
teachings of Hinduism ; it has been absorbed in fhe fullest sense 
of the word. And a religion which rests both on philosophy and on 
sentiment is likely to hold its ground until the Indian temperament 
itself undergoes some essential change. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORIGIN OF CASTE. 

Les dieux jaloux ont enfoui quelque part les temoignages de la descendance des 
choses .—De Gudrin. 

No one can have studied the literature of social origins which 
has been so prolific of late years without fueling the force of Sir 
Henry Maine’s remark that theories of primitive society are apt 
to land the enquirer in a region of ‘ mud banks and fog.’ More 
especially is this the case in India, where the palaeological data 
available in Europe hardly exist at all, while the historical value of 
the literary evidence is impaired by the uncertainty of its dates, by 
he sacerdotal predilections of its authors, by their passion for 
ire-drawn distinctions and symmetrical classifications, and by their 
nifest inability to draw any clear line between fact and fancy, 
tween things as they are and things as they might be, or as a 
rahman would desire them to be. All these points are obvious 
t a glance ; tfiey merely reflect the idiosyncracies of the Indian 
intellect, its phenomenal memory, its feeble grasp of questions 
of fact, its subtle manipulation of impalpable theories, its scanty 
development of the critical faculty. Its strength lies in other lines 
of mental activity, in a region of transcendental speculation which 
does not lead to the making of history. 

These general grounds, which any enquirer can verify for himself 
at the shortest notice, might bethought to justify 

The origin of caste. • . . . . , j ......viCit 

US in putting aside, as an insoluble and unpiuui 
able conundrum, the much-discussed question of the origin of caste. 
But the Indian tradition as to the origin of caste is so inextricably mix¬ 
ed up with the most modern developments of the system; its influence 
is so widely diffused ; and it forms so large a part of the working 
consciousness of the Hindu population of India that it can hardly 
be left out of account merely because it has no foundation in fact. It 
is indeed a fact in itself, a belief which has played, and continues to 
play, a large part in the shaping of Indian society, and whose curious 
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l&ity throws an instructive light on the inner workings of th 
Indian mind. To endeavour to understand the people of India, 
enter into their point of view, and realize how things strike t em, ^ 
the first condition of successful administration ^s the wor 
Government becomes more complex find touches the life of the 
people at a greater number of points, as new interests spring up and 
old interests assume novel forms, the stronger is the obligation o 
know as much as possible of the society which our rule is insens b > 
but steadily modifying. The study of the facts is therefore essential, 
and we m^ust take the theories, whether Indian or European, 
along with them. The search for origins, like the quest of tie 
Sangreal, possesses endless fascination, and if it does not yield any 
very^ tangible results, it at least has the merit of encouraging 

Several theories of the origin of caste are to be found in the 
literature of the subject. The oldest and most famous is accepted 
as an article of faith by all orthodox Hindus, and its attraction 
extends, as each successive Census shows, through an ever wi 
ing circle of aspirants to social distinction. It appears in its mos 
elaborate form in the tenth chapter of th 
The Indian theory. jumble of magic, religion, law, custo 

ritual, and metaphysics, which is commonly 

of Mann. Here we read how the Amma Mundi, the supret. 
soul which ‘contains all created beings and .s .nconcetvable, 
produced by a thought a golden egg. m which he '’'mself w . 
born as Brahma, the progenitor of the whole world. Then 
‘for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds, he caused the 
Brahmana, the Kshattriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra to. proceed 
from his mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his feet,’ and allotted tc 
each of these their distinctive duties. The Brahman was enjoined ti, 
study teach, sacrifice, and receive alms ; the Kshattriya to protect 
theoeopleand abstain from sensual pleasures; the Vaisya to tend 
rattle to trade, to lend money, and to cultivate land ; while for the 
Sudra xvas prescribed the comprehensive avocation of meekly serving 
ihe other three groups. Starting from this basis, the standard I ndian 
tradition proceeds to trace the evolution of the caste system from 
series of complicated crosses, firstbetween members of the four ongt, 
groups and then between the descendants of these initial unions. 
The men of the three higher groups might niarry ® 

of the groups below them, and if the wife belonged to the group 
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ext in order of precedence the children took her rank, and no new 
caste was formed. If, however, the mother came from a group lower 
down in the scale, her children belonged neither to her group nor to 
their father’s, but formed a distinct caste called by a different name. 
Thus the son of a Brahman by a Vaisya woman is an Ambastha, to 
whom belongs the art of healing ; while if the mother is a Sudra, 
the son is a Nishada and must live by killing fish. T.he son of a 
Kshattriya father and a Sudra mother is ‘ a being called Ugra, 
resembling both a Kshattriya and a Sudra, ferocious in his manners 
and delighting in cruelty.’ In all of these the father is of higher 
rank than the mother, and the marriages are held to have taken place 
in the right order (anuloma, or ‘with the hair’). Unions of the 
converse type, in which the woman belongs to a superior group, are 
condemned as pratiloma, or ‘ against the hair.’ The extreme ins¬ 
tance of the fruit of relations is the Chandal, the son of a 

Sudra by a Brahman woman, who is described as ‘ that lowest of 
mortals,’and is condemned to live outside the village, to clothe 
himself in the garments of the dead, to eat from broken dishes, to 
execute criminals, and to carry out the corpses of friendless men. 
But the Ayogavas. with a Sudra father and a Kshattriya mother, 
are not much better off, for the accident of their birth is sufficient.to 
brand them as wicked people who eat reprehensible food. Alliances 
between the descendants of these first crosses produce among others 
the Sairandhra who is 'skilled in adorning his master ’ and pursues 
as an alternative occupation the art of snaring animals ; and ‘the 
sweet-voiced Maitreyaka, tvho, ringing a bell at the appearance of 
dawn, continually praises great men.’ Finally, a fresh series of cori- 
nubial complications is introduced by the Vratya, the twice-born 
men who have neglected their sacred duties and have among their 
direct descendants the Malla, the Licchivi, the Nata, the Karana, 
the Khasa, and .the Dravida, while each of these in its turn gives 
rise to further mazes of hypothetical parentage. 

It is small wonder that European critics should have been so 

impressed by the unreal character of this gro¬ 
ws historic elements. 

tesque scheme of social evolution, that some of 
them have put it aside without further examination as a mere figment 
of the systematising intellect of the ingenious Brahman. Yet, fantastic 
as it is, it opens indirectly and unconsciously an instructive glimpse 
of pre-historic society in India. It shows us that at the time when 
Manu’s treatise was compiled, probably about the second r*’ 
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'^D., there must have existed an elaborate and highly developed 
social system, including tribal or national groups like the 
Magadha, Vaideha, Malla, Licchivi, Khasa, Dravida, Saka, Kirata, 
and Chandal ; and functional groups such as the Ambastha, who 
were physicians, the Suta, who were concerned with horses and 
chariots, the Nishada, and the Margavas, Dasas, or Kaivartas who 
were fishermen, the Ayogava, carpenters, the Karavara and Dhig- 
vansa, workers in leather, and the Vena, musicians and players on 
the drum.* It is equally clear that the occupations of Brahmans 
were as diverse as they are at the present day, and that their posi¬ 
tion in this respect was just as far removed from that assigned to 
them by the traditional theory. In the list of Brahmans whom a 
pious house-holder should not entertain at a sraddha\ we find physi¬ 
cians ; temple-priests ; sellers of meat; shop-keepers ; usurers ; cow¬ 
herds ; actors ; singers ; oilmen ; keepers of gambling houses ; sellers 
of spices ; makers of bows and arrows ; trainers of elephants, oxen, 
horses or camels ; astrologers; bird-fanciers ; fencing-masters; archi¬ 
tects ; breeders of sporting dogs ; falconers ; cultivators ; shepherds , 
and even carriers of dead bodies. The conclusions suggested by 
the passages cited from Manu are confirmed by Dr. Richard Pick s 
instructive study J of the structure of society in Bihar and the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces at the time of Buddha. Dr. Picks 
work is based mainly upon the Jatakas or ‘birth-stories’ of the 
s.nithern Buddhists, and from these essentially popular sources, 
froe from any suggestion of Brahmanical influence, he succeeds in 
showing that, at the period depicted, the social organization in 
the part of India with which his authorities were familiar did not 
differ very materially from that which prevails at the present 
(Jay Then, as now, the traditional hierarchy of four castes had 
no distinct and determinate existence ; still less had the so-called 
nii - ed castes supposed to be derived from them ; while of the Sudras 
in particular no trace at all was to be found. Then, as now, Indian 
society was made up of a medley of diverse and heterogeneous 
.-roups, apparently not so strictly and uniformly endogamous as the 
castes of to-day, but containing within themselves the germs out of 
which the modern system has developed by natural and insensib^ 


* LawV of Manu, G. Biihler, X, 22, 34 . 36, 44 - 
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Its probable origin. 


stages. That development has been furthered by a variety of 
influences which will be discussed below. 

Assuming that the writers of the law books had before their eyes 
the same kind of social chaos that exists now, the 
first question that occurs to one is:—From what 
source did they derive the theory of the four castes? Manu, of 
course, as Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, is a relatively modern 
work; but the traditional scheme of castes figures in earlier law 
books, such as Baudhayana and Apastamba, and it seems probable 
that for them it was not so much a generalization from observed 
facts as a traditional theory, derived from still older authorities, which 
they attempted to stretch so as to explain the facts. The Indian 
pandit does not take kindly to inductive m'fethods, nor is it easy to 
see how he could have arrived by this road at a hypothesis which 
breaks down directly it is brought into contact with the realities of 
life. But it is possible that the Brahmanical theory of castes may 
be nothing more than a modified version of the division of society 
into four classes—priests, warriors, cultivators, and artisans—which 
appears in the sacerdotal literature of ancient Persia.* It is true, no 
doubt, that the Iranian groups, with the exception of the Athravans 
or priests, appear not to have been endogamous, and to have observ¬ 
ed none of the restrictions on marriage which are so prominent in 
the Indian system. But we know very little about them, and it is 
possible that their matrimonial relations may have been governed 
by the practice of hypergamy which is apt to arise under a regime 
of classes as distinguished from castes. Let me make my meaning 
clear. It is not suggested that the Iranian legend of four cla.sie.s 
formed part of the stock of tradition that the Aryans brought with' 
them into India. Had this been so, the myth relating to their origin 
would have figured prominently in the Vedas, and would not have 
appeared solely in* the Purusha Sukta, which most critics agree m 
regarding as a modern interpolation. The conjecture i-s that tlie 
relatively modern compilers of the law books, having become 
acquainted with the Iranian legend, were fascinated by itsas.seition of 
priestly supremacy, and made use of it as the basis of the Uieory by 
which they attempted to explain the manifold complexities of the 
caste system. The procedure is characteristic of Brahmanical literary 
methods, and is in itself no more absurd than the receilt attempt on 
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t part of the Arya.Samaj to discover in the Rig Veda an anticipa¬ 
tion of the-discoveries of modern science, and to interpret the horse 
sacrifice in Sukta 162 as an allegorical exposition of the properties of 

heat or electricity.* 

The resemblance between the two schemes is striking enough to 
The Indian and Suggest that it Can hardly be the result of a 

Iranian classes. mere accidental coincidence, but that the Indian 

theory must have been modelled on the Iranian. The differences 
in the categories are trifling, and admit of being accounted for 
by the fact that India has, what Persia had not, a large aboriginal 
population differing from the Indo-Aryans in respect of religion, 
usages, and physical type, and more especially in the conspicuous 
attribute of colour. These people had somehow to be brought 
within the limits of the scheme; and this was done by the simple 
process of lumping them together in the servile class of Sudras, 
-which is sharply distinguished from the twice-born groups and 
. has a far lower status than is assigned to the artizans in the Iranian 
system. Thus the four vamas, or colours, of the Indian myth seem 
to occupy an intermediate position between the purely occupational 
classes of ancient Persia and Egypt and the rigidly defined castes 


of modern India. In the Persian system only the highest group 
of Athravans or priests was endogamous, while between the other 
three groups, as between all the groups of the Egyptian system 
(excluding the swineherds if we follow Herodotus), no restrictions 
on intermarriage appear to have been recognized. Moreover, 
as is implied by the distinction between the twice-born classes 
and the Sudras, and by the prominence given to the element 
of colour {varna), the Indian system rests upon a basis of racial 
antagonism of which there is no trace in Persia and Egypt. Yet 
in the stage of development portrayed in the law books the system 
has not hardened into the rigid mechanism of the present day. 
It is still more or less fluid ; it admits of intermarriage under the 
limitations impo.sed by the rule of hypergamy; it represents caste 
in the making, not caste as it has since been made. This process 
of caste-making has indeed by no means come to an end. Fresh 
castes are constantly being formed, and wherever we can trace the 
stages of their evolution they seem to proceed on the lines followed 
in the traditional scheme. The first stage is for a number of families, 
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discover in themselves some quality of social distinction, to 
refuse to give their women in marriage to other members of the 
caste, from whom nevertheless they continue to take wives. After 
a time, when their numbers have increased, and they have bred 
women enough to supply material for a jus connuhii of their own, 
they close their ranks, marry only among themselves, and pose as a 
superior sub-caste of the main caste to w'hich they belong. Last of 
all, they break off all connexion with the parent stock, assume a new 
name which ignores or disguises their original affinities, and claim 
general recognition as a distinct caste. The educated Pods of 
Bengal are an illustration of the first stage ; the Chasi Kaibartta of 
the second; the Mahisya of the third. 

We may now pass from the pious fictions of Manu and the 
sir Denzii ibbetson's Ramayana to those modern critical theories 
theory. which, whether they carry conviction or not, at 

least start from and give full weight tONthe facts, and make an 
honest attempt to work out a scientific solution of the problem. 
Among these Sir Denzii Ibbetson’s description* of caste in the 
Punjab contains the most 'vivid presentment of the system in its 
everyday working, of the various elements which have contributed 
to its making, and of the surprising diversity of the results which 
have been produced. The picture is an admirable piece of open-air 
work ; it has been drawn on the spot; it is full of local colour; and 
it breathes throughout the quaint humour of the peasantry of the 
Punjab, the manliest and most attractive of all the Indian races. 
From this wealth of material it is not altogether easy to disentangle 
the outlines of a cut-and-dried theory, and it may well have been (he 
intention of the writer to leave the question more or less open, and 
to refrain from the futile endeavour to compress such infinite variety 
within the limits of any formula. The following passage sums up 
the leading features of the hypothesis, but the exposition of its 
working requires to be studied as a whole, and I have, therefore, 
reproduced in Appendix VI the greater part of the section dealing 
with the evolution of caste. The report which I quote has long been 
out of print, and foreign ethnologists enquire for copies in vam. 

‘ Thus, if niy theory be correct, we have the following steps 
in the process by which caste has been evolved in the Punjab 
(i) the tribal divisions common to all primitive societies ; (2) the 

. Ktporton iht Census of the Punjab, 1881, pp. I 7 a- 34 f- 
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based upon hereditary occupation common to the middle 
life of all communities ; (3) the exaltation of the priestly office to 
a degree unexampled in other countries; (4) the exaltation of the 
Levitical blood by a special insistance upon the necessarily hereditary 
nature of occupation ; (5) the preservation and support of. this 
principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu creed or 
cosmogony of a purely artificial set of rules, regulating marriage 
and intermarriage, declaring certain occupations and foods to 
be impure and polluting, and prescribing the conditions and degree 
of social intercourse permitted between the several castes. Add to 
these the pride of social rank and the pride of blood which are 
natural to man, and which alone could reconcile a nation to restric¬ 
tions at once irksome from a domestic and burdensome from a 
material point of view ; and it is hardly to be wondered at that caste 
‘ should have assumed the rigidity which distinguishes it in India. 

M. Senart’s criticism* of this theory is directed to two points. 
He demurs, in the first place, to the share which he supposes it 
to assign to Brahmanical influence, and challenges the supposition 
that a strict code of rules, exercising so absolute a dominion over 
the consciences of men, could be merely a modern invention, 
artificial in its character and self-regarding m its aims. Secondly, 
he takes exception to the disproportionate importance which e 
conceives Sir Denzil Ibbetson to attach to community of occupa- 
tion, and points out that, if this were really the original binding 
principle of caste, the tendency towards incessant fission and dis- 
location would be much less marked: the force that in the beginning 
united the various scattered atoms would continue to hold them 
too-ether to the end. Both criticisms appear to miss an essenual 
feature in the scheme, the influence of the idea of kinship, which 
is certainly tlie oldest and probably the most enduring factor in 
the caste system, and which seems to have supplied the framework 
and the motive principle of the more modern restrictions based upon 

reremonial usage and community of occupation. u r ic 

Mr. Nesfieldf is a theorist of quite a different type. He teeis 
no doubts and is troubled by no misgivings. Inspired by the 
systematic philosophy of Comte, he maps out the wholexon used 
repion of Indian caste into a graduated series of groups and explains 
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actiy how each has come by the place that it occupies in the scheme. 
He assumes as the basis of his theory the essential unity of the 
Indian race, and appeals to ‘physiological resemblance’ to prove 
„ ... ‘ for the last three thousand years at least 

no real difference of blood between Aryan and 
aboriginal’ has existed ‘ except perhaps in a few isolated tracts. 
In his opinion the conquering Aryan race was absorbed by the 
indigenous population as completely as the Portuguese of India 
have already become absorbed into Indians, so that no observer 
could now distinguish members of the higher castes from the 
scavengers who sweep the roads. The'^' homogeneous people thus 
formed are divided by Mr. Nesfield, in the area to which his 
researches relate, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, into 
the following seven groups, among which he distributes the I2i 
castes enumerated in the census of i88i ;— 


I. Casteless tribes. 

IL Castes connected with land— 

A. Allied to hunting state. 

B. Allied to fishing state. 

C. Allied to pastoral state. 

D. Agricultural. 

E. Landlords and warriors. 


III. Artisan castes— 

A. Preceding metallurgy. 

B. Coeval with metallurgy. 

IV. Trading castes. 

V. Serving castes. 

VI. Priestly castes. 

VII. Religious orders. 


The classification, it will be observed, is based solely upon 
occupation, and it expresses Mr. Nesfield’sconviction that ‘function, 
and function only, as I think, was the foundation upon which the 
whole caste system of India was built up.’ The order of the groups 
is determined by the principle that ‘each caste or group of casies 
represents one or other of those progressive stages of culture whicii 
have marked the industrial development of mankind not only in Inch i, 
but in every other country in the world wherein some advance has 
been made from primeval savagery to the arts and industries oi 
civilized life. The rank of any caste as high or low depencl.s upon 
whether the industry represented by the caste belongs to an advanced 
or backward stage of culture; and thus the natural historyot human 
industries affords the chief clue to the gradations as well as to the 
formation of Indian castes.’ At the bottom of the scale are the moio 
less primitive tribes—Tharus, Kanjars, Dorns, and Nats—‘the 

- -i r.... ^fa O'f n HiAri rv 5 ti rx 1 


or 


last remains and sole surviving representatives of the aboriginal 
Indian savage, who was once the only inhabitant of the Indian 
continent and from whose stock the entire caste system, from the 
sweeper to the priest, was fashioned by the slow growth of centuries.’ 
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caste is the normal development of ancient Aryan institutions, 
which assumed this form in the struggle to adapt themselves 
to the conditions with which they came into contact in India. In de¬ 
veloping this proposition he relies greatly upon the general parallel¬ 
ism that may be traced between the social organization of the Hindus 
and that of the Greeks and Romans in the earlier stages of their 
national development. He points out the close correspondence that 
exists between the three series of groups— gens, curia, tribe at Rome ; 
family, 4 >parpt«, in Greece ; and family, gotra, caste in India. 

Pursuing the subject into fuller detail, he seeks to show from the 
records of classical' antiquity that the leading principles which 
underlie the caste system form part of a stock of usage and 
tradition comrnon to all branches of the Aryan people. In the 
department of marriage, for example, the Athenian yivos and the 
Roman gens present striking resemblances to the Indian gotra. 
We learn from Plutarch that the Romans never married a woman 
of their own kin, and among the matrons who figure in classical 
literature none bears the same gentile name as her husband. Nor 
was endogamy unknown. At Athens in the time of Demosthenes 
membership of a ^parpCa was confined to the offspring of the families 
belonging to the group. In Rome, the long struggle of the plebeians 
to obtain the jtis connubii with patrician women belongs to the same 
class of facts; and the patricians, according to M. Senart, were guard¬ 
ing the endogamous rights o'" their order—or should we not rather 
say the hypergamous rights, for in Rome, as in Athens, the 
primary duty of marrying a woman of equal rank did not exclude the^, 
possibility of union with wome.i of humbler origin, foreigners or 
liberated slaves. Their children, like those of a Sudra in the Indian 
system, were condemned to a lower status by reason of the gulf of 
religion that separated their parents. We read in Manu how the gods 
disdain the oblations offered by a Sudra : at Rome they were eijiially 
offended by the presence of a stn.nger at the sacrifice of the gens. 
Marriage itself is a sacrifice at which husband and wife ofiiciate a.s 
priests, and their equality of status is attested by their solemnly eating 
together. The Roman confarreatio has its parallel in iht got kandia 
or ‘ tribal trencher ’ of the Punjab, the connubial meal by partak¬ 
ing of which the wife is transferred from her own exogamous group 
to that of her husband. 

As with marriage so with food. The prohibition, which strikes us 
as so strange, on eating with members of another caste or partaking 
R, PI ‘i 
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rf food prepared by a man of a lower caste^^, recalls the religious 
significance which the Aryans attached to the common meal ot the 
household. Cooked at the sacred fire, it symbolized the unity of the 
family, its life in the present, its ties with the pash ^ 

India, daily libations were offered to ancestors, and the funeral feasts 
of the Greeks and Romans {irepihnrvoy and silicermum) correspon 
to the sraddha of Hindu usage which, in M. Senart's view, represents 
an ideal prolongation of the family meal. He seems even to 
find in the communal meals of the Persians, and in the Roman 
charistia,hom which were excluded not only strangers but any 
members of the family whose conduct had been unworthy, 
analogue of the communal feast at which a social offender in India is 
received back to caste. The exclusion from religious and social inter¬ 
course symbolized by the Roman interdict aqtia et igm correspon s 
to the ancient Indian ritual for expulsion from caste^ where a slave 
fills the offender’s vessel with water and solemnly pours it out on t le 
ground, and to the familiar formula hukkapdm band karna^ in which 
the modern luxury of tobacco takes the place of the sacred fire of t e 
Roman excommunication. Even the caste paMhayat that wields 
these formidable sanctions has its parallel in the family councds 
which in Greece, Rome, and ancient Germany assisted atthe exerc se 

of the patria potestas, and in the chief of the gens who, like the mata- 
LToi lc^l decided disputes between its members and gave deci- 

sions which were recognized by the S.ate. 

How was it that out of this common stock of usage there were 

developed institutions so antagonist.c in their nature as the castes of 
India and the nations of Europe? To what causes is it due that 
among the Aryans of the West all the minor groups have been 
absorbed in the wider circle of national unity, while the Indian Aryans 
have nothing to show in the way of social organization but a bewilder¬ 
ing multitude of castes and sub-castes? M. Senart suggests a cause, 
but makes no attempt to follow out or illustrate its workings. He says, 
“ L’ Inde ne s’est^iev6e ni k I’idee de I’fitat ni k Tidee de la Patne. 
Au lieu de s’<?tendre, le cadre s’y resserre. Au sein des r^publiques 
antiques la notion des classes tend a se r^soudre dans I’ldee plus 
large de la cite ; dans I’Inde elle s’accuse, elle tend a se circonscrrre 
dans les cloisons ^troites de la caste. N’oublions pas qu .ci les 

immigrants se r^pandaientsuruneaireimmense; les groupemen s r p 

vastes ^taient condamn^s a se disperser. Dans cette circons an 
inclinations particularistes puis^rent un supplement e orce. 
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Distribution over a wide area, tending to multiply groups ; con¬ 
tact with the aborigines, encouraging pride of blood ; the idea of 
ceremonial purity, leading to the employment of the indigenous races 
in occupations involving manual labour, while the higher pursuits 
were reserved for the Aryans; the influence of the doctrine of metem¬ 
psychosis, which assigns to every man a definite status determined 
by the inexorable law of karma ; the absence of any political power 
to draw the scattered groups together ; and the authority which 
the Brahmanical system gradually acquired—these seem to be the 
main factors of M. Senart’s theory of caste. It may be urged 
in favour of his view of the subject tha^t evolution, especially 
social evolution, is a gradual and complex process, that many causes 
work together to produce the final result, and that the attempt, to 
reduce them to a single formula carries with it its own refutation. On 
the other hand, as Dr. Pick* has pointed out, if caste were a normal 
extension of the ancient Aryan family system, the absence of any 
traces of this tendency in the Vedas is hardly accounted for by the 
statement that development proceeded so slowly, and was based on 
such primitive and instinctive impulses,that we could hardly expect to 
find any tangible indication of it in a literature like that of the hymns.' 

Before proceeding further we may dispose of the popular notion 
that community of occupation is the sole basis of 


o?rupa“°fon®’'TLe the caste system. If this were so, as M. Senart 
guilds of medisBval bas effectively pointed out, the institution ‘aurait 
Europe. montr6 moins de tendance ci se morceler, ^ .se 

disloquer ; I’agent qui I’aurait unifiee d’abord eh aurait maintenu la \ 


cohesion. ’ To put it in another way, if the current idea were 
correct, all cultivators, all traders, all weavers ought to belong to the 
same caste, at any rate within the same area. But everyone knows 
that this is not the case ; that the same occupation embraces a whole 
crowd of castes, each of which is a close corporation, though the 
members of each carry on in exactly the same w-ay the avocation that 
is common to them all. Several writers have laid stress on the anal¬ 
ogy between Indian caste and the trade guilds of mediaival Europe. 
The comparison is misleading. In the first place, the guild was never 
endogamous in the sense that a caste is: there was nothing to prevent 
a man of one guild from marrying a girl of another guild. Secondly, 
there was no bar to the admission of outsiders who had learned the 
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iciness : the guild recruited smart apprentices, just as the BalocT 
and Brahpi open their ranks to a fighting-man who has proved his 
worth. The common occupation was a real tie, a source of strength 
in the long struggle against nobles and kings, not a symbol 
of disunion and weakness like caste in India. If the guild had been 
a caste, bound by rigid rules as to food, marriage, and social 
intercourse, and split up into a dozen divisions which could not eat 
together or intermarry, the wandering apprentice who was bound 
to travel for a year from town to town to learn the secrets of his art, 
and who survives, a belated but romantic figure, e-en at the 
present day, could hardly have managed to exist; still . ss could 
he have discharged, like Quintin Matsys and a host of less famous 
craftsmen, the traditional duty of marrying his master’s daughter. 
It seems, indeed, possible that the decadence and sterility of Indian 
art at the present day may be due in some measure to the trammels 
by w'hich the caste system has checked its natural growth. A gui 

may expand and develop; it gives free play to artistic inspiration ; 

and it was the union of the guilds that gave birth to the Free 
Cities of the Middle Age. A caste is an organism of a lower type ; 
it grows by fission ; and each step in its growth detracts from its 
power to advance or even to preserve the art which it professes to 

^ A curious illustration of the inadequacy of occupation alone to 
. generate and maintain the instinct of caste as we 

man Empire. see it at work in India is furnished by certain 

ordinances of the Theodosian Code. In the early part of the 
fifth century, when the Western Roman Empire was fast falling 
to pieces and the finances had become disorganized, an attempt 
was made, from purely fiscal motives, to determine the status and fix 
the obligations of all classes of officials. In his fascinating account 
of the constitution of society in those days Professor Dill tells us 
how ‘ an almost Oriental system of caste’ had made all public func¬ 
tions hereditary, ‘ from the senator to the waterman on the Tiber or 
the sentinel at a frontier post.’ ® The Navicularii who maintained 
vessels for, transport by sea, the Pistores who provided bread for the 
people of Italy, the Pecuarii and Suarii who kept up the supply o 
butcher’s meat, were all organized on a system as rigid 
as that which prevails in India at the present ay. ac 


socUty the UA Days of the Western ISmp.rc, Book iii. Chap. i. 
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was bound down to its characteristic occupation, and its matrimonial 
arrangements were governed by the curious rule that a man must 
marry within the caste, while if a woman married outside of it, her 
husband thereby acquired her status and had to take on the public 
duties that went with it. This surprising arrangement was not a 
spontaneous growth, like caste in India, but owed its existence to a 
law enforced by executive action. 

‘ One of the hardest tasks of the Government,’ says Dr. Dill, 
‘was to prevent the members of these guilds from deserting or 
evading their hereditary obligations. It is well known that the 
tendency of the later Empire was to stereotype society, by compelling 
men to follow the occupation of their fathers, and preventing a free 
circulation among different callings and grades of life. The man 
who brought the grain of Africa to the public stores at Ostia, the 
baker who made it into loaves for distribution, the butchers who 
brought pigs from Samnium, Lucania, or Bruttium, the purveyors of 
wine and oil, the men who fed the furnaces of the public baths, were 
bound to their callings from one generation to another. It was the 
principle of rural serfdom applied to social functions. Every avenue 
of escape was closed. A man was bound to his calling not only by 
his father’s but by his mother’s condition.* Men were not permitted 
to marry out of their guild. If the daughter of one of the baker caste 
married a maft not belonging to it, her husband was bound to her 
fathei .s calling. Not even a dispensation obtained by some means 
from the imperial chancery, not even the power of the Church, could 
avail to break the chain of servitude.’ There was even a caste'ckf 
curiales or, as we should say in India, municipal commissioners, of 
whom we read that at a certain time all of them were ordered back to 
their native cities, and were forbidden to evade their hereditary obli¬ 


gations by .entering any branch of the government service. As the 
Empire broke up, the caste system vanished with it. Men hastened 
to shake off all artificial restrictions and to choose wives and profes- 
sion.s for themselves. But on the current theor)-^, that community ol 
function is the sole causative principle of caste, that is the last thing 
that they ought to have done. They should have hugged their 
chains and proceeded to manufacture new castes or sub-castes to fit 
every new occupation that sprung up. If the principle had been 
worth anything, it should have operated in Europe as effectually a.s 

• C, Th, xiv, 4 , b, ‘ ad muuus prismmni revoceulur, lam ^ui paicrno quam uiaierno 
genere invcniuntar obnoxli.^ 






it does in India. No. one can say that the Theodosian Code had not 


given it a good start. 

But, it will be asked, if the origin of caste is not to be found in the 
Castes not merely trade guild, may we not seek it in the more 

developed tribes. primitive institution of the tribe ? Early society, 

as far back as we can trace it, is made up of a network of 
tribes, and in India it is easy to observe the process of the 
conversion of a tribe into a caste. The conjecture seems at first 
sight plausible ; but a glance at the facts will show that the trans¬ 
formation in question is confined to those tribes which have been 
brought into contact with the regular caste system, and have adoi^e 
its characteristic usages from religious or social motives. e 

Manipuris, for example, were converted from Nagas into Hindus on y 
a century or two ago ; and I am informed that the family archives o 
the Raja contain an account of the process by which the change was 
effected. The Bhumij, again, were a tribe at a still more recent date, 
and retain plentiful traces of their origin.. On the other hand, the 
races of Baluchistan, where Hindu influence is practically non-exis- 
tent, show no inclination to follow the example of t e 
Muhammadans and organize themselves on the model of caste. e 
primitive tribe, in fact, wherever we find it, is not usually endogamous, 
and. so far from having any distaste for alien marriages, makes a 
regular business of capturing wives. This practice has given rise to 
one of the forms of infanticide and may well have been the cause of 
the extinction of whole tribes in the early struggle for existence. 
In short, when tribes are left to themselves, they exhibit no inborn 
tendency to crystallize into castes. In Europe, indeed, the movement 
has been all in the opposite direction. The tribes consolidated into 
nations ; they did not sink into the political impotence of caste. 

As I have said above, speculation concerning the origin of 
. things is mostly vanity. Sooner or later in the 

Tbe genes/s of caste. “6 J J 

the basis of fact. course of our researches into the past we run 
up against the dead wall of the unknown, which is often also 
the unknowable. In the case of a complex phenomenon such as 
caste, to the formation of which a number of subtle tendencies must 
have’contributed, all that we can hope to do is to disentangle one or 
two leading ideas and to show how their operation may have produced 
the state of things that actually exists. Following out this line of 
thought, it seems possible to distinguish two elements in the 
growth Of caste sentiment: a basis of fact and a superstructure o 
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iction. The former is widespread if not universal ; the latter 
is peculiar to India. Whenever in the history of the world one 
people has subdued another, whether by active invasion bn by gradual 
occupation of their territory, the conquerors have taken the women 
of the country as concubines or wives, but have given their own 
daughters in marriage only among themselves. Where the two 
peoples are of the same race, or at any rate of the same colour, this 
initial stage of what we have called hypergamy soon passes away, 
and complete amalgamation takes place. Where, on the other 
hand, marked distinctions of race and colour intervene, and especially 
if the dominant people are continually recruited by men of their own 
blood, the course of evolution runs on different lines. The tendency 
then is towards the formation of a class of half-breeds, the result of 
irregular unions between men of the higher race and women of the 
lower, who marry only among themselves and are to all intents and 
purposes a caste. In this literal or physiological sense caste is not 
confined to India. It occurs in a pronounced form in the Southern 
States of the American Commonwealth, where negroes intermarry 
with negroes, and the various mixed races, mulattoes, quadroons, and 
octoroons, each have a sharply restricted jus connubii of their own 
and are absolutely cut off from legal unions with the white races. 
Similar phenomena may be observed among the half-breeds of 
Canada, Mexico, and South America, and among the Eurasians of 
India, who do not intermarry with natives and only occasionally with 
pure-bred Europeans. In each of these cases the facts are well-known. 
The men of the dominant race took to themselves women of the sub¬ 
ject race, and the offspring of these marriages intermarried for tlie 
most part only among themselves. The Eurasians of Ceylon, who 
are known locally as ‘ Burghers, ’ are a notable example of the 
formation of a caste in the manner here described. During the 
Dutch occupation of Ceylon (1656—1795) very few Dutch women 
settled in the island. This fact, combined with the tremendous 
penalties imposed by the puritanical Dutch laws on the sin of 
fornication, induced many of the colonists to marry Cingalese 
women of the higher castes. The descendants of these marriages 
ranked as Dutch citizens, and very soon crystallized into a caste, 
disdaining further alliances with the natives and marrying only 
among themselves. Conscious of their legitimate parentage and 
proud of a title which recalls their Dutch ancestry, the Burghers of 
Ceylon now form a distinct and independent class, standing' apart 
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both Europeans and natives, and holding a position far superior 
to that of the Eurasians in India. Illustrations of the same process 
may be observed in the Himalayas, tvhere, if anywhere m India, the 
practices recorded with exaggerated precision in the Indian law 
books still survive. The Dogras of the Kangra Hills and the Khas 
of Nepal are believed to be the offspring of alliances beUveen con¬ 
quering Rajputs and women of more or less Mongoloid descent. 
In the case of Nepal, Hodgson has described at length the conditions 
of these unions, which correspond in principle with those of the 
traditional system of Manu. Working from this analogy it is not 
difficult to construct the rough outlines of the process which must 
have taken place when the second wave of Indo-Aryans first made 
their way into India through Gilgit and Chitral. At starting 
they formed a homogeneous community, scantily supplied with 
women, which speedily outgrew its original habitat. A company 
of the more adventurous spirits set out to conquer for themselves 
new domains among the neighbouring Dravidians. They went 
forth as fighting men, taking with them few women or none 
at all. They subdued the inferior race, established themselves as 
conquerors, and captured women according to their needs. Then 
they found themselves cut off from their original stock, partly by the 
distance and partly by the alliances they had contracted. By 
marrying the captured women they had, to some extent, modified 
their original type ; but a certain pride of blood remained to them, 
and when they had bred females enough to serve their purposes and 
to establish a distinct jus connubii, they closed their ranks to all 
further intermixture of blood. When they did this, they became a 
caste like the castes of the present day. As their numbers grew, 
their cadets again sallied forth in the same way, and became the 
founders of the Rajput and pseudo-Rajput houses all over India. In 
each case complete amalgamation with the inferior race was averted 
bv the fact that the invaders only took women and did not give them. 
They'behaved, in fact, towards the Dravidians whom they conquered 
in exactly the .same way as some planters in America behaved to the 
African slaves whom they imported. This is a rough statement 
of what maybe taken to be the ultimate basis of caste, a basis of 
fact common to India and to certain stages of society all over 
the world. The principle upon which the system rests is the sense 
of distinctions of race indicated by differences of colour: a sense 
which, while too weak to preclude the men of the dominant race 
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from intercourse with the women whom they havtf captured, is still 
strong enough to make it out of the question that they should admit 
the men whom they have conquered to equal rights in the matter 
of marriage. 


Once started in India, the principle was strengthened, perpetu- 
The genesis of caste: extended to all ranks of society by 

tion ^he fiction that people who speak a different 

language, dwell in a different district, worship 
different gods, eat different food, observe different social customs, 
follow a different profession, or practise the same profession in a 
slightly different way must be so unmistakeably aliens by blood that 
intermarriage with them is a thing not to bel thought of. Illustrations 
of the working of this fiction have been given above in the descrip¬ 
tion of the various types of caste and might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Its precise origin is necessarily uncertain. All that can be said is 
that fictions of various kinds have contributed largely to the develop¬ 
ment of early societies in all parts of the World, and that their 
appearance is probably due to that tendency to vary, and to perpetuate 
beneficial variations, which seems to be a law of social no less than 
of physical development. However this may be, it is clear that the 
growth of the caste instinct must have been greatly promoted and 
stimulated by certain characteristic peculiarities of the Indian intellect 
Its lax hold of facts, its indifference to action, its absorption in 
dreams, its exaggerated reverence for tradition, its passion for endless 
division and sub-division, its acute sense of minute technical distinc¬ 
tions, Its pedantic tendency to press a principle to its furthest logical 
conclusion, and its remarkable capacity for imitating and adaptirtg 
social ideas and usages of whatever origin. It is through this 
imitative faculty that the myth of the four castes—evolved in the first 
instance by sonie speculative Brahman, and reproduced in the 
popular versions of the epics which the educated Hindu villager 
studies as diligently as the English rustic used to read his Bible—has* 
attained its wide currency as the model to which Hindu society ought 
to conform. That it bears no relation to the actual facts of life is, in 
the view of its adherents, an irrelevant detail. It descends from 
remote antiquity; it has the sanction of the Brahmans ; it is an article 
of faith ; and every one seeks to bring his own caste within one or 
other of the traditional classes. Finally, as M. Senart has pointed 
out, the whole caste system, with its scale of social merit and demerit 
and its endless gradations of status, is in remarkable accord with 
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the philosophic doctrine of transmigration and karma. Every 
Hindu believes that his spiritual status at any given time is determine 
by the sum total of his past lives : he is born to an immutable 
karma, what is more natural than that he should be born into an 

equally immutable caste? 

The ethnological conclusions which tne 

Summary. foregoing chapters seek to establish may now be 

summed up. They are these : 

(1) There are seven main physical types in India, of Avhich the 
Dravidian alone is, or may be, indigenous. The Indo-Aryan, the 
Mongoloid, and the Turko-Iranian types are in the mam of foreign 
origin. The Aryo-Dravidian, the Mongolo-Dravidian, and he 
Scytho-Dravidian are composite types formed by crossing with e 

(2) The dominant influence in the formation of these types was 
the physical seclusion of India, involving the consequence that the 
various invaders brought few women with them and took the women 

of the country to wife. . 

(3) To this rule the first wave of I ndo- Aryans or 

exception, for the reasons given on pa^es 48—53- 

(4) The social grouping of the Indian peop e compr.s s both 
tribes and castes. We may distinguish three types of tnbe and 

seven^types of^c^te-an^ castes are sub-divided into endogamous. 

exogamous, and hypergamous groups. * 4 • 4- 

(6) Of the exogamous groups a large number are totem,sue. It 

is suggested that both totemism and exogamy are traceable to the 

p-eneral law of natural selection. , 

^ (7) Castes can be classified only on the basis of social precedence, 

. , no scheme of classification can be framed for the whole of India. 

m The Indian theory of caste was perhaps derived from 
Persia. It has no foundation in fact, but is universally accepted in 

The origin of caste is from the nature of the case an insolu¬ 
ble problem. We can only frame more or less plausible conjectures, 
derived from the analogy of observed facts. The particular con- 
Mure now put forward is based-firstly, upon the correspondence 

that can be traced between certain caste ^ “^Vr^^ 

l ions of physical type ; secondly, on the development of “'“d r^“ 
from stocks of different colour ; and thirdly, on the influence 
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CASTE AND NATIONALITY 


Rien n’ est b6te que de bonder I’avenir. 

Anatole France. 

So sind sie Particularisten von Natur ; das n^tioiiale Bewusstsein erscheint 
bei ihnen erst als Erzengniss der fortschreitenden Bildnng. 

Von Sybel, 1890. 

It will be seen from the picture imperfectly outlined in the 
preceding chapters that caste in India is something more than what 
is called asocial system, something beyond a mere mode of grouping 
the loose atoms of humanity which the wheel of circumstance has 
created and a turn of the same wheel may destroy or transform. 
We should rather conceive of it as a congenital instinct, an 
all-pervading principle of attraction and repulsion entering into 
and shaping every relation of life. For Hindus caste is bound up 
with their religion, and its observance is enforced by the authority 
of the priests; its influence is conspicuous in the social usages of 
most Indian Muhammadans; and it extends even to the rela¬ 
tively small communities of Christians. Thus it forms the ceipent 
that holds together the myriad units of Indian society. In the 
European idea that words of Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, the great 

bioaking up. Dewan of Mysore, ‘ the whole social fabric of 

India rests upon caste.’ Were its cohesive power withdrawn or its 
essential ties relaxed, it is difficult to form any idea of the 
probable consequences. Such a change would be more than a 
revolution; it would resemble the withdrawal of some elemental 
force like gravitation or molecular attraction. Order would vanish 
and chaos would supervene. Yet we are told from time to time, 
in tones of settled conviction, that the bonds of caste are being 
burst asunder by the disruptive force of modern ideas and that the 
Indian spirit is now about to be liberated from this prison-house of 
the past. Such facile assurances proceed for the most part from 
philanthropic Englishmen who have seen little of India beyond 
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the Presidency towns,"who know none of the vernacular languages, 
and who derive their impressions from the small body of Anglicised 
Indians whom Sir Henry Cotton describes, with rather needless 
acidity, in one place as ‘ a disorganised class within the community,’ 
and in another as ‘ an artificial and exotic product.’* 

Let it be admitted, however, that there is some excuse for those 
who, in their just and natural admiration for the educated Indian, 
leave out of view the people of India and the governing principle 
of Indian society—caste. Anyone who has the curiosity to glance 
at the second chapter of this book will see that from the sixteenth 
century onwards almost all observers have been struck by the 
prohibitions on food and drink, and the rules about personal contact 
which caste entails, and have hardly noticed its restrictions upon 
marriage. Both sets of rules are, of course, inherent in the system. 
But they do not stand upon the same footing, and the penalties 
Fo»„d.d O. mi.con. attached to their violation differ widely. A 
ceptions of fact. marriage, or even a hatson, with a member 
of another caste tpso facto involves final and irremediable excom 
munication. A slip in the matter of food can within limits be 
expiated by penance. Moreover, the 1-ules about diet and contact 
with other castes rest upon a metaphysical theory of ceremonial 
pollution which admits of many exceptions. Ever since the time 
of Manu it has been recognized that the devout traveller, when 
in danger of starvation, must pocket his caste scruples and satisfy 
his hunger as best he can. In modern times, and especially since 
the introduction of railways, this comfortable doctrine has been 
developed and elaborated by Brahmanical casuistry. It has long 
been held, for example, that sweetmeats, a generic and elastic term 
which includes all the promiscuous messes sold on the railway 
platforms, may be taken from almost anybody. Nice enquiries 
about the caste of itinerant vendors of sweet-stuff cannot be 
prosecuted from the window of a third-class carriage during a short 
stoppa<^e, and a modern proverb sums up the position in the 
practical query—‘You have eaten the food he gave you, why ask 
about his caste?’ On the same principle the wise man finds it con¬ 
venient to forget that ice was once water, that soda water, before it 
found its way into a cunningly contrived bottle, owned the same 
humble origin and did not necessarily come straight from the 
Ganges; that certain essenc_esjmd^tracts use^^^ medical purposes 

* Ntw India^ p. 260. 
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bear an ascertainable relation to beef, and that imported biscuits 
must have passed in their making through the han'ds of all sorts of 
casteless folk. Nor is he so indiscreet as to enquire at how many 
paces’ distance his neighbour can convey pollution, when he must 
in any case rub shoulders with him in a railway carriage for twelve 
hours on end. 

The every-day occurrences which an observant tourist may 
notice in the course of his cold-weather progress through India mani¬ 
festly conflict with his preconceived notion of caste as a rigid 
system of unalterable prohibitions. To people who do not understand 
all that is implied in the cry of Pant Pdnre, which one hears at 
each halt ofa train in Northern India, the apparent difference between 
the theory of the guide-book and the practice of the people may well 
seem marked enough to warrant the belief that English education, 
modern civilization, the growth of industries, the march of progress, 
and all the rest of it are making short work of an ancient and 
famous institution for which the Indian world has no longer any 
use. Yet what the tourist sees from his railway carriage comprises 
only the accidents of caste, which may change from year to year as 
convenience or fashion may dictate. The substance of the system lies 
hidden from the eye of the globe-trotter (and scarcely perceptible 
even to those who are not globe-trotters) in the hard and fast rules 
which regulate marriage. In this department of life, where the 
fact or fiction of community of blood has continually to be reck¬ 
oned with, there are no signs of compromise or concession. People 
must marry within the caste or sub-caste in which they were born, 
or must take the consequences. Even the most advanced of 
modern Indians have had occasion to discover that exclusive 
dealing in husbands is a formidable weapon to use against a family 
man, and that the frivolous foreigner who defined caste as “ a 
turnpike- to matrimony’ had, at any rate, hit off an aspect of it 
which comes home to the father of marriageable daughters. As lor 
the mass of the people, all that they know or care to know is that 
whoever kicks over the connubial traces is promptly turned out of 
his caste, and must either become a Muhammadan or must join some 
dubious sect which offers a sympathetic welcome to persons caught 
out in sexual delinquencies. The idea that any properly constituted 
Hindu should msh to marry outside his caste would seem to them too 
preposterous to be worth discussing. As long as the people think 
thus so long will caste endure, whatever philanthropists may say. 
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Quite apart, moreover, from caste developments many things are 
happening in-the India of to-day which tend to bewilder an observer 
recently arrived from Europe, and unable to command a wider out¬ 
look than is afforded by his own immediate surroundings. It is 
hardly possible to imagine a more startling series of contrasts than is 
disclosed directly one penetrates below the mere surface of Indian 
society. One sees there a sort of disordered kaleidoscope in which 
the oldest and the newest ideas of the human spirit whirl round 
together in the most bewildering fashion. Science and religion, 
expediency and prescription, contract and status, the Western 
enthusiasm of humanity, the Eastern carelessness of human life al 
these mighty opposites are mixed and jumbled up together in a 
fantastic medley out of which a benevolent despotism, controlled in 
the last resort by a distant but not unwise democracy, is constantly 
attempting to evolve an order of things which, while satisfying the 
comparatively simple wants of oriental life, shall not fall too 
conspicuously short of European ideals of progress and prosperity. 
An illustration or two will show at a glance how great a gulf is 
fixed between the educated minority and the great body of the 
Indian people, and what savage impulses throb behind the 
deceptive veil of apparent culture. Not very long ago, wh. e 
a talented Bengali professor, well known to the scent,lie world 
of London, was lecturing to crowded audiences on the transcen¬ 
dental properties ■ of metals under the influence of electricity, 
widows were being burnt alive in Bihar, incidents curiously 
suggestive of human sacrifice were occurring in Orissa, and in 
Calcutta, the soi-disant centre of light and leading, a large 
section of the population, shrewd enough in the business of daily 
life %vere deterred from going out after dark by their dread of a 
mysterious personage who was believed to be hunting for heads 

cement the foundations of the Victoria Memorial Hall. In the 
face of such vigorous survivals of ideas far more primitive than 
caste itself, we may be excused for receiving with some scepticism 
the argument that because a few archaic taboos on food, drink, 
and personal contact have been relaxed, therefore the entire fabric of 
“s,e undermined by European science, must be tottering to its fall. 

Sir Henry Cotton takes a more just view of the general situ¬ 
ation when he writes ; 

.Tl»»„nl„wcoll,,w»...h.s«i.l....l-tio. » 0.1 W«e,» oWI-bon h- .I--* 

upon it. It still needs the hierarchical leadership of caste 


The tendency to reduce the 



power of the dominant classes and to destroy, if possible, all distinction between the different 
strata of society is much in vogue among headstrong administrators, who are too apt to 
transplant the radical associations of our democracy into a country altogether unsuited to their 
growth. But there is no more patrician viilieu in the world than that which has for centuries 
flourished in India and is still vigorous, in spite of attacks upon it.' 


‘ Those reformers who are in the habit of describing caste as the root of all evils in 

Hindu society overlook the impossibility of uprooting an 
Not shared by Sir . v i i - , ,, 

Henry Cotton. institution which has taken such a tirm hold on the popular 

mind. They forget that the attempt to abolish caste, if success¬ 


ful, would be attended with the most dangerous consequences, unless some powerful religious 

influence were brought to bear upon the people in its place. They forget also that caste is 
still stronger as a social than as a religious institution, and that many a man who has entirely 
lost his belief in his religion, is zealous and tenacious of his position as a high-caste man, 
and scrupulously performs all customary rites and ceremonies, ^ Caste is now the framework 
which knits together Hindu society; it is the link whicli maintains the existing religious 
system of Hinduism in its present order. The problem of the future is not to destroy caste, 
but to modify it, to preserve its distinctive conceptions, and to gradually place them upon a 
social instead of a supernatural basis.** 


The late Babu Guru Prasad Sen, a native of Eastern Bengal, 
who practised as a pleader in Patna, and wrote an instructive little 
book on Hindu social life, lays equal stress on the necessity of 
retaining caste unless Indian society is to fall utterly to pieces. He 
dwells upon its value as the guardian of a proper esprit de corps 
among the groups to which it gives rise, and notices the wholesome 
influence which it exercises by maintaining unbroken the traditions 
of remote ancestry; by preserving the distinct existence of the 
Hindu people ; and by enforcing the due subordination of the 
various parts of society to the whole. 

The opinion held by Sir Henry Cotton and Babu Guru Prasid 
Sen that caste, so far from being moribund, still maintains its 
ancient place in theindian social system, receives striking confirmation 
from the returns of the last Census. It may be said with confidence 
that the tendency to rebel against the prescriptions of caste has not 
spread beyond the relatively small circle of those who, in Mr 
Gokhale’s words, ‘ have come under the influence of some kind ol 
English education, ’f Outside those limits caste, with all its restric¬ 
tions, is regarded as the natural law governing human society. Now 
the male adults who described themselves in the Census of lyoi as 
being able to read and write English—a test not necessarily represent¬ 
ing a high standard of English education—numbered in the whole 


* Neiv India, pp. 225 and 252, 

t Presidential address to National Indian Congress, 1905. 
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of India just 707,000, or less than one per cent, of the male adult 
population. Even if the whole of this company of literati, scattered 
over all the provinces and states of India, were 
banded together to beleaguer the citadel of caste. 


Whose views are 

confirmed by statis- -- ^ 

tics and by the best many generations must pass before their attacic 
Indian opinion could effect a practicable breach. The walls of 


immemorial usage will not crumble at the first blast of the trumpet of 
reform. But how many even of the advanced members of the 
literate class seriously contemplate the disruption of the social regime 
under which they live? So far as can be gathered from the various 
sources of information available, the number of such iconoclasts is 
extremely small, while their ranks are mainly recruited from among 
those who, for one reason or another, have become alienated from 
their own people and have lost touch with Indian society. Nor does 
English education of itself, at any rate in its present stage of develop¬ 
ment, necessarily incline an Indian patriot to enter upon the uncon¬ 
genial task of demolishing indigenous institutions and reconstructing 
them on a foreign model. On the contrary, with the growth of 
national or provincial self-consciousness which has manifested itself 
within the last few years, the opposite tendency may be observed, 
and Indian religion, philosophy, usage, and family life are extolled 
as intrinsically superior to anything that the Western world has 
succeeded in producing. 

If then the regime of caste, with all that it implies, is likely to 
survive for an indefinite period in India, what influence may it be 
expected to have over the growth of the modern idea of an Indian 
nationality? At first sight the two things appear to be antagonistic 
and incompatible: the principle of separation conflicts with the 
principle of consolidation. This indeed seems to be the deliberate 
opinion of two competent Indian critics. The disordered state 
of things arising from particularism in India was vividly described a 
few months ago by an advanced Bengali politician in a letter to a 
Calcutta newspaper: ‘ We must not forget that India is not yet a 
nation ; we must not forget that it is a congeries of races, which are 
not always friendly to each other : we must not forget the ancient 
hate, the ancient prejudice, the ancient clashing of castes and creeds 
which still hold India under their vice-like grip.’* A serious 
student of social problems in India, who stands aloo^from politics^ 
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and approaches the subject of reform from the firmer ground of 

Apparent antagon- religion and philosophy, writes in an equally 

ism of Caste and despondent tone. After referring to the hin-h 
Nationality. 'j 1 r 1 ^ ^ 

Ideals of public and private life that prevailed 
in ancient India, he goes on to sayTruth (satya) and duty 
(dharma), the good old rule of not doing to others what was 
disagreeable to one’s own self, was held up as the ideal by the 
sages of those times, and many tried to live it. And it is because 

we have lest that ideal, that we present the spectacle of a people 

rent asunder by mutual dissensions, divided into thousands of 
castes and sub-castes, sects and sub-sjects, with all spirit of 
nationality crushed out, weak in body and mind and slaves of 
circumstances.’* Yet clearly Sir Henry Cotton and Babu Guru 
Prasad Sen do not regard the matter in the same light as the 
most recent observers on the spot. For both of them look 

forward with enthusiasm to the birth of an Indian nation; and 

the latter, while asserting with some emphasis that ‘ there was 
no Indian nation at the date of Vikramaditya, or at any period 
of past Indian history,’ goes on to quote with approval Comte’s 
reference to caste as ‘ a necessary preparation ’ for the wider 
sentiment of patriotism. Sir Henry Cotton f dips even further 
into the future, and does not hesitate to sketch, in terms which 
recall the seventh book of the Mahabharata, the main outlines of the 
political organization in which the national spirit will find its appro¬ 
priate embodiment and expression. ‘What is required,’ he sa):s, 
in the absence of an emasculating foreign army, is an organization\ 
of small States, each with a prince at its head, and a small body of 
patrician aristocracy interposing between him and the lower orders 
o wor "ing-men, For such an arrangement the country appears to 
be eminently adapted ; the United States of India should be bound 
together by means of some political organization other than the 
colonial supremacy of England. The basis of internal order is to be 
found in the recognition of a patriciate accustomed by hereditary 
associations to control and lead,’—in other words a Council of Noi)le.s. 

In an interesting essay in the Empire Review for September, 1907, 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson has shown how the theory of the tradiiional 
Hindu Kingship—the political ideal which the genius of the warrior 

* Himiuism : AncUftt and Modern^ by Rai Bahadur Lnl;\ Baij Nath, b.a., District at I 
Sessions Judge, Ghnzipur. New edition, 1905, p. 104. 

+ Neio Judiay p, 227, 
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Sivaji sought to revive., and which the intriguing spirit of the 
Brahman Peshwas effectually shattered-was rooted in cas e. At t 

of i. suods the King, the one absolute and " 

uniting in his own person all leg,slat,ve, judical, and executite 

functiL, hut assisted in their exercise by a purely adv.sory Coun¬ 
cil consisting of members appointed by himself rn certmn proportro 

from among the leading castes. Subject to the 
Caste and Monarcny. of the King, whose duty it is to enforce 

rhe rules of the various castes, ‘ each of the functions required 
in a civilised community is discharged by a separate section 
he people. The worship of the gods is the business of one 
n J banking of another, shoe-making of another, and so o . 
Bvanalo^ry the business of government is also assigned to one 
Darticula? section, instead of being the common business of a 
as it is usually held to be in Europe. In India, this arrangemen 
reacted upon the body politic in two ways. Firstly, the exclusion 
of most of the castes from politics left little room for the growth of 
feelings of common interest and public spirit; secondly, the efficiency 
of the governing section became of immen.se importance. Onlj i 
this section were strong could it perform its function of keeping 
h caste to its proper duties, and thereby combine the parts in o 
anic whole ; while if it were weak, society would fall apart into 
^ oted atoms Anarchy is the peculiar peril of a society that 

^'"‘'Taffized on the basis of caste, and the dread of anarchy leads 
^*^fnarchv as the strongest defence against it. Indian thinkers 
rell aware of the weakness of divided counsels, holding that 
TnTperson should be appointed to one task, and not two or three. 
Htralways seen that several persons, if set to one task, disagree 

""^^Und^the rule of the model King depicted in the Mahabharata 

nf whom it is written that ‘he should always have the rod of 

lartLment uplifted in his hands,’ the forces of caste were kept 

under proper control, and the system was prevented from Wegener ^ 

• ^ nro-ani/ed tyranny. Monarchy seems to have guarde 

again"Tthil dLger i would a democracy of the modern type be able 
against this g , ^ considering how such a 

democracy would work in India, it must not be 

forgotten that caste would provide the party in p ower, p Y 
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that had spoils to divide, with what Americans call a ‘ machine ’ 
surpassing in efficiency the wildest dream of the most ingenious 
wire-puller It already possesses a ready-made system of standing 
caucuses each under the control of a ‘boss’ or a committee of 
‘bosses.’ Once organized for political purposes, it could whip up 
voters e?t masse and could secure the adoption of any conceivable 
ticket. Men would be compelled to vote solid by penalties compared 
with which the Papal interdict that drove an Emperor barefoot to 
Canossa was a clumsy and ineffectual instrument. In a society where 
every one is peculiarly dependent on his neighbours, the recalcitrant 
voter would speedily find himself cut off not merely from the amenities, 
but also from the barest necessaries of life. 'No one would eat with 
him, drink with him, smoke with him, or sell him food ; the barber 
would not shave him ; the washerman would decline to wash his 
clothes ; the Brahman would deny him the offices of religion ; no man 
would marry his daughter j and the attendants of the dead would 
refuse him the accustomed funeral rites. These are some of the 
blessings which popular government, controlled and directed by 
caste organization, would confer upon the subjects committed to its 
charge. Whatever future centuries may have in store for the people 
of India it may be hoped that they will be spared the misfortune of 
govertiment by social ostracism. 

The discussion of speculative constitutions is a futile pursuit. 
But the relation between caste and nationality, between the 
idea of a rigidly exclusive matrimonial group and the idea, 
whether realized or not, of a wider community embracing many 
such groups—has taken rudimentary shape in India before now and 
may yet make itself felt on a larger scale. If what might have been 
the germ of a nation can shrink into a caste, as we have seen in the 
Casteand nation- case of the Marathas and the Newars, may 
not the converse process be possible and a 
number of castes, without sacrificing their individual characteristics, 
draw together into that larger aggregate which we call a nationality ? 
For the answer to this question no antecedent experience can be 
appealed to, since the institution of caste is peculiar to India, and 
the historical ciuses by which certain Teutonic tribes (which under 
different cond tions might have hardened into castes) were con¬ 
verted into n.-.tions can hardly be expected to repeat themselves 
here at the p esent day. It seems of interest however to attempt 
to determine co what e.Ktent the continuance of caste is in itself 



favourable or adverse to the growth of a consciousness of common 
nationality among the people of India. 

In the first place, let us endeavour to make clear what is meant 
by nationality. This- abstract term, originally denoting the fact of 
belonging to'a particular nation (as we speak of the ‘nationality’ 
of a ship), has within the last fifty years acquired a concrete meaning 
implied rather than expressed in such phrases as ‘ oppres.sed 
nationalities.’ The standard literature of the subject approaches 
the question from the European standpoint, and the development of 
the idea of nationality in Asia has as yet received no exhaustive 
treatment. As the word is ordinarily used, it seems to imply 
that the persons composing a nationality are keenly conscious, and 
may even be passionately convinced, that they are closely bound 
together by the tie of common interests and ideals, that in a special 
and intimate way they belong to one another, and that the moral 
The factors of na- force and enthusiasm by which their senti- 
tionoiity. ment of unity is inspired render it independent 

of the government or governments under which they may happen 
to live. This feeling of self-consciousness gives to a body of men 
a sort of personality, so that they become ‘ a moral unity with a 
common thought.’ The idea is not necessarily associated with 
democratic tendencies; it may equally ari.se from loyalty to a 
dynasty. Nor is it invariably directed towards consolidation ; it 
can be seen at work as a disintegrating force which fastens upon 
a particular racial, linguistic or geographical group and seeks to 
detach it from the political system of which it forms part. When a 
homogeneous multitude of men, animated by this complex sentiment, 
are united under a single government expressing their common 
aspirations and carried on by themselves, they are no longer described 
as a nationality, but are recognized as a nation. Thus we speak of 
the Polish. Finni.sh and Bohemian nationalities, and of the Greek, 
German, and Italian nations. The factors which go to the making 
of a national consciousness are of somewhat indefinite character and 
have been variously de.scribed. The most precise enumeration of 
them is perhaps that given by Sidgwick in The Elements of Politics. 
Me notices the following:—The belief in a common origin; the 
, possession of a common language and literature; th^ pride that is 
felt in common historic traditions, in the memories’ of a common 
- political history, and of common struggles against foreign foes ; 

«, Community of religion ; community of social customs. The last 
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factor is in India so closely associated with religion that it need 
not be specially considered. 

Belief in a common origin, frequently traced back to a mythical 
ancestry, figures largely in the inherited traditions of most European 
nations. Into the foundations of such beliefs it would be unkind to 
enquire too narrowly : in the nebulous domain of national sentiment 
a picturesque legend carries higher value than the most authentic 
historical documents. If people can succeed in persuading them- 
communityof selves that they come of the same stock, they 
will not thank any one for showing that their 
descent is extremely mixed, and that pure races exist only in theory. 
It may perhaps be argued that in these respects the general position 
in India is not altogether dissimilar to that in Europe, and that the 
diffusion of patriotic fiction may in either 6ase be expected to bring 
about much the same result. But in India we have to reckon with 
the existence of a number of distinct physical types, the contrasts 
between which strike the most superficial observer ; and these types 
not only occupy widely different stages of intellectual advancement 
and general culture, but are organized in asocial system which tends 
to stereotype and perpetuate their hereditary or acquired character¬ 
istics. Can we look forward to a time when these antagonistic 
masses will be animated by the conviction of their common origin, 
and will sink their natural antipathies in the idea of a united 
nationality? Can we suppose, for example, that the Muhammadans 
will readily surrender their cherished tradition of descent from Arab 
and Moghul conquerors, that the I^ajputs will claim kinship with the 
Bengalis, or that the millions of Dravidian and Mongoloid people 
will he recognized as owning the same parentage as the Brahmaus 
of Benares and Ajodhya? No student of ethnology will ignore the 
influence that has been exercised by fiction in forging imaginary 
aflinities between people of very different origin, but in India this 
influence has hitherto been directed towards separation rather than 
consolidation, and even when that tendency has been reversed, 
an imrnense amount of leeway will still have to be made up. 

There are at present no indications that the factor of language, 
which has done so much to promote national movements in Europe, 
is likely to play the same part in India. At the last Census of the 
Empire no less than 147 distinct languages 
Language. recorded, 22 of which were spoken by 

more than a million people. The situation, therefore, so far as 
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language is concerned, is even more complex and chaotic than it is 
in the Austrian dominions, where the Parliamentary oath may have 
to be administered in eight different languages. It is perhaps 
conceivable that one .oi the many dialects of Hindustani might in 
course of time become established as the vernacular of the whole of 
Northern India, though the linguistic jealousies of Hindus and 
Muhammadans as to the script and vocabulary of the language 
will not readily be appeased. But to suppose that the Dravidians 
of Southern India will ever abandon Tamil and Telugu in favour of 
some form of Indo-Aryan speech, or that the peasantry of Bengal 
and Orissa, Maharashtra and Gujarat will change their characteristic 
languages and alphabets, requires almost as large an effort of the 
imagination as the dream that English itself may in the remote future 
become lingua franca of the three hundred millions who inhabit 
the Indian Empire. Speculations of this kind pay but a sorry tribute 
to the vitality of the Indian vernaculars and the attractions of the 
valuable literature which they posse.ss—a literature which appeals to 
the most intimate feelings of the people and is closely bound up with 
their religious beliefs and their social obligations. The day is far 
distant when the Ramayanaof Tulsi Das will lose its hold over the 
peasantry of Upper India ; and when the hymns of Tukaram will 
cease to be household words in the Maratha country. Nor do the 
classical languages of India supply a bond of union which may form 
the basis of a common nationality. The tendencies of Sanskrit 
writings are hierarchical rather than national, while their contem¬ 
plative and metaphysical tendencies are ab.solutely at variance with 
the actively militant spirit of the Arabic and Persian classics on 
which Indian Muhammadans are brought up. It is difficult to 
imagine any form of symbolical interpretation or intellectual 
compromise by which the quietist philosophy characteristic of 
the Hindu scriptures could be reconciled with the fiery 
dogmatism of the Koran, or to conceive how two races looking back 
to such widely different literatures could be brought to regard 
them as the common heritage of one united nationality. We 
can only conclude therefore that in India, so far as can be at present 
foreseen, the development of the national idea is not likely to derive 
much support from popular speech or learned tradition. 

It is possible indeed -distant as the prospect now appears--that 
English may after all stand the best chance of becoming the national 
language of India. Its adoption would at any rate avoid the 
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antipathies and antagonisms with which any Indian vernacular would 
have to contend. English is already the medium of communication 
for the upper classes, at any rate on certain subjei^ts, all over India. 
As the men of the elder generation, who prefer the vernacular, 
die off, and English comes to be the language of the family as 
well as the language of public life, it may spread in Northern India 
as it has spread in the south and may extend to classes which are 
not now touched by it. This process would be greatly expedited, 
and at the same time the development of nationality promoted, if the 
modern ‘direct’ method of teaching were introduced and colloquial 
English were taught to British Indian children as thoroughly as 
colloquial French is taught in Pondicherry and Chandernagore. 
There would then be less temptation to mix the two languages, 
taking the structure of the sentence frotp one and the vocabulary 
from the other. This, I believe, is more common in Upper India 
than in Madras. When such expressions as ‘ theatricals h 6 r 6 

tedious h 6 he' can be heard in the best Indian society, one feels that 
those who use them are hardly on the right road to a real com¬ 
mand of either language. 

We may look back in vain through India’s stormy past for 
memories of a common political history and common struggles 
against foreign foes. Wave after wave of conquest or armed occupa¬ 
tion has swept over the face of the country, but at no time were the 
invaders confronted with resistance organized on a national basis or 
inspired by patriotic enthusiasm. If here and there a local chieftain 
fought for independence, as Porus opposed Alexander and Prithi- 
raj resisted Muhammad Ghori, his nearest rivals hastened to offer 
their swords to the foreign enemy. Tribal jealousies, dynastjc 
intrigues, internal disunion combined to create a political vacuum 

Political history. '^hich the first comer who knew his own mind 
was irresistibly impelled to fill. Even the Mara- 
tha confederacy, which to some may have seemed stable enough to 
form the nucleus ota national dominion, was broken up by the per¬ 
sonal disputes which arose among its leaders. • The Sikh league, held 
together for a time by the masterful personality of Ranjit Singh, 
began to fall to pieces at his death. Illustrations might be multiplied 
without limit, but it is an unwelcome task to dwell upon a picture of 
general discord and confusion. The facts are beyond dispute, and 
they point to the inevitable conclusion that national sentiment in India 
can derive no encouragement from the study of Indian history. 
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national resistance to the advance of the Muhammadan invaders, and 
of the Maratha confederacy, which he describes as ‘an organization 
of plunder, ’ to inspire Hinduism with the spirit of active patriotism. 
There he leaves the subject, after a passing glance at the facile 
comprehensiveness of Hinduism whicn in nis 
BeiiKion. judgment ‘ has enfeebled it as a uniting prin¬ 

ciple’ and rendered it incapable of generating true national feeling. 
It may be admitted tliat the flame of patriotic enthusiasm will not 
readily arise from the cold grey ashes of philosophic compromise, 
and that before Hinduism can inspire an active sentiment of nation¬ 
ality, it will have to undergo a good deal of stiffening and consolida¬ 
tion. The Arya Samaj seems to be striking out a path which may 
lead in this direction, but the tangled jungle of Hinduism bristles 
with obstacles, and the way is long. Meanwhile, it is curious to 
observe that Sir John Seeley’s forecast leaves Islam entirely out 
of account, though in an earlier lecture he dwells on the fact that 
the population of India is ‘divided between Brahmanism and 
Muhammadanism.’ His general proposition as to the influence of 
religion upon nationality seems, moreover, to lose sight of the 
historical fact that while community of religion strengthens and 
consolidates national sentiment, religious differences create distinct 
tvpe< within a nation and tend to perpetuate separate and antagonistic 
iiuerests. This difficulty has not escaped the observation of 

Sir Henry Cotton, who rightly points out that ‘ it is^impossible to 

be blind to the general character of the relations between Hindus and 
Muhammadans ; to the jealousy which exists and manifests itself so 
f..nn.nHv. even under British rule, in local outbursts of popular 
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e Hindus, and the creation by this fusion of an Indian nationalitv 
does not commend itself to Muhammadan sentiment. The idea 
has been brought forward only to be flouted ; the pride of Muham¬ 
madans revolts at such a sacrifice of their individuality. ’ But in 
the same article he seems to admit the possibility of the conception 
of territorial nationality, irrespective of race or creed, taking hold of 
the Indian Muhammadans and bringing them into the same political 
fold with the Hindus. In the case of the most advanced Muham¬ 
madans such a rapprochement is perhaps conceivable. But even 
with them it will take a long time to effect, and great changes of 
religious feeling and practice wdll have to take place before they can 
induce the main body of their co-religionists to follow their lead. 
The problem is a difficult one. As long as I^Juhammadans are accus¬ 
tomed to kill for food or sacrifice the animal deemed sacred by the 
Hindus, occasions for deadly strife are bound to arise when the 
passion of religious animosity will overpower the weaker sentiment 
of common nationality. 

It will be observed that the right of free intermarriage, the jus 
connubii which played so large a part in the growth and progress of 
the Roman Empire, finds no place in Sidgwick’s catalogue of the 
essential characteristics of nationality. No one writing in Europe 
would imagine that people who were capable of conceiving the idea of 
national unity had not long ago passed the stage at which restrictions 
on intermarriage cbuld form part of their code of social custom. Yet 
this, which may be called the physiological 
aspect of the question, is one of the first points 
that strike an observer in India. It was referred to, as long ago 
as 1889, by Sir Comer Petheram, Chief Justice of Bengal, in 
an address delivered by him as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University :— 


Intermarriage. 


‘Above all, * he saidj ‘it should be l«orne in mind by those who aspire to lead the people 
i)f this country into the -untried regions of political life, that all the recognized nations 
of the world have been produced by the freest pt/^ssible intermingling and fusing of the 
different race stocks inhabiting a common territory. T)j\e horde, the tribe, the ca.ste, the clan, all 
ihe smaller separate and often warring groups characpiistic of the earlier stages of civilisation, 
must, it would .‘•eem, be welded together by a process of unrestricted crossing before a nation 
c.an be produced. Can we suppose that Germany / would ever have arrived at her pscscni 
greatness, or would indeed have come to be a nali((*n at all, if the numerous tribes mentioned 
by Tacitus, or the three hundred petty princedora.s^ of last century, had been stereotyped and 
their social fusion rendered impossible by a sys'te rt forbidding intermarriage between the 
members of diflferent . tribes or the inhabitants different jurisdictions? If the tribe in 
(Germany had, ns in India, developed into the* te, would German unity ever havt? been 
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hearfi of ? Everywhere in history we see the same contest going forward between the earlier, 
the more barbarous instinct of separation, and the modern civilising tendency towards 
unity, but we can point to no instance where the former principle, the principle of disunion a 

isolation, has succeeded in producing anything resembling a nation. History, it may be said, 

abounds in surprises, but I do not believe that what has happened nowhere else is likely to 
happen in India in ihe^present generation/ 

The view there stated is borne out by Rivier’s* observation. 

• On ne peut gufere douter que cc ne soil en grande partie aux melanges infinis qui, durant 

dessikles, ontp^triettritur^lesEurop^ensd’aujourd’hui, qu’est du la suprematie moudtaU 

actuelle de notre continent.* 

So long as a regime of caste persists, it is difficult to see how 
the sentiment of unity and solidarity can penetrate and inspire all 
classes of the community, from the highest to the lowest, in the 
manner that it has done in Japan where, if true caste ever existed, 
restrictions on intermarriage have long ago disappeared. R may be 
said on the other hand that the caste system itself, with its singularly 

perfect communal organization, is a machinery admirably fitted for 

the diffusion of new ideas ; that castes may in course of time group 
themselves into classes representing the different strata of society; 
and that India may thus attain, by the agency of these indigenous 
corporations, the results which have been arrived at elsewhere through 
the fusion of individual types. The problem is a novel one, but so 
are the conditions which give rise to it, and the ferment of new 
ideas acting upon ancient institutions may bring about a solution the 
nature of which cannot now be foreseen. 

We have seen that the factors which in other countries are 
The basis of Indian regarded as essential to the growth of national 
nationality. sentirrient either do not exist at all in India, or 

tend to produce separation rather than cohesion. We have also 
observed that the influence of caste seems at first sight to favour 
particularist rather than nationalist tendencies. Are we then to 
conclude that the conception of an Indian nationality rests upon no 
substantial or even intelligible basis, and may be brushed aside as a 
figment of the prolific oriental imagination stimulated by its recent 
contact with Western thought ? Such a conclusion would, I think, 
be premature. Indian national sentiment is, indeed, at present in 
ratlier a fluid condition, but its existence within a certain .section of 
the community can hardly be denied, and the cau.ses which have led 
to its development are plainly di.scernib!e. They may be said to be 

two in number :— __ ___ 

* Rivier: P ip*'* Droit des Getis. 
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(1) The consciousness of a certain comnuinitv of intellectual 
pursuits and aspirations, derived from the common study of the 
history and literature of England, and from the cpmmon use, for 
certain special purposes, of the English language in addition to 
a provincial vernacular. 

(2) The consciousness of being united and drawn together by 
living under a single government, by taking part in the administra¬ 
tion of a common system of laws, and by sharing in the material 
benefits of a common civilisation. 

Here one naturally looks for some instance in history of a 
genuine nationality arising from the partial adoption of a foreign 
language and the partial assimilation of a few foreign institutions. 
Within the modern period the search for such a parallel would be 
fruitless. The modern theory of nationality figured prominently 
among the original doctrines of the French Revolution, but in the 
hands of Napoleon it speedily became an instrument of territorial 
^§f 8 f*’ 3 -ndisement, and it can hardly be said to have attained general 
recognition in Europe before about 1830. Long before that time a’ 
Has It any parallel the peoples affected by it had formed their o’ 

In history? languages, had made their own history, 

had developed characteristic institutions to which they 
passionately attached. Even the oppressed nationalities, 
other powers were trying to absorb, cherished these feeli^ 
unabated strength. Going bacic some centuries earlier 
perhaps be thought that the common use of Latin by t'**^*^*^^*^ 
classes of Europe as a medium of communication on pblica.^^*^ 
literary subjects offers a resemblance to the common use r English 
by the educated class in India. But the survival of I.tin as the 
language of diplomacy, science and scholarship down tohe middle 
of the i8th century did no more towards developing an conscious¬ 
ness of common nationality among Europeans as jch than the 
remotely analogous fact that under the rule of the Mohuls in India 
Hindu officials were in the habit of addressing their .(imiucrors and 
of transacting public business in Persian. In neithr case did the 
practice of the learned give rise to any commnity of ixditical 
sentiment either among them or among the peopifat large. 

If we travel still further back in the history of uirope an approach 
to a precedent of the kind "^’e arc in search of 


j 

re 

om 


The example of 
Gaul. 


seems at first sight to furnished by the 


intellectual and social development of Gaul>mder Roman rule. In 
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B. C. 38 when Julius Cassar. yielding to the entreaties of the Gauls 
for aid against the Helvetii, entered upon the shortest of Roman v%’ars,* 
he found the country between the Rhine and the Pyrenees in the 
possession ' of about eighty independent political communities 
{Civitates). These were united by no federal tie ; they recognised 
no superior authority ; they had not risen to the idea of a common 
country or a national life ; and their local patriotism was bounded 
by their own little territories, and inspired by hatred of their 
immediate neighbours. Most of them were in form aristocratic 
republics governed bv Senates in which the educated classes had a 
decided preponderance. But they were torn by internal factions 
ever ready to call in a foreign ally, and were in constant danger of 
being overthrown by any ambitious chief who was rich enough to 
gather round himself a small army of rudely equipped retainers. 

*1 Independent Gaul was a chaos of disorderly local jealousies aggra- 
■ vated by perpetual war. When the Romans appeared on the scene, 

\ some of the States hastened to make terms ; others offered a fitful 
and ineffectual resistance under leaders whose real object was to 
et up tyrannies of their own. With an army consisting mainly of 
illic levies, drilled and disciplined on the Roman system and 
■fijned by a few Italian legions, CcEsar subdued the country in five 
< ‘laigns, and substituted a single Roman supremacy for a confused 
V of local supremacies. On the establi.shment of the pax 
a an 6ra of civilization commenced which resulted in the 
deve.ment of political and religious unity. 

influence of language was the chief factor in the change. 

I'lom tr^first century onwards all the inscriptions that have been 
(liscover^v whether dedications to the gods, family epiiaphs, or \ 
municipa \lecrees are without exception in Latin. Among the 
<:omm<m ).^ple the ancient Celtic dialect seems to have survived 
down to tij,'middle of the third century and then to have died out 
so completel_^hat in the fifth century, when Gaul was converted to 
Christianity hcLatin speaking missionaries, no trace of the original 
language ren^oed.f As Coulanges observes, when two peoples 
are in contact, > is not always the le.ss numerous that gives up its 
language ; it is rj,.ier the one that has the most need of the other. 

' Si cuiicia hella nuUum breviore spaiio qiisim adversus Gallo.*! confectum. 

Tac. Anil XI 24. 

t llcff I follow Coula*It;s, La Gauk Romaim, Mommsen in The Provinces of the 
Rf'Nian Rtf.f ire Cakes a differe,' view of the scanty e%’idence available. 
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Here the need was all on the side of the Gauls. Their own languaire 
was poor and was unable to express the new ideas that came in 
with advancing civilization. They had no literature and no art of 
their own. They borrowed both from Roman sources and they 
founded schools all over Gaul to teach poetry, rhetoric, mathematics, 
the entire harmony of studies which the Latins called humanity. 
Religion, law, social usage followed in the same path, and in all 
departments of life Gallic culture perished and Latin culture took its 
place. Yet the result of this process of assimilation was not to 
produce an independent Gallic nationality, but to merge the people 
of Gaul in the Roman nation. The Gauls ceased to be Gauls in any 
but a geographical sense and became Romans with a Gallic tinge. 
The process is a remarkable one, and rn^ny of its incidents seem 
almost to have repeated themselves in the history of India. But it 
throws no direct light on the problems connected with the idea of an 
Indian nationality. 

It is in no way surprising that the imagination of the Indian 
The example of nationalists should ha'i^e been deeply touched 
® by the rise of Japan, or even that some of tH 

more ardent spirits among them should have formed the opinun 
that if forty years of contact with European thought could malo a 
nation of the Japanese, more than a century of similar experi/.nce 
ought to have done the same for the people of India. Here .here 
seems to be some misconception of the facts. Japan has many 
lessons for the Indians of today, but when they begin to study her 
history they will assuredly not learn from it that Japanese natonalism 
was the work of two generations, or that it owed anythin- at all to 
foreign culture or influence. Centuries beforti Commod/re Pe rry 
landed in Yokohama the various race elements out oSvhich the 
Japanese people have been formed, had been crushed jgt'ther and 
consolidated by the sternest discipline that anv na_ on has over 
undergone.. In all the stages of this process relgion was the 
dominant influence. Shinto or ‘ The way of the g'ds,’ a form of 
Animism coloured and idealised by the belief that he dead are ever 
present with the living and take an unseen but actve share in the 
fortunes of their descendants, lent itself to a sod 1 regime of extra¬ 
ordinary stringency. Under the rule of the d .-.d no man could 
call his soul his own. His actions, his word.s his demeanour, his 
thoughts, his emotions were perpetually witched by a ghostly 
company of ancestors, who were grieved kt a^y wrong conduct and 
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visited it on the family at large. Thus the rights of the dead came 
to be enforced by the living, and formed the basis of a domestic 
despotism of the most searching kind. Even the quality of a smile 
was defined by inviolable convention, and to smile at a superior so 
broadly as to show the back teeth was reckoned as a mortal offence. 

The minute regulations promulgated in 681 A. D. by the 
Emperor Tern mu, and expanded, a thousand years later, by. the 
great Shogun lyeyasu, afford many illustrations of the coercion 
employed. ‘ Every member of a Kumi’,* says one of these, ‘ must 
carefully watch the conduct of his fellow members. If any one 
violates these regulations without due excuse, he is to be punished ; 
and his Kitmi will also be held responsible.’ Behind the Kumi was 
the clan, then came the community, then the tribe—a hierarchy of 
groups, ruled by the ‘ Heavenly Sovereign,’the divinely incarnate 
Mikado, and all working together to suppress independent person¬ 
ality and to produce a uniform type of character for the service 
of the nation. The ordinances cover every incident of life from 
marriage to the material or cut of a dress, or the value of a birthday 
present to a child. They lay infinite stress on obedience to parents 
rjd superiors, respect for elders, faithful service to masters, and 
fr?ndly feelings towards all members of tlie community. Intrigue, 
paty spirit, the formation of cliques, competition for leadership, 
apptals to the pa.ssions of the ignorant—in short, all forms of political 
selfis ness are condemned in scathing terms. The patriot must put 
aside jersonal vanity and may not play for his own hand. Breaches 
of the ules were punished by social ostracism, by flogging, by 
torture, ind in the last resort by banishment for life or for a term 
of years. In old Japan the banished man was dead to human 
society, -'ven the outcast classes would not receive him ; without 
permission he could not become a Buddhist monk ; and the last 
resource of selling him.self as a slave was withdrawn from him 
by the later -Shoguns. The religion of loyalty could make no 
terms with th> rebel or the renegade. It demanded absolute 
submission as ti^e first condition of national unity. 

The centurite of coercion which the Japanese passed through 
produced in then a superb heredity, moulded by discipline and 
instinct with loyalty When the new era opened and the Mikado 
resumed his temponi power, he found ready to his hand a nation 

* A w 7 s a grouVf five or more households under a Kun.i-gashira or group-chief 

Who WQB rti>|Mjn.siblc for the c •-•ucr of the Xumt and of each of iis mcmb rs. 
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that moved like one man, and was inspired through all its ranks 
with the single sentimeot of devotion to the country and to the 
ever present ancestors of the race. The world is still wondering at 
the aciiievements of the last forty years. But these were rendered 
possible by the training of the ages that had gone before. Japanese 
nationalism did not originate in the theoretical sentiment of a 
literate class which may or may not work down to the lower strata 
of society. It is^rooted in the popular religion and bound up with 
the life of the race. To my mind the most striking among the many 
evidences of the diffusion of the spirit of unity in Japan is to be 
found in the extraordinary secrecy maintained during the war with 
Russia. The correspondents of foreign papers, ready to pay any 
price for news, saw one Division after another vanish into space, 
but no foreigner could find out where the troops embarked, where 
they would land, or what was their ultimate destination. At a time 
when the issue of the contest hung upon the command of the sea 
two great battleships were lost by misadventure, and the disaster 
was concealed until its disclosure could no longer imperil the 
national existence. These things were known to thousands but the 
secret was safe, because all classes \^ere inspired by the passionate 
enthusiasm and self-devotion which the Shinto religion has devel¬ 
oped into an instinct, so that the low-born coolie is as fine a patriot 
as the of ancient descent. When India can rise to these 

heights of discipline and self-control, India may rival Japan. But 
those who cherish that lofty ideal must bear in mind that in the 
region of evolution there is no such thing as a short cut. 

Having brought the enquiry to this point and having attempn^d 
The future of ^o show what factors have and what have not 

Indian Nationalism. contributed to the growth of national sentiment 
in India, one is left with the uncomfortable feeling that one ha.s by 
no means got to the root of the matter. Analysis has its limits and 
a people, like an individual, is something more than a bundle of ten¬ 
dencies. The mysterious thing called personality, the equally 
mysterious thing called national character, has in either case to be 
reckoned with. Beneath the manifold diversity of physical and .social 
type, language, custom and religion which strikes the observer in 
India there can still be discerned, as Mr. Yusuf Ali has pointed out, 
a certain ‘ underlying uniformity of life from thHimalayas to Cape 
Comorin.’ There is in fact an Indian characi a general Indian 

personality, which we cannot resolve into its c( “lements. 
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is this character to be inspired and transfused by that con¬ 
sciousness of common interests and ideals which is the predominant 
feature of the sentiment of nationality ? The question admits of 
being answered either on idealist or on evolutionary lines—in the 
light of Indian theory or of European or Japanese experience. It may 
be said on the one hand that the idea of nationality is in itself 
nothing more than an impalpable mental attitude, a subjective 
conviction which may subsist independently of any objective 
reality, a fine flower of sentiment, springing from an unknown 
germ and nourished on Maya or illusion. But once planted on 
Indian soil it may spread far and wide as its seeds are blown hither 
and thither by the breath of popular imagination. We have seen 
how the legend of the four original castes, evolved in the active 
brain of some systematising pandit, has filtered downwards, has taken 
hold of the mind of the people, and has become almost an article of 
faith with the general body of Hindus. No one cares to enquire 
whether it rests on any basis of fact, yet it holds its ground, it gains 
constantly wider currency, and it undoubtedly does in a way influence 
practice in matters of social usage. It is conceivable that the idea 
of nationality may run a similar course, that it may possess the 
mind of the upper classes and may be diffused thence through 
wider circles until it reaches the rank and file of the Indian people. 
The process will take time, and even when it is completed, the result 
will be wanting in substance and vitality. If on the other hand we 
look to the history of Europe, and more especially to the history of 
Japan, we shall see that wherever genuine nationalities have arisen, 
they have been the product of character and circumstances—common 
character and common experience acting and reacting on each other 
through a long period of time. There is no doubt that the common 
character exists in India, if only in the rather shadowy and undevel¬ 
oped form in which Mr. Yusuf Ali depicts it. It has still to undergo 
the common experience necessary to mould it into national character. 
This apprenticeship, if it i.s to be of any real effect, must be based 
upon facts, not upon fancies, and must extend to the mas.ses of the 
people. A mere top-dressing of idealism will not make a nationality. 
How then are the people to be reached? Japan supplies the answer— 
by ihe development of indigenous beliefs and institutions. The vast 
majority of the peo'le of India are as yet untouched by the idea of 
nationality. Tb’" -.annot be impres.sed upon them through their 
own vc'ft’' le influence of which would make for separatism 
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rather than for unity. Nor can they be reached through English, at 
least not for many generations. But they might «.be drawn together 
by the common interests which would be created by a genuine form 
of popular self-government. This should be built up from the 
bottom on the basis of two indigenous institutions—the village 
community and the village council—the common property of the 
Aryan people both in Europe and in India. Reconstruction on 
these lines offers the best prospect of realizing the national ideal, 
and of controlling the separatist tendencies of caste. It may be that 
in the first instance the process will produce not an Indian nationality 
but a number of provincial nationalities. But history shows this 
to be the natural course of evolution. Everywhere particularism has 
come first, just as crystallisation takes place by centres, and nationali¬ 
ties have been formed by the agglomeration of the particularist units 
into a larger whole. 

Let us now try to draw together the threads of this discussion. 
The standard elements of nationality either do not exist in India or 
make for diversity rather than uniformity. Caste in particular, an 
institution peculiar to India, seems at first sight to be absolutely 
incompatible with the idea of nationality, but the history of the 
Marathas suggests that a caste or a group of castes might harden 
into a nation, and that the caste organization itself might be 
employed with effect to bring about such a consummation. The 
factors of nationality in India are two—the common use of the 
English language for certain purposes and the common employ ment 
of Indians in English administration. At present these factors 
affect only a limited group of persons, among whom the Muhajn- 
madans have hitherto stood rather aloof. The masses have not beeh 
affected at all. They cannot be reached through language, but 
they might be reached through the agency of self-governing insti¬ 
tutions. The orderly development of the indigenous germs of such 
institutions ought fo be the immediate object of the Indian nationalists. 
In this direction and; I believe, in this direction alone, is it possible 
to advance towards real political representation. 'Progress will in 
any case be slow, but nothing will retard it more certainly than the 
‘ impatient idealism ' which insists upon beginning at the wrong end. 
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to be crossed. (Post of danger.) Twelve Brahmans have the strength of a goat, 

A Brahman’s wife will speak you fair. Why do you look like a Brahman to whom 
a daughter has been born? Give a Brahman’s daughter money, and she will 
say the Muhammadan creed. (Will stick at nothing.) A Brahman has no sense ; 
he will sell his cow buffalo (which gives milk) and buy a mare (which he cannot 
ride). A Brahman out of work will worship his Patla (the stool on which he 
.keeps his sacrificial implements). Client sorry, Brahman merry. (He will be paid 
to propitiate the powers that bring the misfortune.) ‘ Brahman, why don’t you marry ? ’ 
‘Thanks, my village perquisites satisfy me’ (Droits de seigneur?). Is that stump 
of stalk for me, and the cocoanut for the Nambutri Brahman? (The Nambutris in 
Malabar get the pick of the Nayar girls.) I was just combing my beard when he 
brought me here and called me a Brahman. (An Assam proverb, apparently alluding 
to the manufacture of Brahmans from Bengali Muhammadans.) He posed as a 
Brahman, but his name was Piroz Khan. The AhiPs (herdsman’s) belly is deep ; 
but the Brahman’s is a bottomless pit. The Brahmans’ ^^ellies are full; they lie about 
like gorged buffaloes. A Brahman has faith only after a meal. A Brahman risks 
everything for a dinner. A scanty loin cloth and an empty stomach ; by these you 
may know the Brahman. Rice on his plate and his sacred thread in his hand. When 
the Biahmans stomach is over-full a dish of curds sets it aching. Life is dear to us 
Brahmans ,* we have eaten our fill; give us money to take us home. Other people’s 
flour and butter, what do they cost the Brahman ? The Brahman gets cakes to eat ; 

the children of the house may lick the mill-stone. The pony grows fat in Asar (June_ 

July, when it is too hot to ride), the Brahman in Bhadra (July—August, when ances¬ 
tors are worshipped and Brahmans fed). The Brahman wanted both Hindu sweets and 
Muhammadan loaves, and got neither. You will repent, Brahman, and eat the same 
pulse after all. A hungry Brahman is like a tiger. Vishnu gets the empty litany ; 
the Brahman takes the sacred food. (The offerings to Hindu idols are eaten by the 
priests.) ‘ Brahman, Brahman, here is uncooked food for your dinner ‘ That 
will do to take home, but first give me a dinner here ’. After dinner a Brahman 
rubs his belly and a Jogi (ascetic) his head. The vegetables are rotten, give them 
to the Brahman. A degraded Brahman, give him a dead cow. The Brahman wore 
flowers and the gardens were stripped bare. A Brahman’s cow eats little, but gives 
much milk Oh God, let me not be born a Brahman, who is al\\ ays begging and is never 
satisfied. A Brahman will beg with a /a/c/i (Rs. 1,00,000) in h s pocket A one-eyed 
cow for the Brahman (Give him what is useless). A black cow 1 r the Brahman (Gi'/e 
him of your best, as the scriptures enjoin). Vultures and Brahm. ns spy out corpses. 
What is written in the Brahman’s book (the duty of alms-giving) is tied up in his witc^s 
shawl. The Brahman asks, the Baniya pays. The Brahman’s son lives by begging. 
To a clerk a bribe, to a Brahman a gift. A cat that will not lap milk, and a Brahman 
who refuses a btibe. A Brahman’s hand and an elephant’s trunk are never at rest. 
A Brahman will wriggle and twist till he has done you out of both interest and 
principal. Give the Brahman a corner of your veranda and he will soon have, the 
whole house. Is the ridge-pole of the Brahman’s house made of bamboo ? (Proverb 
of the improbable.) The trader has lost his capital: the Brahman claims his 
percentage of the profits. (Baniyas in western India set apart a pice in 
rupee of their profits to give to Brahmans.) The Patel (village headman) and 
his wife may die, but the Brahman fmust have his fci. The son of the house 
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c„„„. . wife, b.. hi. father mu.t pay for the a.dhinp of ,h. Brahotan 


'“'Ask a Brahman for alma. (Blood from a stone.) If yon dine »ith aB™b“n, 
Vii^narv A Brahman^s servant is worked like an oil-presser s u , 
""a'^’ mfon bm'stafo bfoar A Brahman ottt of trorkl^ on palm. Gi.e a 
tobman waste door o, bran, and be -ill make bread with it. Wb“ 
meet they dine off sweets or starve (Caste scruples and ceremonial obse vances). 

con to a Brahman to dine at home. A Brahman’s guest; a prostitute s wedding. 
Ifn'heep comes into a Brahman village each one will get a hair. The pulse is mt e 
market ( not yet bought), but the Brahman beats his wife and asks will you ma 
thick or thin.’ The Sudra prostrated himself: the Brahman dunned him 

father’s debt. 

BHAT. 

(Bard and Gknealogist.) 

What is the use of talking to a Rhat: he smacks his lips like a camel. A 
1, Rhat will set the village on fire. A Bhat, a Charan, and a dog will sit at the 

r :’;b.y wm no. go nnny'wbon yon b... f.d fb.m and (he, wi.l fe.l no sbamm 
?AlIudes to the practice of sitting lAurna at a man’s door to recover a debt.) 
4 Bhat went into business and made his hundred into thirty. Bhats, Bhatiaras and 
harlts are a bad lot: when you come in they are civil : when you leave they 

don't care. 

RAJPUT. 

(Warrior and Landholder.) 

The Rajput is in the front of the fight. The wall may give way ; the Rajput 
•II , nH fast It is ill dealing with a Rajput ; sometimes you get double value 
Zes nothing at all. Let him alone when he is full: do not meddle with him, 
he is empty : a Rangar (Muhammadan Rajput) is only bearable in his own house 
br, ernTn..RdnVand Gnj., are ,.o ; .h.cand d.g .,n ; bn. for 

LI. fonr on. n,igb. sleep with open doors. A Banger is bes. in a wine shop or in 
icon or on horseback (as a trooper), or at the bottom of a deep hole. The Rangar 
T he devil are eneniie-, of religion; they sin themselves and tempt others to sin. The 
r livpc on air, th , Hora swings himself, the Rajput drinks kusamda (a decoc- 
oDium) and a woman plays tricks. Rajput and Miya-braggarts both. 
° for the Bap ya, for the Rajput a song, sweets for a Brahman and music fora 
A Raipiit is bred in poverty. At a Rajput wedding there is nothing to eat 
^ T . must sleep in the open. A Rajput wedding is like a fire of maize stalks } 
T lentv of drumming and very little dinner. Grudge not the ghi; the horse 

* Useful in battle (Rajput’s answer to, his wife when she demurred to his 

" ' hf on hirlrse, whUe antelopes did very weil on grass.) Heought to be 

""“^uUo me- I married his female relations. (Allusion to the difficulties of 

grateful to m . He starves himself but keeps a Bhat to 

Rajputs in finding husbands for their gnls). He starves nims 

sint? his exploits at his door. (Rajput pride.) » 

irin no mo,, nmk. an nsmic of a Eajpn. -b." » bow . a 

p...... Tb. E.]pn. nays, “I h,.. b.nn sncki.d a. ,h. br.as, of » 

There is no end to the dans of Rajputs and the varieties of rice. The Baghe 



and the Gokel (clans of Rajputs) are fierce as steel. When asleep a Rajput, when 
awake a fool. Rajputs live on dried-up crusts ; they have to grind corn and when 
they beg for butter-milk they hide the cup. The Rajput is your friend only so long 
as it pays him. The marriages of Rajputs are full of pomp and splendour, but meals 
are to be had only from heaven. 

MEO. 

(Cultivator and Freebooter.) 

When a Meo gives his daughter in marriage he gets from the bridegroom a 
mortar full of silver. (Referring to the high brideprice paid by the MeosO The 
^eo^s son will nurse his revenge for twelve years. 

BAIDYA. 

(Physician.) 

Let no man fix his abode where there is no wealth, no divine teacher, no 
lagistrate, no river, and no physician. Sect marks on h^is forehead, and * Govind, 
Govind ^ on his lips, he pretends to be a physician. He cannot even find the 
pulse, yet he doctors every one ; what is it to the Baidya if his helpless patient 
dies ? The disease has eaten the Bej^s (quack-doctoPs) nose. Rising and falling 
is the Baidya^s lot, provided the original stock remains sound. (The allusion is 
to the complicated rules of inter-marriage among the Baidyas of Bengal, under 
which the social status of a family is determined by the marriages of the 
daughters. 

KAYASTH. 

(Clerk.) 

A Kayasth is a man of figures (A theorist). Trust not a Kayasth, a crow, or a 
snake without a tail. A young Kayasth is as cunning as an old gipsy. Who 
so thinks he can jockey a Kayasth is a great fool. The pen is the Kayasih^s 
weapon. A Kayasthis son should be either learned or dead : an ignorant Kayasth 
is as an oil-pressePs bullock. The youngest among Kayasths. (The fag of the 
family.) The son of a Kayasth lives by the point of his pen. In a KayastlPs 
house even the cat learns two letters and a ^If. The strings of a sieve, a bit 
without a bridle, and a Kayasth servant are three useless things. Half a loaf is"* ' 
enough , I am a Kayasth, not a beast. Drinking comes to a Kayasth with his ^ 
mothers milk. Beware of the Kayasth who wears a gold necklace. (The sug¬ 
gestion is that a Kayasth money-lender is a merciless creditor.) They will die if you 
touch them, but still they crawl and bite—where have these two creatures, bugs 
and Kayasths, come from? A Kayasth who can pay cash is the devil ,* he is an 
angel when deep in debt. VOherev#ir«. three Kayasths are gathered together a 
thunderbolt is sure to fall. When honest men fall out the Kayasth gets his chance. 
Kayasths, crows, and rorc^s (loos ponies) are m uch a mi^chp ess.. Where there 
are no tigers the Kayasth will became a shikari. The Kayasth was eleven 
in his mothers womb, yet he did not bite her : why ? he had no teeth 

JAT. 

(Pun '*"<vator 

No kindness in a Jat, no we 
have a stick in your hand. Bine 



imsT/f 



like giving treacle to a donkey. Kill the Jat; let the snake go. When a Jat runs 
wild it takes God to hold him. A Jat’s laugh would break an ordinary man’s ribs. 


What does a Jat know about dainties ? he might as well be eating toad-stools. 
When a Jat becomes reifined there is a great run on the garlic : when a Jat learns 
manners he'blows his nose with a door-mat. If a Hindki cannot harm you he will 
leave a bad smell as he goes by. Wheedle a Pathan, but heave a clod at a Hindki. 
(Pathans call the Jats Hindki.) 

The Jat’s rfamri (half a pie) draws blood : the Baniya's hundred does not 

break the skin. (If you borrow half a pie from a Jat he will dun you for it as much 

as a Baniya would for Rs. loo.) If a Jat gives you butter-milk he will put a rop' 
round your neck. The Jatni wetted her thread : the Karar put a stone in the sc;' 

A good sort is the Jatni ; hoe in hand she weeds the fields with her husband W 
it is sowing time with the Jat (and help is needed) everyone is his aunt or his s 
in-law ; when the crop is ripe he does not know his own sister. The Jat’s h 
has a plough-handle to play with. The Jat stood on his corn-heap and called o 
to the King’s elephant-drivers ‘Hi, there, what will you take for those little donkeys? 

Doubt the solvency of a Jat who wears white clothes and eats chicken. If a 
Jat stops ploughing in Sravan, he ruins himself; if an old man marries, he 
puts his beard in the fire. There is little to choose between a Jat and a pig ; 
but ibe Jat weighs more, and grubs up a whole acre while the pig is grubbing a hole. 
Says the Jat, ‘ Come, my daughter, join hands and circle the marriage fire ; if this 
husband dies, there are plenty more.’ (Jats allow widows to marry.) Put not your 
trust in ghi kept in an earthen pot, in a Hindu’s beard, in a father of many daughters, 
or in a debt due from a Jat. (The ghi will taste of the pot ; the Hindu may shave 
his beard ; the father’s means will be exhausted in getting his daughters married ; 

and the Jat will repudiate his debt.) In a company of J5ts there is ceaseless 

chatter. A scythe has no sheath, a Jat has no learning. Saith the Jat, ‘ Listen, 
wife, we have got to live in this village ; if the folks say a cat walked off with a camel 
we must chime in,’ A whole family and one wife between them. (Allusion #d the 
fraternal polyandry believed to prevail sub rosa among the Jats.) Oh Jat, abandon 
your neighbour’s couch. You may fathom the acrobat’s art, but not the wit of a Jat. 
(The reference is to a Rabelaisian tale of how a king had sw-orn a rash oath to make 
over his kingdom to a female acrobat (Natni) if no one could defeat her. Whereupon 
a Jat climbed the Natni’s pole, sat on the top and besprinkled the spectators after 
the manner of Gulliver in Lilliput. The Natni could not compete with this and so 
the kingdom was saved.) 

KUNBI OR KURMJ, 

(CultivatorO 

No month without a day ; no village withou i Kunbi. Better a solvent Kurini 
bankrupt millionaire. The Kunbi is alwa> planting, whether his crop lives or 
in Hathiya gladdens the Kunbin’s heart. (An asterism in which rain is 
’ ^o the autumn crops.) Rain in September brings the Kurmin 
' ' in her head and a hild on each hip-by this you may 
' pounding. You will as soon grow 

d. A Kunbi has no sense ; he 
his eyelid is as savage as a bull- 
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A Kunbi is as crooked as a sickle, but you can beat him straight. The Kunbi is 
so obstinate that he plants thorns across the path. The Kunbi Avent cowherding 
and earned an earthen pot. A Kunbi does not know an upright from a cross. 
The master sits at home and the field is full of thorns. A Konkani ghost pounds rice 
(A gibe at the cowardice of the Kunbi of the Konkan, the rice-growing country 
between the western Ghats and the.sea.) The Kunbi^s son has nothing but a loin¬ 
cloth, but is great at giving alms. A Kunbi^s bounty—you must beat him first. 

ARAIN. 

(Market Gardener.) 

A cow is a good beast, and an Arain is a good cultivator. If you trust in God, 
put no trust in an Arain. Kill the Arain and the Chandarbird ; the one will slander 
you, the other will eat your grapes. 

GIRTH. 

(Punjab Cultivator.J" 

When the rice is bending with its own weight the Girth looks round and swag¬ 
gers. You cannot, make a saint of a Girth or teach a buffalo modesty. You cannot 
make a widow of a Girthni or change a bull-buffalo into a barren cow. (Girths allow 
widows to marry, and the women are credited with making free use of the privilege.) 

RBDDI. 

(Madras Cultivator.) 

The Reddi fed his dog like a horse and barked himself. The Reddi who had 
never been on a horse sat with his face to the tail. When the clumsy Reddi got into 
a palankin it swung from side to side. The envious Reddi ruined the village while 
he lived and was a curse to it when he died. 

AHOM AND BHUIYA. 

(Assam Landholders.) 

For the Ahom the chalang^ for the Hindu the bei; I am in your hands, do with me 
what you will. (The chalang is the Ahom form of marriage ; bei the Hindu foum* 
The proverb purports to express the feelings of a newly-married bride.) 

Be it torn, be it crumpled, it is still a silk scarf; be he young, be he old, he is still 
a Bhuiya’s son. (Social position of landholders.) 


VELLALA. 

(Madras Cultivator.) 

The agriculture of the Vellala of to-day is no agriculture. The Vellala wp 
ruined by adornment, the harlot by finery. 


BANIYA. 

(Trader and Money-lender 
A Baniya's heart is no bigger than a coriander ^ 
courtesan. (Proverb of the impossible.) The 
The Komati is the trader of the Telugu com 


misT/i,. 
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The grain merchant turns pice into lakhs or lakhs into pice. Shah first 
Badshah afterwards. (The Baniya's progress.) A timid Baniya loses both principal 
and interest. A Baniya has credit, a thief has none. A well-known Baniya prospers ; 
a well-known thief gets hanged. A Baniya robs his friend, a thief his acquaintance. 
First beat the Baniya, then the thief. Four thieves robbed eighty-four Baniyas. (Cow¬ 
ardice and disunion.) In a full boat the Baniya is a dead-weight. Trust neither the 
Baniya nor the ferryman. If a Sud (Amritsar Baniya) is on the other side of the river, 
leave your bundle on this side. The Chetti (Madras Baniya) and the goldsmith. 
{Arcades ambo.) No one knows what a Chetti is worth till he is dead. The outside 
of his turban is white, but inside it is all rags. Profit may be made by a rise of rates, 
but not by using false weights. The Gandhi (grocer and druggist) buys a basketful 
for a rupee and sells it for a rupee per tola. Gandhis and doctors are close friends. 
You cannot set up as a Gandhi with one bit of ginger. A petty ginger-seller 
and wants news of the steamer! (As if he expected a large consignment.) 
Hira Dalai, with a pice worth of nuts, calls himself a merchant. To-day a Baniya, 
to-morrow a Potdar (coin-tester). The mouse found a rag and set up as a cloth 
merchant. The grocer steals his own sugar. (To keep his hand in.) Spilt 
salt is doubled. (By picking up dust). A Baniya’s five-seer weight ! (Typical 
illustration of fraud). What can the poor Baniya do ? the scales tip themselves! 
The simple Baniya weighed in some pice with the cloves. (And thus gave short 
weight.) The Jat’s wife soaked her yarn (to make it heavy), but the Baniyas 
weights were light. The Chetti cut the price; the weaver cut the width. A frightened 
Baniya gives full weight. To recover five the Baniya spends fifty. (Litigation for bad 
debts.) A Baniya short of a job will weigh his own weights or shift rice from one bam 
to another. A Baniya will start an auction in a desert. An insolvent Baniya 
keeps his accounts on the wall. (Where he can rub them out.) A bank¬ 
rupt Baniya sets up as a broker ; a bankrupt Parsi as a liquor-seller. When 
a Baniya talks of old times you may know that he is in a bad way. When a buffalo 
is full she refuses oil cake ; when a Baniya is well off he gives time to his debtors ; 
when a Jat prospers he starts a quarrel; when your banker is in a bad way he 
fastens upon you. When the Jat does well he shuts up the path (by ploughing it); 
when tfie Kirar (money-lender) does well, he shots up the Jat. A bankrupt Baniya 
puts on the robe of the mendicant and begs from door to door. Even when insol- 
. vent a Chetti is a Chetti ; silk is silk though never so torn. Your debt to a Baniya 
* grows like a rubbish heap. A Baniya’s account, a horse’s gallop. The Baniya 
ha.s him by the scalp-lock. A Baniya is no one’s friend: if he takes a 
walk it is only for gain. If a Baniya’s son tumbles down he is sure to pick 
something up. Trust not a drowning Baniya; he is not going down stream 
for nothing ; let him sink or swim. Only a madman is wiser than a Baniya; 
ly a leper is whiter than an Englishman. If four Baniyas meet they rob 
■hole world. When the merchant started adorning himself the whole town 
•dered. The Baniya has taken the field and the village is full of relations, 
-bligations.) A Baniya for neighbour is like a boil in the armpit. 

filled his granary. The Baniya nets the wise; the 
. Dorn borrowed ten from the Baniya and repaid a 

' ^ on a Baniya. A Baniya’s terms are indefinite ; 

,, in the morning. Trust a tiger, a scorpion. 
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a snake, but a Baniya’s word you can never take. (Cradle song in Gujarat.) 
The Baniya’s urine breeds scorpions. He has the jaws of an alligator and a 
stomach of wax. A Baniya and a drum are made to be beaten. The Baniya’s 
greeting is a message from the devil. There are three shameless ones—the Baniya, 
the Ahir and the whore. A crow, a Kirar (shopkeeper) and a dog ; trust them not 
even when asleep. Father a Baniya, son a Nawab. Better a leprous forehead 
than a Modh Baniya for your neighbour. There is no stopping a child or a Saukar. 
(The idea is that a money-lender demands payment as persistently as a child cla¬ 
mours for something which it wants.) He won’t lend money and he won’t advance 
grain : what does he mean by calling himself a Shah (village money-lender and 
shopkeeper)? What the Baniya writes God alone can read. (In most parts of 
India the trading castes keep their accounts in a special character which is very 
difficult to read.) 

The dogs starve at a Baniya’s feast. Will a Baniya eat ghi and khichri every 
day : not he, he eats his own treacle in fear and tremblipg. A Baniya’s wedding is 
run on the cheap. He chooses the bride fur her skill in cooking, but every one 
stares at her when she goes to the well. (For her good looks and her ornaments.) 
The Baniya’s wife spent a farthing on betel-nut: quoth he ‘ We shall soon be 


ruined.’ Call a Baniya father and he will give you treacle. One Bhuinhar is meaner 
than seven Chamars ; one Nuniar (Baniya) is meaner than seven Bhuinhars. 
The Mahesri buys sugar ; if the price falls he will sell his wife. The Saraogi 
cooks rice, but gives parched gram to his friends. Scales with a long beam 
and short strings, and a ser that weighs only three-quarters : by these you may 
know the true-born Baniya. The Agarwal swaggers ; his mother a Bhatiyari 
(cook), his father a Kalal (distiller). The Baniya does not trouble to curl his 
moustache. Here comes the grain-dealer with a basket in his hand and a rosary 
round his neck. (Affected piety.) 

The Baniya bought up rotten grain and sold it dear : the beam of his scales 
broke and his weights were worn thin : he flourished and the J5t perished: first 
died the w^eavers (Jolaha) then the oilmen (Teli) : a rupee was worth only eight 
annas : millet sold at the price of pistachio puts, and wheat at the price of raisins : 
the carts lay idle, for the bullocks were dead ; and the bride went to her husband 
without the accustomed rites. (A picture of famine.1 Wheat jumped from sixteen 

the rupee to thirty-two : ‘Oh, wheat, how hast thou dealt with me,’ cries 
the dealer, beating his breast in his shop, ‘as sure as I am a Khatri, no more wheat 
for me. Oh ! that I had had my money made up into necklaces and beads.’ (A 
picture of plenty.) 

A Komati’s evidence. (The story is that a Komati, being called in to identify a 
horse about which a Hindu and a Musalman were quarrelling, said that the front 
part of it looked like the Musalman’s horse and th ' hind part like the Hindu’s.) 
A monkey’s death, a Komati’s adultery. (Both s 
wastes lamp-oil. The Mudaliar has only a pou* 
enough for a bushel. (Ostentation.) 

A bamboo cannot fruit, a Khatri cannot pi 
dies, if a trader takes to agriculture he is rui 
sugar-cane, the money-lender pretends to be 
(to pay his land revenue), the Khatri puts him 


U.) The Mudaliads pride 
rice ; but bis pot i$ big 

en a bamboo flowers it 
i frost has killed the 
he Jat goes to borrow 
ed goldsmiths make one 
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Thag, a hundred Thags make one brass-worker (Thatera), a hundred Thateras 
make one Khatri. Says the Khatri ; ‘ The thieves were four and we eighty-four; 

the thieves came on and we ran away.’ Minced Khatri makes Khoja. A Khoja is 
poison hidden in honey ; he goes in like a needle and comes out like a sword. 
From that sort of itch may the Lord deliver us. (Play on the word Kkuj or Khujhy 
the itch, and Khoja.) A mouthful in the morning is better than ten in the evening , 
one Khoja without experience is better than ten Kirars with it. 

A crow, a Kirar, and a dog, trust them not even when asleep. You can no 
more make a friend of a Kirar than a sati of a courtesan. A Kirar sleeps only to 
steal. The nine Kirars felt all alone when they met the Rathi with a hoe in his hand. 
The Jatni wetted the thread ; the Kirar put a stone in the scale. 


BABHAN. 

(Bihar Landholder.) 

Rice and the Babhan share the same lot. (Both should be pounded and of both 
there are many varieties.) If Hararias, Kodarias, and Bhusbharats (sections of 
the Babhan caste) would die, Tirhut would be purged of its sin. Trust not a 
Babhan, not even if he stand in the Ganges and swear by the ammonite, by the 
life of Krishna, and by his own son. 


NAPIT OR HAJAM. 

(Barber.) 

The crow among birds, the barber among men. Among men most deceitful is 
the barber, among birds the crow, among creatures of the water the tortoise. 
The Hajam shaves all, but none shaves the Hajam. Barbers, doctors, pleaders, 
prostitutes, all must have cash down. The barber, the washerman, the tailor- 
all three rogues. Stick to your barber, change your washerman. The bridegroom 
gets a wife and the barber burns his fingers. (The barber lights the lamps 
at the wedding.) Here comes the barber with his razor; not a hair will be 
spared. (A reference to the custom of shaving a man completely when he performs 
penance for a breach of caste rules.) The razor is sharp, mother, what are you 
crying about? (Addressed to a newly-made widow about to have her head 
shaved, the disfiguring custom of western India.) The Brahman blessed the 
oarber, and the barber showed his glass. (Diamond cut diamond, both castes living 
by fees.) Vain as a barber. A barber by birth, with a Parsi name. Arrogant as a 
barber, affected as a washerman. A man to carry the barber’s bag 1 A slave under 
a slave and under him a barber. At a barber’s wedding all are lords. (In Bihar the 
barber is ironically called Thakur.) A clumsy barber wants many razors. (A bad 
workman quarrels with his tools.) To shave like a hill barber. A barber learns by 
shaving fools, A barber out of work bleeds the wall, shaves a foot-stool, a buffalo, 
a cat, his shaving pot, etc s the idol so the burner of incense ; as the barber so 

heap does not lack hair. What cares the barber if 
washerman's son dies the barber cares not a hair, 
a shoe, you will not make him hold his tongue. 
^ the wise say, ‘ Throw a dog a morsel to stop his 
a scrap of news.) A Hajam found a purse and 
' a Hajam 1 An elephant in a Hajam^s house ! 


the strop. The barber’s r 
he cuts the child’s head 
Beat a barber on th‘ 
Touching barbers ant 
mouth ’ (Choke off a . 

:dl the world knew it. 


\ 
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(Proverbs of the impossible.) A burglary at a Hajam’s; stolen, three pots of 
combings ! The tailor’s to-morrow never comes, but the barber must be up 
to time. The barber and the washerman never come in timV The tailor steals 
your cloth, and the goldsmith your gold; the barber can steal nothing but 
your hair. The barber is so rich that he asks for a virgin bride ! The bar¬ 
ber's son-in-law has his moustache shaved at his wedding. If you go back four 
generations you will find that your uncle was a barber. (Suggests that the barber 
is unduly intimate with the women of the household.) In a Palli village the barber is 
the schoolmaster. (Palli, a low fishing caste in Madras.) A barber, a dog, and a 
hawk are no good when full ; a bullock, a Baniya and a king are no good when 
empty. Three useless things—a king with no subjects, a he-goat with no flock, a 
barber with no customers. What can a bald man owe to the barber’s mother? A 
Dorn made friends with a barber and got shaved for nothing. A barber’s penny. (All 
profit and no risk.) A barber with bamboo nail-scissors. (Inexperience.) The 
barber s son learns to shave, the wayfarer gets cut. ij^^ails grow at the sight of the 
barber. A barber’s wit has sixteen sides. When a girl talks cleverly you may 
know she is a barber’s daughter. 


SONAR. 

(Goldsmith.) 

The goldsmith, the tailor, the weaver are too sharp for the angel of death : 
God alone knows where to have them. Trust not the goldsmith ; he is no man’s 
friend, and his word is worthless. If you have never seen a tiger, look at a cat ; 
if you have never seen a thief, look at a Sonar. The goldsmith’s ear-boring does not 
hurt. Break up old ornaments, order new ones, and the Sonar is happy. No thiel 
like the goldsmith ; no bumper crop but in irrigated land. The wearer has the 
bracelet, the Sonar has the gold. The Sonar will ruin your ornaments (by mixing 
base metal with the gold supplied to him) and will clamour for wages besides. 
A Soiiai will rob his mother and sister; he steals gold even from his wife’s 
nose-ring; if he does not steal, his belly will burst with longing. A little goes in 
hammering, a little goes in melting, and there is no gold left. (A Sonar’s methods. > 
One goldsmith and one who sifts his ashes. (Two rogues. The Sonar works in 
gold and his wife .dies of hunger. Buying or selling, the goldsmith is alway.s 
content. (He makes a profit whether he buys old ornaments or sells new ones.) 
If a Sonar comes to the other bank of the river, keep an eye on your bundle on 
this side. In an out-of-the-way village the goldsmith’s wedding pa. ty will stay for 
seven days. (Shameless sponging.) The fool who made friends with the goldsmith. 
Only a goldsmith knows a goldsmith’s tricks. Is the goldsmith’s dog afraid of the 
sound of the hammer? 


KUMHAR. 

(POTTKR.) 

A potter is always thinking of his pots, Thef clay is on the wheel; the potter 
may shape it as he will. The clay said to the potter, ‘ Now you trample on 
me ; one day 1 shall trample on you.’ (WI en you are dead.) Turned on the 
wheel yet no better for it. (Persistent ill luck.) Praise not the pot till it has 
been fired. You bought the pot; do you think the potter will change it ? A 
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wife is no earthen pot that you can change at will. (What can’t be cured 
must be endured.) If alfthe pots that'are made lasted and all the children 
that are bom lived, there would be no room left on the earth. The potter eats rom 
broken pots. As the potter so the pot ; like father like son. The potter 
will not ride his ass if you tell him to. The potter’s wives fell out, and the ® 

ears were twisted. A Kumhar in a temper with his wife pulls his donkey s ears, 
wrath of the potter’s wife falls on her ass. The Kumhar’s ass runs after any one with 
muddy breeches. Sooner or later the potter’s daughter-in-law must come to the refuse 
heap. (Kumhars burn refuse in their kilns and cannot afford to seclude their women.) 
The Kumharin has become sa/i for the death of the Teli’s ox. (Proveib ® ^ ® 

meddlesome.) To the potter a year, to the cudgel a minute. (The making an 
breaking of pots.) The Kumhar can sleep sound ; no one will steal his clay. 

Ifyouare civiltoa potter he will neither respect you nor sell you pots, the 
potter’s bride must come to the kiln. Like selling pots in potters’ street. A deart 
of pots in a potter’s house. (Proverb of the impossible.) The proof o t e 
kiln is in the firing of the pots. In . a. deserted village even a potter is a sen e. 
(Kumhars are supposed to be very stupid.) 

CHURIHAR. 

(Bangle-maker.) 

If the bangle-maker drops his load he wants a basket to pick up the bits. 
(The bangles are of glass.) The bangle-maker can squeeze a girl's arm under her 
husband's nose. (Bangles must be fitted, even in the zanana.) 

LOHAR, KAMAR, ETC. 

(Blacksmith.) 

One stroke of a blacksmith is worth a goldsmith’s hundred. Seven strokes by 
a carpenter equal one by a Lohar. The Loliar is a bad friend ; he will eithj burn 
you with fire or stifle you with smoke. Sparks are the lot of a blacksmiths legs. 
Do not sit near a carpenter or near a blacksmith's forge. (For fear of chips from the 
one and sparks from the other.) If you live with a blacksmith your clothes will be 
burned. To sell a needle in the Lohars’ quarter (Coals to Newcastle). If the bull 
roust be branded let the Lohar do it. A blacksmith’s shop-like the place where 
donkeys roll. A monkey saw the good nature of the Kalian and asked him to make 
it a pair of anklets. Don’t buy the smith’s pet maina even if you can get it for a 
pice. (The bird will mimic the noise of his hammer.) When a child is born to a 
Kalian, sugar is distributed in the street of the dancing-girls. To keep house like a 
Kammalan (Said of slovenly management). If you buy a cow from a Kammalan cut 
its ears first. The Kammalan’s cloth-so thin that the hair on his legs shows 
through, and so dirty that it will not burn. They met the KSmar on the road an 
wanted him to make them a dao. (When he had no tools with him.) Before the 
smith can make a screw he must learn how to make a nail. 

barhai, sutar. 

(Carpenter.) 

When the work is done who remembers the carpenter ? For long things a 
Sutar. for short ones a Lohar. (The former cuts up planks, the latter hammers out 
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bits of iron and makes them longer.) The carpenter’s face 1 (Not to be seen 
when he promised to come.) The Sutar cuts the wood but saves the chips. (For 
fuel.) Do not sit near the Sutar. (His chips fly.) A whore’s oath and a Sutar’s 
chip. The Sutar’s adze is as sharp as the gibe of the first wife at the second. The 
Sutar thinks of nothing but wood and his wife walks and talks in time to the 
plane. A carpenter out of work planes his friends’ buttocks. The fool of a Barhai 
has neither chisel nor adze and wants to be the village carpenter. 

Lifelong drudgery, like the carpenter, who can never stop making spoons of 
cocoanut shell. A carpenter knows all sorts of wood, but cannot cut down a tree. 
Will you find curds in the house of the carpenter or boiled rice in the house of the 
? The carpenter wants his wood too long, and the blacksmith wants his 
iron too short. 


BHARBHUNJA. 

(Grain-parcher.) 

A Bharbhunja’s (grain-parcher’s) daughter, and saffron on, her forehead I 
(Proverb of presumption.) 

BHATIARA. 

(Inn-Keeper.) 

Will the children of a Bhatiara die of hunger. The mother a cook, the son a 
fop. The Bhatiar^s platter is licked clean The cook is dead ; the constable weeps. 

HALWAI. 

(Confectioner.) 

A confectioner’s daughter and a butcher’s mistress. 

MALI. 

(Gardener.i 

The Mali may water the trees, but the season brings the flowers. The jackals 
quarrel over the Mali s Indian corn. In famine the Mali i in plenty the weaver. 
(Food comes before clothes.) Mother an oilwoman, father a Mali; their^son a 
Muhammadan and calls himself Sujan Ali (Reflexion on liaisons between members 
of different castes.) Offend a Mali ; he will take your flowers but not your life. 

PANSARI. 

(Druggist.) 

A mouse found a bit of turmeric and set up as a Pansari. 

TBLI. 

(Oilman.) 

What will an oilman do if you set him to weave ? Two Telis and foul talk. 
Whose friend is the Teli; he earns a rupee and calls it eight annas. An oilman 
sits at ease while his mill goes round. The Ghanchi’s bullock walks miles and gets 
no further. (He goes round and round in the mill.) A GhSnchi’s bullock crushed 
in the oil-mill (Over-workDon’t be a Brahman’s servant or an oil-pressePs bullock. 
The oil-presser lost his bullock and is still looking for the peg to which it was tied. 
The Teli’s bullock is always blind. What does an oilman nOw about the savour 
of musk ? An oilman’s daughter, and she climbs up a ree and sits bn the top 
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branch ! A Ghanchi’s daughter and has never heard of oil-cake ! The mother a day 
labourer, the father an oilman, and the son a ‘ bunch of flowers.’ (Parvenu’s swagger.) 
The Telin saves a little oil whenever she serves, but God takes all at once. (She 
gives short measure but loses all when the jar breaks.) A woman who quarrels 
with her Telin must sit in the dark. A woman who marries a Teli need never wash 
her hands with water. The Red-book (Qazi) up and spoke ‘ What made the ox fight ? 
The oil-cake you fed it on ; so give me the ox and pay a fine into the bargain ’ 


AHIR, GOLA, BTC. 


(Cowherd.) 

You will get good .out of an Ahir when you get butter out of sand. Can a 
crust be dainty, can an Ahir teach religion ? An Ahir’s wealth ; an earthen pot. 

The churner is worth more than the pail. 

Kcshi (the head of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand 
swaggerers. An Ahir, however clever, can sing nothing but his Lorik song. (A 

tribal ballad of the origin of the Ahirs.) 

Better be kicked by a Rajput, or stumble uphill, than hope for anything from a 
kal from spear-grass, or from an Ahir. The Ahir^s business has been done and 
he won't stand us even a draught of butter-milk. See the perversity of the Ahir's 
wife • she takes out the grain and serves the husks. The barber's son learns 
to shave on the Ahir’s head. (A clown for a shaving-block.) As long as a 
Musahar lives, the Ahir will get no good out of his cows. A Gola, a drum beater 
and a procurer are nobody's friends. A Gola’s heart is as hollow as a bamboo. 
Never be civil to a Gola ; he is full of vices ; his mother is a bad lot and he 
counts his fathers by the dozen. The cow is in league with the milkman and lets 
him milk water into the pail. A Gola's quarrel. (Drunk at night and friends 
in the morning.) For a Gola the court is always next door. (Litigiousness.) 
The Gola and his wife fall out and their donkey gets his ears cropped. The 
Gola was guilty, but the GhSnchi lost his bullock. A donkey has more sense 
than a Gola. Calls himself a Gola but eats k&nju (Rice gruel made with water.) 
If I have to pay for my curds, what do I gain by flirting with the milkmaid ? A 
milkman would not give pure milk even to his father 

QUJAR. 

(Cultivator.) 

When you see a Gujar hammer him. You cannot tame a hare, or make a friend 
of a Gujar. Dogs, monkeys and Gujars change their minds at every step. When 
all other castes are dead make friends with a Gujar. A house in ruins is better than 
a village full of Gujars. it will remain waste unless a Gujar takes it. (Said of popr 
land.) The Rangar and Gujar are two, the cat and dog are two ; but for these four 
you might sleep with open doors. A GujaPs daughter is a box of gold. (The 
brideprice is high among Gujars.) A Dorn made friends with a Gujar; the Gujar 
looted his house. We have caught the GujaPs wife ; fetch a large basin to hold 
the ransom. Sense fo Gujar ; a sheath for a harrow. (Two impossibles.) In no 
man's land one make* ids with Gaddis and Gujars. 
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GARBRI, BHARWAD. 

(Shepherd.) 

However good a Shepherd he is Still a bit of a fool. The shepherd looks for 
his sheep while he has it on his shoulders. The shepherd who trusted, a bear ! 
The shepherd said that the sheep would bite him and hid himself in a pot. For one 
thing she is a Garerin ; for another she stinks of garlic. The Gareri got drunk 
when he saw the Ahir in liquor. If you have never seen a ghost look at 

a Bharwad. A squint-eyed Bharwad has seven hundred friends. (Every one knows 
him by his squint.) 


BANJARA. 

(Carrier and Nomad.) 

The Banjaras are honest and never steal. The^^ Banjara’s mother watches the 
seasons (for her son s return fiom his periodical journeys). Watch for the home 
coming of a servant, a thief, a T lag knd a Banjara. Strip off her shell, Oh Banjara, 
put It on some one more worthy. (Refers to the shell bracelets worn by married 
women, and to the reputation of the Banjaris ) 


GADHVI. 

(Nomad and Cattle Dealer.) 

‘ Whither bound, Gadhvi => 

The beast that goes furthest will carry me.’ The Gaddi is a good naturedsort c 
00 ; ask him for a cap and he will give you a coat. 


. DARZI. 

(Tailor.) 

Tailors, goldsfintths, and weavers are too sharp for the angel of death • God onb 
knows where to have them. The tailor’s ‘this evening’ and the shoe-maker’s ‘nex 
morning never come. A tailor’s finishing, a goldsmith’s polishing take many days 
However sharp his sight a Darri is blind. (He sees nothing but his work.) A D«rzi’< 
son IS a Darz, and must sew as long as he lives. A Darzi steals your cloth ahd 

ttZriT " -ant of work, 

When “ tailor IS out of work he sews up the mouth of his son. Sai, Merai, and 

arzi, ese e t ree; ‘with our yards, scissors and thread,’say they, ‘we be 

SIX. A tailprs needle, now in embroidery and now in canvas. Wh.at is it to 

a tailor whether he inarch or halt ? Koo i ^ 

. ♦, j , has only needle and thread to carry.) A 

snake in a tailor's house ; who wants to kill it 


dhobi. 

(Washerman.) 

Every one has his clothes washed, but the Dhobi is always unclean (ceremoni- 
ally). Change your Dhobi as you change your clothes. The washerman cries for 
his wages ; the master for his clothes. A Dhobi’s dog ; neither at home nor at the 
washing place (A rolling stone). As many changes of linen as a Dhobi. The king’s 
scarf is used as the Dhobi’s loin-cloth. At a Dhobi’s wedding they all walk on cloth 
The customers’ clothes are used as a carpet) The Dhobi’s son is the swell of 
the villa e. The Dhobi’s son is always smart on a whistle and a bang. (The 
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Dhobi whistles at his work and bangs the clothes on a stone to dnve the water 

h them He then gives them to his son to wear.) A washermans finery is 

wn The Dhobi's house is robbed, and the neighbours lose their clothes. 

ThroLobrstoIe S his brother. Had you been born a stone you might have been 
The Dhobi ssto ^ 

r“ p , Xr"„, Dhob„.i.= .«g..h.r. ,E«,c.Pfco„pe.i.i«n.) The 

u;c fufhpr’s clothes. A donkey has but one master and 

Dhobi takes care nouoteaj^^^^^ 

a washerman have a 

lit The mother a iLndress and the son a draper. In a Koiri village the 
holiday. count.) To see a Dhobi 

Dhobi IS the accoun . , -^gg bad luck The ^ asherman knows when the 

the first thing in ‘hejnmnm ^ 

village IS poor; ^ain would kill hi n straight off. A washerman 

T r’Tearnt his letters throws away his washi-.g board. A new washerman 
who has washerman had a drum beaten when he started washing, 

washes with of washermen). If a washerman is sick he g6ts well 

h nt stor (He cannot stop work.) W..at cares the washerman for 
at ‘''® ' clothes? The desire of the washerraai. is for the washerwoman ; 

°rttre f tL washerwoman is for her donkey. A washerman’s donkey. 
Ip'otrb of overwork.) Though its life is oozing out of its eyes the washermans 
A kevmust carry the linen home. Will ploughing with an ass make a farrae 
of "he washerman ? Was it the wind or the washerman that spoiled the clot 

KALAL. 

(Distiller and Liquor Seller.) 

Oil and bribes soften most things, but not a kupa, a Kalal, or a Musalman. 
kuba is a large leather bottle used for carrying ghi.) If you have i^ver a 

J ?h „ to dro.n l.e„.lt, and the p.opla aaW ' •!>« ’ The d>"nkard s 

d nee is " 

Sh' at' (A South Indian caste who tap palm trees for toddy.) 

^ JQLAHA. 

(Musalman Weaver.) 

has a pot full of grain, a Jolalia thinks himself a Raja. A Jolaha’s 

.. ^ rt rails her sisters ‘ Bubu.’ (In imitation of high caste people.) How 

daughter an ^ The fool of a Jolaha went out to cut grass 

shonld a arc no. ,0.1 food grains . 

niya 0 no. L, col.i.a.ors, Th. silly Jolaha ha. fon.d .he hind 
a ol ugh r»an...o s.ar. farming on .ho s.r.ng.h of i.. Las. yoa, I 

r <1 tt’aver by cas.o and his name is F.toh Khan. (Lord of Viefon-.) 
Saiyact. A Y a-hunting 1 Fathans the slaves of JolShas 1 

God save us! The Jolaha g ^ ^ 

(Proverb of l^i 3 and takes to travelling 

»o„. 0 .. ,» see .ho rams «gh.and 
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got butted himself. If there are eight Jolahas and nine huqqas they fight for 
the odd one. (None of them can count). The Jolaha was one of twelve, he could 
only find eleven and went oflf to bury himself. (He had omitted to count him¬ 
self and concluded that he must be dead). A Jolaha will crack indecent jokes with 
his mother and sister. The Jolaha’s wife will pull her own father’s beard. 

A Jolaha reckons time by his own standard. The ass eats the crop and 
the Jolaha gets hammered. The Jolaha went to the mosque to get off his fasting, 
and was told to say prayers as well. Id. without a Jolaha! (Impossible). The 
Jolahas came to a field of linseed by moonlight; the leader said ‘How blue the 
water is ; 1 hope you all can swim.’ The Jolaha got into his boat, but forgot 
to pull up the anchor : after rowing all night he found himself where he was and 
wept at the thought that his native village could not bear to lose him and had 
followed him on his journey. A crow snatched a piece of bread from the 

Jolaha’s child and flew with it to the roof: before he gave the child any more 
the Jolaha took away the ladder. The Jolaha listened to the priest reading the 
Quran and delighted the reader by bursting into fears : on being asked what 
part affected him most, he explained that the old Mulla’s wagging beard reminded 
him of the death of his pet goat. Even if you see the. Jolaha brushing the newly 
woven cloth, do not believe him if he says it is ready; he is as big a liar as the 
Chamar. When his dogs barked at the tiger the weaver whipped his child. The 
weaver’s wife was fool enough to wrestle with a camel. The Moghal and the 
Pathan have had their day ; now even the Tanti learns Persian. The Tanti 
ruined himself by buying a pair of bullocks. (By taking to agriculture). A weaver 
in a small way of business took to weaving tasar silk. The thief was seized with 
colic, and the weaver sat down on a wasp. (Proverb of sudden misfortune). The 
weaver digs a pit and falls into it himself. (His loom is sunk in the ground). 
There is neither yarn nor cotton, yet the Kori (Sind weaver) beats his apprentice 
for not weaving cloth. What has a weaver to do with a sword ? (Reputed 
cowardice). The weaver weaves what he has in his mind. 


DHUNIYA. 

(Cotton Carder). ■ ^ 

No one meddles with the tailor and carpenter j all comers beat the cottoii 
carder. * 


MARIYA or THATBRA. 

(Brazier). 

No one knows the mind of women, crows, parrots and Mariyas. When the 
Mariya meets his wife he beats her. One brazier swopping goods w.ith anothei'. 
(Greek meets Greek). Two Thateras cannot make a deal. 


NUNIYA. 

\ 

(Earth-Worker). 

A Nuniya’^^aughter gets no rest, neither in her father’s h 
husband’s. '' 

R, PI 
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KASAL 

(Butcher). 

A Kasai never tells the truth ; if he did he would not be a Kasai. Butchers 
have no human feelings. If you have not seen a tiger, you must have seen a cat ; 
if you have not seen a Thag, you must have seen a Kasai. To give a cow to a 
butcher. (Putting sheep in charge of the wolO- A bad cow is best with the butcher. 
The righteous man is in trouble and the butcher prospers. Pen-butchers (clerks) 
are worse than cow-butchers. How can a Ramdasi (Hindu ascetic) live in a village 
of Kasais ? The butcher hunted for his knife when he had it in his mouth. 

rangari rangsaz, 

(Dyer), 

A dyer wants to paint the town red ! (The point of the original is in the play 
on the Marathi word Ranga, meaning both pleasure and colour). 

SALAT or SILAVAT. 

(Stone Carver). 

.A Salat out of work will cut stones. 

NAIKIN or THAVADIYAL. 

(Dancing Girl). 

The dancing girl who could not dance said the room was too small. Does a 
dancing girl’s daughter need to be taught dancing? 


ATTAR. 

(Perfumer). 

An Attar’s scent bottle is a juggler’s bag of tricks. (He will call his one scent 
whatever the purchaser demands). 


MACHHI, KOLl, ETC. 

(Fisherman). 

Better three clouts from an oil woman than three kisses from a fishwife. (The 
Matter stinks of fish). A fisherman’s tongue (Billingsgate). The fisherman wears a 
rag, the PantSri (fishmonger) has gold in his ears. What does a fisherman know 
about precious stones ? If the fishmonger saw what the net sees he would die of 
joy The Muhano (Sind fisherman) has a stomach-ache and his donkey is branded. 
Sometimes the float is uppermo.c^ sometimes the fisherman. (Fishermen float 
face downwards on earthen pots which occasionally capsize). A Machhi woman will 
go on talking even after she has been buried. A fishwife dead is better than an oil 
woman living. The buffalo and the Machhi woman both lose flesh in Phalgun. 
(When the grass is dried up, and the stocks of grain have run short so that the services 
of the Mfichhini as a professional grain parcher are not much in demand). A cow 
to a fisherman, a boat to a herdsman. (Square peg in round hole). A hungry 
BraH- wiP fire to a village ; a hungry hill Koli will loot a house. The hill 
pight (in the mud wall of the house which he is robbing). 
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CHAMAR, MOOHI, BTC. • 

(Tanner and Leather Worker). 

i. 

The Chamar and the jackal—both wily. The Chamar and the Dhed (birds of a 
.Gather). Slippery as a Chamar. The Chamar knows about his last: his curiosity 
goes no further. (Ne sutor ultra crepidam). The Chamar always looks at your 
shoes (To see if they want mending). The shoemaker^s wife goes barefoot. The 
shoemaker gets a smack in the face with a shoe of his own makin;g. Offer old shoes 
to the shoemakers god. (The shortest‘way with a Chamar is to beat him with a 
•shoe). The shoemaker sits on his awl and beats himself for stealing it. Stitch, 
stitch, in the shoemakers’ quarter ; stink, stink, in the tanners’ quarter. The 
cobbler’s dirt, the barber’s wound are both hard to bear. The cobbler’s shoe pinches ; 
the barber’s razor cuts. What profits a wayfarer by the best of food in a Chamar’s 
house? (The caste is unclean). Too many tanners spoil the hide. The Charaars 
larrel and' the Raja’s saddle is torn. The Mochi’s knife does not ask where 
j leather comes from whether it is clean or unqlean). May you die at a 
ochi’s door! (So that he may tan your skin). The Mochi grieves at the sight 
* his own*skin. (Because he can make no use of it). The Mochi’s wife runs 
way, but the Mochi goes on sewing. The good-looking Chamarin prides herself on 
.er complexion. A Chamar’s daughter and her name is Raja Rani ! The Chamar’s 
daughter does degdr (compulsory unpaid labour) even in heaven. The Mochi’s aunt 
bas smart clothes given to her, but his wife and mother go bare. (A reflexion 
-on the morals of the aunt). If sandal-wood fell into the hands of a Chamar and 
he used it to pound leather, what could the poor sandal-wood do ? (Unwilling 
association with low people). The Chamar said to the village headman : ‘ How is 
that buffalo of yours ? ’ (The skins of dead cattle are the perquisite of the village 
Chamar, who is supposed to resort to poison to secure his rights). Even a Chakkali 
girl and the ear of the millet are beautiful when ripe (/>., when the girl has 
-attained puberty). The spoiled child of the shoemaker made her dinner off 
shoes ; though she did not digest them they did her no harm. To buy leather from 
a shoemaker. (Proverb of the inappropriate, as the shoemaker keeps leather 
to make up into shoes). A shoemaker’s wife and a blacksmith’s mare are always 
the worst shod. She is a shoemaker’s wife, but her feet burn for want of shoe^ i 
My affairs are like Nandan’s kingdom. (Nandan was a Chamar, who became a K ' 
king for three hours and issued leather coin). Now that Chamars may drink from 
the Ganges the righteous die and the wicked live. (Formerly Cham5rs were 
not allowed to touch the Ganges). There is no hiding the belly from the midwife 
-(Said of people who make a mystery of what is well known). 

DOM. 

(Scavenger). 

The Dorn is the lord of death. (He provides the wood for crema^ v . 

Doras, Brahmans, goats—lo good in time of need. T?- boa ' • 

all three run crooked. A Dora is a bad servant and 
Dora met a barber; one ber.t his drum, the otl 
ing their fees). A Dom made friends with a br 
Dom made friends with a weaver and gr 
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friends with a Baniya ; he borrowed ten and repaid a hundred. A Don 
for a Jat and got as much milk as he could drink. A Dorn made friends 
Ranghar and found no worse thief than he. A Dorn made friends with a 
the Gujar looted his house. A Dorn made friends with a Kanjar; the Kanjar s 
his dog. (Kanjars are gipsies and professional thieves and are said to be fond oi 
dogs). A Dorn his father and a Dorn his grandfather, yet he boasts of his noble birth. 
(After conversion to Islam). Behind your back, the Dorn is a king. Encourage a 
Domni and she will bring her whole family and sing out of tune. If donkeys could 
excrete sugar, Dorns would not be beggars. A Dorn in a palanquin and a Brahman 
on foot. (Society upside down). If a Dom strips himself naked, what can you 
do to him?. (Shamelessness). The fool of a Domni put the antimony on her nose 
(Instead of on her eyelids). A Domni's slave. (Expression of contempt). The 
fisherman Dom has seven wives and never a bed for one. The Domni lifted thp 
load without polluting it. The absent-minded Domni took a net for a basket a 
called her husband (elder brother) in the dark. At the Dorn's wedding 

Dom may call the tune. The DomnPs son betrays his caste by drinking from 
earthen pot. The ChandAl licks the platter, he leaves neither hair nor flies. 

BHIL. 

The Bhil is the king of the jungle ; his arrow flies straight. The Bhil is alwa, 
ready for the prey. With a Bhil for escort your life is safe. If you please him h 
ts a Bhil; if not, he is the son of a dog. Bhils are very shiffy ; one buttock bare, the 
other clothed. Bhils and Berads have no lack of children. What is an aunt to a 
Mang or a niece to a Bhil. (Reflexion on their morality). As noisy as a company 
of Bhils. There is no dawdling in a Bhil's house. (Referring to their wandering 
habits). 

DHBD, 

(Scavenger). 

Dheds are friends only with Dheds. When a Dheddiei; the world is the cleaner. 
Riches in the hands of a Dhed. (Put to a bad use). To eat like a Dhed. (To- 
eat unlawful food). A Dhed's tamarind, be it sweet or sour! (It is anyhow 
untouchable). A Dhed looked at the water jar and thus polluted it. A Dhedni's 
foster son. (A low fellow). The HavSldar sent for aJDhedni and she polluted the 
whole village. If a Dhed runs up against you, you must go off and bathe. Even a 
Dhedni’s feet are red for four days. (Until the henna applied at her marriage has 
worn off)- marry a Dhed's daughter? Who would father a Dhed's 

'•hildren? Annoy a Dhed and he throws up dust. (In sweeping the road). He 
nt to the Dhed’s quarter and found only a heap of bones. 

PARIAH. 

village has its hamlet of Pariahs (outside its limits). The work of a 
’ half done. If you teach a Pariah, will he unlearn his brogue? A- 
no '‘h^de, a Pariah has no caste rules. The flower of a bottle gourd 
'oury. If an ox grows fat, it will not stay in the 
'1 not sit on a mat. Not even a Pariah will plough 
h offers boiled rice, will not the god accept it ? 
heart. 
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MAHAR. 
(Village Menial). 


he Mahar is dead ; he no longer defiles. The Mahar only meddles with you 
e village gate. (He is the gate-keeper of the walled villages in the Maratha 
ntry). Why is the Mahar’s wife so stuck up?'She has got a cow’s horn full of 
rain. Why is the Mahar so stuck up? He is holding the headman’s horse. 
Be it crooked or straight, the bread comes from the village. (The Mahar is said 
to have fifty-two perquisites. One of them is the right to collect bread from house 
to house). To the Mahar’s god the offering is an old blanket. The Mahar’s 
child has bones for playthings. (Animals that die in the village are the perquisite 
■of the Mahar). Let the Chamar run away with the Mahai:’s mother. 

MANG. 

Trust nofc a Mang ; he will say anything. Mangs watch the forest-paths as 
•cobras watch treasure. (It is believed that each site of hidden treasure has its 
keeper reborn in the form of a cobra). What is an auht to a Mang or a niece to a 
Bhil. (Neither has any morals). 


PARSI. 



I, sweets to the sick, a Pars! at a Hindu’s table. 


Oh, Dastuiji, how shall my sins be forgiven ?’ ‘Present a gold cat, and a silver 
necklace, and then we will see.’ The Parsi woman offers a cocoanut at the Hindu 
Holi. Crows your uncles and Parsis your fathers. (Parsi repartee, in the usual 
style of Oriental innuendo, to those who call them crows because they e.xpose their 
•dead to be eaten by crows and vultures), A Parsi’s stroke—like a cannon ball. 
(A Parsi saying which one would like to trace to the achievements of Parsi 
cricketers). The Hindu worships stones ; the Musalman saints; the reli^on of 
the Parsi is as pure (from idolatry) as the water of the Ganges. 


ASCETICS & DEVOTEES. 


Who can identify a drug that has been powdered and an ascetic whose head 
has been shorn ? (Jogis do not say, and often do not know, what caste they originally 
belonged to). Who cares what was a Jogi’s caste. Money will buy the most pious 
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of saints. In old days "the Bhakats used to wash their firewood before cc 
now they do 'not even wash their feet. Penance alone does not make 
You may put on saintly garb, oh Jogi, but the ashes will cover no evil 
A sect mark on his forehead and ten rosaries round his neck, in appear 
a saint, but at heart in love with a prostitute. An ascetic of yesterday, and ma. 
hair down to his knees, A naked woman will tempt a saint. When fish are 
season the Jogi loses his head. She went to the Fakir to learn morals; the holy 
man tore off her trousers. Follow your preceptor’s precepts, not his practice. One 
Sanyasi is as good as a hundred Brahmans. One widow has more virtue than a 
hundred Dandis (Saivite ascetics who carry clubs). When a man cannot get a 
. wife he turns ascetic. When his crop has been burnt up, the Jat turns Fakir. As 
soon as the ducks lay eggs the Bhakats eat them up. Is the pestle of the dhenki 
heavier than the demands of the Bhakat ? 

An ascetic’s friendship spells ruin to his friends. A king, a Jogi, fire, and 
water are not to be trusted. Whether the bitch die on the road or by the river, the 
Jogi will say ‘ see how my words have come true.’ It is a bad sign if a Saiyad blows 
a horn (like a* Fakir) or a Brahman wears a dagger. When the Fakir goes mad he 
burns his own hut. Though the mountain may move, the Fakir won't. The 
Fakir is happy in his old blanket. Better the rice of a mendicant Brahman 
than the rice of a king riding on an elephant. Promise a Brahman nothing, but 
promise a mendicant less. Even ascetics observe caste and religious distinctions. 
Among shepherds no Saivas, among potters no Vaishnavas. A Sanyasi's alms in 
Musalman street. (Going to the wrong shop). 

A Fakir’s bag contains everything. Who can stop a Fakir’s tongue ? A F'akir’s 
inn is where night overtakes him. To a Fakir a blanket is a shawl. A Fakir, a- 
borrower and a child are all devoid of understanding. What has a Fakir to do 
with fighting ? Mendicancy is the veil that covers the lion. (Concealed rapacity.} 
The Jogi and the profligate pass sleepless nights. 

‘ Reverend father, what a crowd of disciples ! ’ ‘They will vanish, my son, as 
soon as they are hungry.’ ‘What has a saint to do with dainties.^ If there is no 
butter-milk I can manage with curds.’ ‘ Oh, mother, give me some sweets ; they are 
very good for the eyes. ‘ My son, if you have a taste for milk and cream you should 
turn Nanakshahi.’ The local Jogi gets no alms. Too many ascetics spoil the feast 
of Jagannath. 

The Dhundia is neither Hindu nor Musalman ; neither Jogi nor Jati; he is a 
stupid fellow. If you follow the Dhundia’s religion ill luck will follow you. The 
Dhundia has an ebony walking-stick with a silk tassel, but for all that he is an 
arrant knave. The Ganges is spotless, the Jangam is childless. What has a 
Jangam to do with a sacred thread or a Brahman with trade ? Company ruined 
the Jangam ; solitude ruined the Domba (strolling clown). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The human race is a mi.xed crowd : some are Bhands and some Bhangis ; but 
Bh5nds are better than Bhats. A Rand (prostitute), a Bhand and a Bhainsa 
Cbuffalo) are dangerous if they turn against you. If a Bhand will hold his tongue, 
1 will give him r# buffalo. He cultivated with a Bhand for his partner ; the Bhand 
took all the rrnp and said he had earned it by his music. What caste has the 
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.^i^^$^*eeper, what credit the liar ? A Mochi (leather dresser) ma#nes a Bhangi (sweeper) 
and does not stay the night. A big charger and a sweeper riding it. God takes 
care of the Dubla. A Dubla eats what he earns and leaves his funeral to God. What 
will you get by robbing a Dubla. A Dubla will do no work while a grain is* left in 
the pot. Dogs and Dublas never lose their way. A Dubla girl married to a Desai. 
(Social promotion). When Thags are being registered the whole village turns 
ascetic. Wlien a Thag dines with a Thag the dinner consists of high words. In the 
company of artisans, bow-makers and clothiers you will hear plenty of lies ; if 
you want more try the Mirai. Trustees, devils, Rajputs, widows, and Mirasis make 
an outward show of friendship, but inside are full of deceit. The Naga’s wife has 
a baby ; the Naga takes the medicine. (Is this a reminiscence of the couvade?) 
Do not abuse the boatman until you are over the ferry. A broken cart, an old 
buffalo and a PachSda for a friend ; avoid these or they will devour you. A Bhabha 
(Bhattiya) is no man’s friend. They buried the Bfclttiya seven yards deep and still 
he did not die. Have you ever seen a dead monkey or a dead Kuravan ? Beat not a 
barking dog,nor.tempt the mouth of a Tigala woman. (TheTigalas, market gardeners 
of Mysore, are notoriously quarrelsome). Two Mahatam huts and calls itself 
Luckville (Khairpur). Does the son of an Irulan starve when field rats are scarce? 
An acrobat’s son is always turning somersaults. The Tartar who lives in a city 
eels himself in prison. Make a Waghia a Pagia (Captain), he will still zxy Elkot. 
'he story goes that a Waghia who had been dedicated as a child at the temple 
Khandoba near Poona rose to command a squadron of Maratha cavalry. One 
his horse shied and threw him forcing from him the cry of ’ with which 

the Waghias demand alms). He killed his own buffalo to save it from the 
Waghri. When a bat is near death, it flies to the Waghri’s house. 


MUHAMMADANS. 

The country that has no crows has no Musalmans. In a village where there are 
no Musalmans the cotton cleaner calls himself Saiyad Miya. (An impossible name 
made up of two distinguished titles). What doe? a beef-eater know of decent 
language ? If girls are sold for a pie a piece don’t take a Musalmani. Can a 
man become a Davari by going to Tirupati ? (A famous Hindu temple in the 
Presidency). A Musalman ascetic’s butter-milk is toddy. Even a Qazi (j\Iuh. li'- 
madan judge) will drink spirits if he gets it for nothing. 

The Afghan is faithless. Be a thief, be a thief. (Injunction of Afridi parents to a 
child while passing him backwards and forwards through a hole in a wall -the 
ordinary method of burglarious entry in India).' Blood for blood. (The sanctify 
of the vendetta). The Baloch who steals gains Paradise for his ancestors even 
unto seven generations. Who marries,not an Isakhi girl deserves an ass fon 
a bride. (The Isakhi clan of the Bannuclii is noted for the beauty of its women). 
You may know the Chishti by his squint. (A sign of rascality). 

The Mullci preferred to be drowned rather thrn give his hand. (Proverb 
of avarice). The Niazi love a quarrel. A Pathan’s enmity is like a dung-tire. A 
saint one moment; a devil the next; that is the Pathan. The Pathan boy and his 
brother took a short cut and fell over the cliff. (Impatience). Hold up a rupee and 
you may look at any Mohmand whether man or woman. (Venality). The Pathans 
conquer the city and the Jolahas get the benefit. (By serving them). The Shekh 
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came out with a shoe in his hand; the Pathan ran into his house. The Patl^^ 
is hungry as soon as his hands are dry. (When he has washed h.s hands after 
eating. The brevity of the original-//«^// sukha Pathan W«/l’//a-disappears in 

translation). . , -r jj i 

A Khatak is like a hen ; if you seize him slowiy he sits down ; if suddenly he 

clucks. Make friends with any one but a Khatak-may the devil take him ! 
Though the Khatak is a good horseman yet he is a man of but one charge. 
(Proverb of the Marwats, the enemies of the Khataks). Keep a Marwat to loo’ 
after asses; his stomach well filled and his feet well worn. (Proverb of the 

Khataks). . , • • 

The drum was beating in the plains and the Bitanntwere dancing in the hills 

fStunidity). A hundred Bitanni ate a hundred sheep. (Thriftlessness). A dead 
Kundi is better than a live one. By caste a cotton carder (Behna), by name 
Nawab. The Pathans took the village and the Behnas got swollen head. A 

swaggering Behna loaded a hen with his drum. . . .• < 

A Musalman takes back the alms he has given. (Allusion to the practice o 
resuming the dowry when a married daughter dies). Even two families of Musal- 
mans cannot agree. A Musalman convert cries ‘ Allah! Allah ! ’ all day long. A 
Dorn his father ; a Dorn his grandfather ; yet he talks of his noble birth. Th 
mother a Panhari, the father a Kanjar, and the son Mirza Sangar. 

When Mir comes the Pirs retire. When rich, a Mir; when poor, a Fak 
when dead, a Pir. Mirsahib is indeed of high family with his smooth cheeks 
his empty stomach. Mirsahib! Times are hard, you must hold on your ti 
with both hands. 

When two hearts agree what can the Qazi do? The Red-book (Qazi) up 

d spoke, ‘ Oilman, what made the ox fight ? The oil cake you gave him, 

M I must have the ox and a fine into the bargain.’ The Hindu who is hauled 
before a Quzi does not find it a feast. A Qazi’s judgment (Proverb of 

h/ustice). ‘Qa2' ^’ ‘The city’s cares wear me within.’ The fowl 

killeV by the Qazi is lawful meat. The Qazi’s bitch may give pups anywhere. 
When the Qazi’s beard is on fire he must put it out himself. When the Qazi’s 
bitch died the whole town was at the funeral; when the Qazi himself died 
liot^ a soul followed his coffin. Though a Qazi become a saint he will still 
.voln of the devil. To trust a Qazi is to court misfortune. The will 
of God but the act of a Qazi. You get nothing from a Qazi save by force or 

you are well off you arc a Shekh ; if not you are a Jolaha. Don’t put a peg into 
a sack or a Shekh into a regiment. (Low-caste converts make bad soldiers). A Shekh 
ran deceive even a crow. 

A Turk, a parrot, and a hare ; these three are never grateful. Do not 
provoke a hungry Turk ; he will hunt you to death. The sons of a slave-girl are a 

huthless^brOe Ik buried in their graves and their faith lies ^“ried in 

their looks. Where there art Musalmans there is population. There should be no 
.C..ervc- among Musalmans. ^Addressed to one who declines an invitation to a meal). 
The i(,v<-oi Musalmans is the friendship of a snake. A Musalman, a wasp an a 
jinrrol uit no ni.-:m’s friends ; in time of difficulty they will turn and sting or ilc. 
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Sesamum, molasses and the love of a Musalman are sweet at •'^rst and afterwards 
bitter. (Allusion to ease of divorce among Musalmans). 

Half a doctor and a danger to life : half a Mulla and a danger to faith. You love 
like the Mulla, who feeds fowls to eat them. A real Miya is a Miya indeed, but 
some Miyas are Pinjaras (cotton teasers). When the. Miya^ji (family tutor) is at the 
door it is a bad lookout for the dog. A Miyaji’s walk is only as far as the mosque. 
(He is always begging, either at people^s houses or at the mosque). A farthing’s 
worth of soap makes the MiyaaBabu. Since when has the Bibi become a Brah- 
mani ? (Allusion to the looseness of the marriage tie among Muhammadans). 

Calls himself a Saiyad and will steal even a nose-stud. A Bohra is never straight ; 
he will cringe to you when he wants something and cut you when he has got it. 

When salt loses its savor then will the Mopla cease to cheat. 

A Pashtun will go to hell through his own self-will. To see a Mulla is to see 
misfortune. 

The camel calf of uncle Achak. (The reference is to certain Achakzais 
who mistook the remains of a Hindu who had been cremated outside the city gates 
for a camel calf roasted by some robbers and made a hearty meal of it. The 
proverb is aimed at their ignorance and stupidity and may be regarded as the Baloch 
analogue of the story of the Thames bargees who ate the puppy pie under 
Marlow bridge). The Achakzai is a fellow who will steal an empty flour-bag. A 
wicked son of Achak—if you see him, fly from him. If the father makes friends 
with Achak, the son should not follow suit. The Kakar besmeared with filth—if you 
see him hit him with a stick : expel him from the mosque and you will save trouble. 
A Masezai has no hope of God ; and God has no hope of a MasezSi. 

The hills are the forts of the Baloch : better are they than double-storied 
houses with wind-sails : his steed is a pair of white sandals : his brother is his sharp 
sword. The beauty of the night is in the stars : and that of the desert in the 
Baloch. Though a Jam be a Jam, yet he is Jadgal by descent; and therefore not 
the equal of the princely race of Baloch, A Baloch with his trousers full of wind. 
(Referring to his boastfulness and the wide trousers, that he wears). All^the 
sandal-wearing Baloch are brothers. (Illustrating their democratic spirit). Whovc 
friend is the black snake of a Gichki ? his words are sweet, but his heart is poison. 
When all is said and done a Gichki is a Hindu at bottom. (Gichkis arc suppobtcl 
to be Hindu immigrants from India). One Sanni and seven chiefs. On this side 
sixty and on that sid^ fifty : all shared the fate of the chameleon. (The story is 
that a boy of the Burfat tribe chased a chameleon into the house of a Kalmali 
and killed it there. The wife of the Kalmati complained to her husband that 
the sacred right of sanctuary had been violated and he killed three Burfat boys in 
revenge. Thus arose a blood feud, lasting a hundred years, in the course of which 
sixty Kalmatis and fifty Burfats were killed). The precipice of the Kalmati. (Foolish 
pride. On his way from Pasni to Kech a Kalmati asked the road from a stranger 
who pointed out the track. The Kalmati, however, insisted on going straight on 
into the hills, with the result that his camel broke its neck. Thereupon he and the 
stranger fought to the death and were both slain). 

The Kulanchi’s sheep and the Med’s cauldron. (Habit of exaggeration. A 
Kulanchi told a Med of a huge mountain sheep which he had seen standing on a 
high hill and grazing in a distant valley. The Med retorted by describing a 
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cauldron being, made in Bombay on which forty thousand coppersmlfh? were 
employed and when asked by the Kulanchi how such a thing was possible, replied : 
In what other utensil could your sheep be cooked?) Wisdom has begged in. vain 
for mercy from the Rinds : and for decency from the Meds. The black-faced Meds 
are like tamarisk sparks without even a glow of courage. (Tamarisk embers soon 
die down). The Med’s livelihood depends upon the wind : and his death comes 
from the wind. The Med busy on his voyage : and his wife busy with her lover. 
(The Meds are engaged in sea-faring). The Mir of the Rinds and the throne of 
Delhi. (Democratic spirit. According to Baloch traditions when Mir Chakar, the 
Rind, took Delhi in the 15 th century and sat upon the throne, his brethren, jealous 
of his position, sat all round, on the arms and elsewhere, and one of them not to 
be outdone, climbed upon the canopy when the whole fell down and he was 
impaled by the spike on the top). 

Whose friend is the misguided Kurgal ? he is the striped snake who bit the 
Prophet: he is always coveting other people's property: he even quarrels for it 
with his mother. (JCurgal is a term used among the Jats of the plains for the 
Brahuis. It is possibly a corruption of Kurd~gal^ i.e.^ Kurd folk. The last line 
refers to the tribal custom by which Brahui women are excluded from inheritance.X 
If you have never seen ignorant hobgoblins and mountain-imps, come and look at 
the Brahui. What people are these ? their good is evil. (A play upon the Brahui 
word Sharr which means good in Brahui but evil in Arabic). The Brahuis and 
self-will. The Brahuis are the tail of a dog. 

A MengaPs roast. (The Mengals eat half-cooked meat and this expression is 


used of any immature plan). 

Man, are you a Nichari ? You may not win, but you will not lose. (Slimness). 
One asked a jackass : ‘Have you any relations?^ It replied : ‘The Sassoli 

boasts of being my cousin.' (Ignorandfe). 

Talk of loans in Zahri : and the dead will arise. You a Zarakzai, and I a 
Zarakzai: who will light the fire ? \ 

A Meman will be faithless though he read seventy Qurans. (Meman is the locaf 

name of the Khojas). ^ \ 

When the Lori gets up, he says : ‘ O God! give me a funeral or wedding to-day. 
(The Loris perform duties connected w'ith these ceremonies). 

The face of a Mulla but heart of a butcher*. The Mia's f^fehomedan 
zamindar) whole stock of wealth is a mat and a tooth brush. Even if the 
Meman (Mahomedan shopkeeper) goes to Mecca for pilgrimage he will steal 
a pair of scales and weights. When the Memon becomes a lunatic, he throws 
his clothes on his own relations. The Miya is fit for the grave and the bibi, his 
wife, is fit for the bridal bed. The Khatija enjoys the earnings, her daughter bears 
the blows. (Sale of girls among Mahomedans), The Jat’s (Mahomedan eultivators) 
age is kamlis or blankets. (Measured by the time it takes him to change 
Ins blanket-dirty habits). If the Jat peasant is educated, heaven will be 


in a fix. • 

The Fakir pockets the alms and the monkey gets but blows. The degenerate 
Moghul beats the ladies of his harem. When the Moghuls come the Persian 
1 mguage is forgotten. (The local people do not speak Persian in their presence 
hecHubc. they cannot speak it pure). 





A Musalman takes time to bathe and a Hindu takesttime to eat his dinner. 
A Meman and a fish go against the stream. Miya and Mahadeo will never 
agree. 

If Miya and Bibi are willing what can the Qazi do? When the Miya broke 
his stick, the Bibi broke the jar of water. (When beaten she broke the pot out of 
revenge). A Miya’s carriage ! the yoke tied up with palm fibre : he will stop 
at the nearest grog-shop. A Miya’s friendship will last till he reaches your 
gate ! Miya returns from work and his Bibi combs his beard I Miya dies, and 
the Musjid is lit up. Miya licks the floor of the Musjid and the Pir wants goats. 
Miya licks the lamps in the Musjid and his wife wants dainties. Although Miya 
falls his legs are up. A Miyanvas not well and drank bhang (hemp). (Confusion 
worse confounded). Miya goes on striking and cuts down the corn. (Recklessness). 
Miya a pigmy, and his beard a foot long. Miya a seer^ but Bibi a seer and 
a quarter. (The gray mare the better horse)/^ A Miya has killed a crow, and 
coming to the town he shouts out that he killed a tiger. The Miya^s mind after a 
prostitute and. the Bibiks mind after the cooking pots. If the Miya has to go to the 
north, he will say he goes to the south. Think him mad who tries to be wiser 
than the Miya. The Miya can beat his Bibi (wife) with shoes if he only has them- 
on his feet. (Poverty and pride). 

The Miya’s mare went only as far as the boundary of the village. The Miya’s 
beard on fire, and the Bibi thinks he is warming himself. A Miya’s cat. (A 
poor and meek person). Tlie Miya cannot get it, and the Bibi does not like it. 
(Sour grapes). ‘ What are you doing, oh Miya?’ ‘I have not a minute’s leisure 
and yet I do not earn even a pie^ ‘Why do you cry, Miya?’ *My wife died 
to-day.’ ‘Why do you laugh, Miya?’ ‘I got another wife to-day.’ ‘Get up 
Miya’! He will say ‘Give me your hand (to raise me).’ Miya goes to Mecca, 
Bibi goes to Malwa. Miya a fop and Bibi does the dusting. A Miya will live 
anyhow, but how will the Bibi live? 

Every one strokes the Mulla’s cow. The horse kicked him off, but the Mulla 
boasted of his riding. 


PROVINCIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Never make friends with a Deccani ; he is as false as a latrine is filthy. Pnt not 
your faith in a three-cornered pagri, (Gujarat proverbs of the Marathas). 

A pravidian’s nose-holding. (Circumlocution. A Dravidian is said to hold his 
nose for ceremonial purposes by putting his hand round the back of his neck). > 
prosperous Telugu is no good to any one. 

The fool of a Gujarati, kick him first and then he may understand you (cf, the 
similar saying about the Chattisgarhi cited above). 

For houses hurdles of madtir; for hedges heaps of withered thorn ; millei 
for bread, horse peas for pulse; this is thy kingdom. Raja of Matwar. (Aimed 
at Marwari money-lenders who pretend to be great people in their own country). 

I have seen the land of Bengal where teeth are red and faces black. (Refervhm 
to the dark complexion of Bengalis and their supposed fondness for chewing betelV 
If a Bengali is a man what is a devil ? The Dacca Bengalis have not so much as an 
earthen pot between them. Bengal is the home of ma^ic and the women arc full 
of witchery. An Eastern donkey with a Western bray. (Aimed at the Babtis who 



afiect European manners). A hungry Bengali cries ‘rice, rice’! Twelye Bengalis 
cannot cut off a goat’s ear. (Gujarat proverb of the weakness and cowairdice of 
Bengalis). 

A pa^ri on his head and nakedness below, the Assamese wishes to lead the way. 
(The vanity of a pauper). The worthless has three wives, the worthy one. (Unde¬ 
served luxury). 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN CASTES. 

The Mulla, the Bhat, the Brahman, the Dorn ; these four were not born on 
giving day. When a Jat is well off he kicks up a row ; when a buffalo is gorged he 
refuses to plough ; when a Khatri gets rich he still (fringes ; when a Brahman has ^ 

money he quarrels. A Jat, a son-in-law, a nephew, a shepherd, and a goldsmith ate 
always ungrateful. A Khatri woman brings forth sons always ; a Brahman woman 
■only sometimes. (Possibly aimed at the practice of female infanticide imputed to 
the Khatris). Brahmans are made to eat, Bhavaiyas to play and sing, Kolis to commit 
robbery, and widows to mourn. A meddlesome Brahman gives advice ; a guileless 
Baniya gives short weight. Brahman and Jati ; mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
^aw ; wheat and the mill; a modest woman and a prostitute—none of these agree. 

You can rob a Brahman but beware of a Grasia. (He will show fight). The field 
belongs to the Miya, not to a Brahman widow. The hungry Brahman sets the village 
on fire ; the hungry Koli (his accomplice) plunders the houses. The Kunbi died 
from seeing a ghost, the Brahman from wind in the stomach, the goldsmith from 
bile. (The first is superstitious : the second overeats himself \ the third sits too 
long over his fire). A Brahman begs, a Kunbi ploughs ; after all old things are 
best. Maharudra (Siva in his terrible aspect) trembles at the sight of a black 
Brahman and a fair Sudra. A black Brahman, a fair Sudra, an undersized 
Musalman, a ghar-jamdi^ an adopted son-all birds of a feather.^ (A gharpa?nai 
is a son-in-law who lives with his father-in-law and is supported by him). A dark 
Brahman, a fair Chuhra, a woman with a beard—these three are contrary to nature 
Do not cross a river with a black Brahman or a fair Chamar. Trust not a black 
Brahman, nor a fair Holeya. (One of the lowest castes in Southern India supposed, 
like the Chandals in Bengal, to be descended from Sudra fathers and Brahman 
mothers). The Brahman works for the pinda (rice cake offered to the dead), the 
Holeya works for drink. 

A Brahman met a barber; * God be with you ’ said the one, but the other 
showed his looking-glass. . (Each expecting a fee for services rendered). Laughing 
Brahmans, coughing thieves, and illiterate Kayasths are the destroyers of their 
race. There are three careless ones—the washerman, the barber, and the tailor. 

F Pipe, tobacco, courtesans, the (Jujar and the Jat, all are one as in the race 
from Father Jagannath. (At the festival of Jagannath there is no distinction of 
castes). There is i.o escape from a Baniya’s guile and a Jogi’s curse. A Brahman 
fqr minister, a Bhat for favourite, and the Raja’s fate is sealed. Baniyas improve 
their property; Jats ruin theirs ; Dorns, poets and Bhats live by flattery. The 
^ Gujnr finds joy in the steppe; the mendicant in the DMi tree; the Brahman 
in rire emd milk. (The Gujars are herdsmen; the D/idk is a sacred tree; and 
d l^rahriiH is are proverbially greedy). Better a barren field than a Gujar ; a desert 

^ than a Mina. The Brahn an is lord of the water ; the Rajput lord of the land : 
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the Kayasth lord of the pen ; and the Khatri lord of the back, ue.^ a coward. 
The youngest among Brahmans, the eldest among Mukuvatis (fishermen), are the 
drudges of the family. 

The Chasa (cultivator) goes to plough ; the Brahman goes to sleep. Loot the 
Baniya if you meet him, but let the Pathan go on his way (or you will catch a 
Tartar). Beware of these three—a goldsmith, a tailor, and a village clerk. The 
goldsmith steals gold and the tailor cloth ; the poor carpenter has only a log to 
shape, and can steal nothing. The goldsmith’s acid and the tailor’s ir\g. (Proverb 
of delay ; the one tells you that the ornament is ready, all but the cleaning with acid \ 
the other that the clothes have been made, but the tags have to be sewn on). The 
goldsmith, the tailor, the Baniya will cheat even their own father. The Teli knows 
all about oil seeds ; the Shimpi (tailor) all about lies ; the village watchman all 
about thieves ; the Lingayat all about everything. 

Vellala chief among cultivators : Kallar chief among thieves. Trust not a black 
Brahman nor a fair Pariah. Like a Pariah and'^a Brahman (oil and vinegar). 
The tricks of a goldsmith and a weaver are nothing to those of a washerman. The 
washerman knows who is poor in the village ; the goldsmith knows whose ornaments 
are of pure gold. The goldsmith and the Chetty. (Both rascals). Only an albino is fairer 
than a Khatri ; only an adulterer is sharper than a Kayasth. Kazis, Kasbis, Kasais, 
and Kayasths—the four bad K’s. Kayasths, Khatris and cocks support their kin : 
Brahmans, Dorns and Nais destroy theirs. Kazis, crows, and Kayasths stand by their 
kindred. Ahirs, Gareris (shepherds) and Pasis (fowlers)—a poisonous crew. A 
Dhobi’s stone and a potter’s donkey; both get plenty of beating. The Rajput and the 
Jat are like bows made of pestles ; they will break but never bend. If a Tamboli (betel- 
seller) does the oilman’s work he will set the house on fire. The oilman’s cheeks are 
smooth and shining; the grain parcher’s burnt brown. Babhans, dogs, and Bhats are 
always at war with their kin. Seven Chamars are not as mean as one Babhan, and 
seven Babhans ar(xnot as mean as one Noniyar Baniya. Only the Naus and the Kewats 
help their own caste ; the others merely pretend. Oh King sneeze 1 Let go the Brah¬ 
man and keep the Jati; and should you meet a Baniya never let him off. A Dhobi is 
better than a Kayasth ; a Sonar is better than a cheat ; a dog is better than a deity ; 
and a jackal better than a Pandit. 

The Gareri got drunk when he saw the Ahir in liquor. Ahir, Dafali, Dhobi, 
Dom—these are the four castes that sing. A prodigal Baniya, a weak King, a 
Baidya with an ignorant son, a silent Bhat, an unclean harlot, these, saith Ghag, will 
come to no good. There be three that dance in other people's houses —the Kayasth, 
the Baidya, and the dalal. (Profit by the misfortunes of others. The daldl is the 
lawyer’s tout who promotes litigation and flourishes exceedingly in modern India). 
The Baniya can trade ; others can only imitate. The oilman trades without capital ; 
the grain parcher’s stock is a broken pot. When the salt dealer’s salt is upset he 
gains ; when the oilman spills his oil he loses. (The salt picks up sand, the oil 
soaks into the ground). The Baniya’s speech is polished, the KumhaPs is rough, the 
Sikligar (cutler) is honest and the Chamar a rogue. J)ine with a Brahman and Jogi 
and let a Karar make the fourth. (The two former have a reputation as gourmets, 
the latter is said to be good company). A Dom, a Brahman, and a goat are of no use 
in time of need. A Mali wants clouds, a Dhobi sun, a slanderer will talk, and a thief 
will hold his tongue. In no man’s land one makes friends with Gujars and Gaddis. 
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Provoke not the Meo at his ferry or the Karar in his shop ; if you beard the Jat 
in his .field he will break your head. When a buffalo is full she refuses oil-cake; 
when a Baniya is well off he gives time to his debtors ; when a Jat is prosperous he 
beeins to quarrel; when your banker is in a bad way he fastens upon you. 

Better have no friends at all than take up with an Afghan, a Kamboh or a rascally 
Kashmiri. The crow, the Kamboh and the Kalal cherish their kin; the Jat, the 
buffalo and the crocodile devour their kin. Kayasths, birds, and pandits (Deccanis) 
befriend their kin ; Baniyas, dogs and Brahmans are hostile to their km. 

When the Jat prospers he shuts up the path (by ploughing over it) ; when the 
Karar (money-lender) prospers, he shuts up the Jat. Jats, Bhats, caterpillars an 
.^■Hmvs-all these should be kept hungry; if they eat their fill they do harm. 
Hope dice, a courtesan, Thag, Thakar, Sonar, monkey, Turk and Katal-these 
nine a’re no good. Give me an Arain for work, and give the Khatik a cow. A 
cucumber is not a vegetable; a (one-stringed guitar) is not a musical ins- 

fa T ahana is not a Hindu, and a Meo cannot be a friend, 
trumen , jr. gfj, feed a Brahman, water paddy and betel, but kick a low caste 

iXot: good Kd,as.h by his pen, a dond Rajpu. b, hi. mons.ach, , 
Z, g^Tafd'a by hi! searching n,«iicine. A Turk wan,. ,.ddy. a bnllock wan.. 
!rain a Brahman wants mangoes, and a Kayasth wants an appointment. If_ you 
■ cannot ruin yourself by keeping a Brahman servant, taking money from a Kasai, or 
.-netting too many daughters, you will do it by going to law with bigger men. 

^ The Tat th6 Gujar, the Ahir and the Gola; these four are much o 
chness.* Ah castes are God’s creatures, but three castes afe ruthless— 
"^1 "^Vr the Baniya, the whore; when they get a chance they have no shame. 

^ When the tax collector is a Jat, the money-lender a-Brahman, and the ruler of 
da Baniya, these are signs of God’s wrath. A barber, a dog, and a hawk are 
^ ^ vhen full; a money-lender, a bullock, and a king are useless when empty, 
m " X 'wine merchant early ; to the butcher late. (In the former case you get 
r iTddv in the latter you avoid yesterday’s remnants which the butcher mixes up 
first sales on the next day). The Mali waters the jasmine ; the waterman 
f ^ a well; and the Parsi priest peers round to see if a- rich man is dead, 
i/- * not a good caste, there is no virtue in a Mali, and the Lodha is a poor 

' \vho ploughs with tears in his eyes. The Lodha is very hasty, the Kunbi a 
the Brahman a great liar who begs his bread from door to door, 
f and silly talk ; four Kachhis and sensible talk. The three tufted ones 

m-'v5rt) the red-faced ones (Europeans), and the cactus plant cannot live without 
Lcrerslg Marwaris, crows, and Parsi liquor shops you see wherever you go. 

CASTE IN GENERAL. 

A highborn man mourns the loss of his caste as he would the loss of his nose. 
^ j cfA malfpth alive f Referring to the effect of the deci- 

The caste killeth and the “ interchanged. (When different ca.,es 

l^^LT-'p'LrS’the impossible). Caste springs from actions not tom birth. 
Th: Vaisjai Ld Sudras must have come (itst and it was from them that Brahman,. 

and Kshairiyas were made. j t-r 

L ove laughs at caste distinctions. Let your love be as a Hindu Wife; with 

you in life and with you in death. 
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Having drunk water from his hands, it is foolish to ask about his caste (Water 
IS the most potent vehicle of ceremonial pollution. Moral-the least said the soon 

«st mended.) When on a journey you should act like a Sudra and t^e food from 

any one. 

A lovv-caste man is like a musk rat; if you smell him you remember it. His 
father pounded parched rice; his grandfather coriander seed. In old days men 
looked to caste, now they look to money. (Aimed at modem Indian match-making.) 

As the ore is like the mine, so a child is like its caste. Scholars adorn a caste. 
As caste hates caste, so does one agnate hate another. A slipper in the mouth of 
caste cost money to all. (One man’s offence dishonours the whole caste.) The 
speech fits the caste as the peg fits the hole. (Refined language is a sign of good 
caste.) Castes may differ, virtue is everywhere the same. Every uncle says that his 
caste is the best. 

• Though your caste is low, your crime is nonetheless. Nowadays money is 
caste. Half-castes are the scum of the earth. 

I have sold my limbs, not my caste.’ (Supposed to be said by a servant whose 
master has asked him to do something injurious to his caste.) 

- The Hindu gods have fled to Dvvarka; the Musalman saints to Mecca ; under 
British rule the Dheds shove you about. (The Dheds are a low caste of Bombay 
whose touch is pollution.) Rakhals and Chasas handle the ammonite (This and 
the preceding proverb refer to the decline of religion in modern times ) The Pandit 
reads h.s scriptures and the Mulla his Quran ; men make a thousand shows, yet find 
not God. Spectacles for the blind, sweets for the sick, a Parsi at a Hindu’s table 
(A Hindu cannot entertain a Parsi.) Musalmans go mad at tAbuts, women at 
marriages, Hindus at the Holi. To the Hindu Ram is dear, to the Musalman 
Rahim; they hate with a deadly hatred, but know not the reason why. The Hindu 
bows down to stones (idols), the Musalman worships saints; but the Parsi’s 
religion is pure as Ganges water. (Parsi proverb of the freedom of their religion 
from the stain of idolatry.) A superstitious Parsi woman offers a cocoanut at the 
Holi. (Illustrating the common tendency to observe other people’s festivals.) An 

ass is unclean; a chotliwala is no friend. (Parsi proverb: chotli is the Gujarati 
name for the scalp-lock worn by Hindus.) A Musalman takes time to bathe; a 
Hindu takes time to eat (Muhammadan saying). 
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SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE TURKO-IRANIAN TRACT. 

Baluchistan and North-West Frontier Province. 


musalmans. 

Class I. 

Saiyacl • • 9^.499 

Shekh • • 23.519 


Total . 116,018 


Class IL- 

—Afghans. 


. 18,961 

Kiikar 

. . 107,825 

Luni 

. 2,825 

Pani 

. . 20,682 

ShiraJii 

• 17,101 

Taria 

. 40,841 

Others 

. . 461,926 

Total 

. 670,161 

Class III- 

Baloch. 

Bugti 

. 15,426 

Buledi 

. 5,769 

Domki 

. 4.938 

Magassi 

. 10,343 

Maxri 

. 20,453 

Rind 

. 19.3*6 

Others 

. . 28,233 

Total 

104.498 


MUSALMANS- 

■ conid * 

Class VL—Brahui. 

Bangulzai 

11,229 

Bizanjo 

17,013 

Gurgiiari 

4,033 

Kambrani 

4,928 

Kurd 

4,018 

Langav 

18,528 

Lehri 

6,278 

Men gal 

79,288 

Mohammad Hasni 

57,489 

Qalandrani 

6,316 

Sadji 

6,703 

Shawani 

8,148 

Zehri • 

50.176 

Others 

22,251 

Total 

296,398 

Class V.—Lasi. 

Angaria • 

; 2,729 

Gadra 

. ‘ 7,898 

Gonga 

. 2,010 

Jamot . 

. 2,946 

Run j ha 

. 3,773 

Carrieil over.. 

. 19.356 


MUSALMANS-ffl«i-/<^. 


Class V — condd . 


Brought forward 

. 19.356 

Sanghar 

. 2,685 

Others 

. 15.1*7 

Total 

37,*58 

Class VI. 

Makrani 

. 2,28 

‘ Class VIL 

Dehwar 

' . 7>033 

Ghulam 

. 14,676 

Jat 

. 139,288 

Khetran 

. 14,716 

Total 

' 175,7*3 

Group Total 

I-,402.228 

Others unclassi¬ 


fied 

1,320,9*7 

# - —« 

Grand Total 

\ 

2,723,145 


\ 
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AJMER-MERWARA, RAJPUTANA, THE PUNJAB, AND KASHMIR. 


HINDUS. 

Class I.-—Br^mans. 
Brahmans . 2,330,582 


Class II.—Kshatriy^ and 

castes allied to Kshatriya 
who are considered of high 
. social standing. 


Khatri 

Rajput 

Others 


. 439 >o 85 

,i>i99.953 

2,117,761 


HINDUSw^Jw/^, 

Class V. —Castes from whom 
some Brahmans take pi 
and Rajputs take kachhi. 


Total 


3.756.799 


Class III.—Vaishyas or trad- 
ing castes. 


garwal 
.'handelwal 
laheswari 
3 thers including 
" Baniya'' 

Total 


215.781 

68,790 

88,591 

441,888 


815,050 


Class IV.—Castes from whom 
members of the higher castes 
can take pakki and water. 


Arora 

Darzi 

Ghirath 

Kanet 

Kumbhar 

Nai 

Rabai or Raika 
Others 

Total , 


592,533 

55>968 

169,117 

387.308 

462,081 

301,427 

13 

228,565 


2,197,012 


Class VI,—Castes from whose 
iota the twice-born will not 
take water. 

Bairagi 
Chimba 

Daghi and Koli 
Dhakar 


Ahir 

Gujar 

Jat 

Mali 

Sonar or Sunar 

Tliakkar 

Others 

Total 


. 366,635 
. 667,506 

2,491*923 
. 440,949 

. 201,976 
. 102,056 
. 470,810 


Dhobi 

Dumna 

Kamboh 

Khati 

Labana 

Lodha 

Loh§,r and TSrkan 

Mahtara 

Mina 

RSwat 

Sainis 

Teli' 

Others 

Total 


76.385 
62.595 

266,012 

78,944 
65,543 

57.711 
56,297 
157.968 
36,444 

53.482 
416,588 
. 48,632 

. 478,612 

• 42,557 

, 106,011 

• 50,925 

. 196,843 

2,251,549 


mNDVS-^ccncici, 


4,741,855 


Class VII.—Castes untouch¬ 
able. 

Bhil , . 345,170 

Chamar . 1,864,324 


Carried over 2,209,494 


Class VII— 

concld. 

Brought forward 

2,209,494 

Chuhra 

• 947,982 

Dhanak 

• 98,791 

Khatik 

. 68,888 

Pasi 

1.399 

Regar 

. 14.287 

Others 

. 297,904 

Ih 

Total 

3.638.745 

Group Total 

19.731.592 

Indefinite group 

unclassified 

• 133.581 

Grand Total 

19.865,173 

MUSALMANS. 

Class I.—(Ashraf.) 

Better class Muhammadans. 

Baloch 

• 469,393 

• Moghal 

. 126,169 

Pathan , 

• 425.966 

Rajput 

1,449,601 

Saiyad 

. 333,000 

Shekh , 

. 631.774 

Total . 

3.435,912 

Class II.—(Ajlaf.) 

Lower class Muhammadans 

Awan 

* 443.801 

Gujar 

. 747.272 

Jat 

2,080,267 

Khokar * 

. 108,314 

Meo 

• 31S.199 

Others 

• 54.802 

Total , 

3.749.65 s 


R,PI 


C 
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SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE INDO-ARYAN TRACT— 


AJMER-MERWARA, RAJPUTANA, THE PUNJAB, AND KASHMIR— 


MUSALMANS— 
Class III.— (Arjal.) 


Degraded class, most of them 
are converts. 
Sub-class {a). 


Daxzi 

. 198.585 

Jolaha 

. 599.902 

Kasai 

. 20,970 

Kumbhar 

. 366,871 

Lohar 

. 241,314 

Nai and Hajjam 

. 228,720 

Tarkhan 

. 316,536 

Teli 

. 455.902 

Total . 

2.428,800 


MUSALMANS— 
Class III— conid. 
Sub-class (^). 


Dhobi 

. 

• 135.334 

Dorn 

. 

• 58,713 

Mirasi 

. 

• 233.137 

Mochi 

• 

. 447,666 

Total 


. 874,850 


Sub-class {c). 


Arain 

1,005,330 

Bharai 

. 70,923 

Chimba 

. 60,051 

Chuhra 

. 226,338 

Fakir 

• 297,459 

Carried over 

1,660,101 


M US ALM ANS— 


Class lll—conid. 


Brought forward. 

1,660,101 

Jhinw«T,r 

. 142,208 

Kamboh 

. 73.880 

Kashmiri 

. 250,540 

Khoja 

. 99.476 

Machhi 

. 236,742 

Mallah 

. 70.450 

Mew at i 

. 9.419 

Total 

2,542,816 

Others unclassifi 


ed 

2,302,694 

Grand Total 

15.334.727 


SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE SCYTHO-DRAVIDIAN 

TRACT. 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND COORG. 


HINDUS. 

HINDUS- 

•contd. 

HINDUS- 

-contd. 

Class I,—Brahmans. 

Class II—, 

contd. 

Class III- 

-conid* 

Brahman • 1,200,431 

Brought forward 

• 55.934 

Brought forward . 33 . 77 ^ 


Khatris 

• 94,770 

Kapola 

. 17.317 

Class II.—Kshatriayas. 

Maratha 

1,403,687 

Khadayata 

24.723 

(a) Writer class. 

Rajput 

. 446,604 

Lad 

. 32.480 

Prabhu . • 28,913 

Thakore 

. 122,826 

Meshri 

.. 11,176 

Others . . 7.o6o 

Others 

• 59.898 

Modh 

. 32,303 

Total . • 35.973 

Total . 

2.183,719 

Nagar 

, . 15,945 



-■' " 

Pancham 

. 12,509 

(b) Warrior or Pseudo-warrior 

Class III.—Vaishyas. 

Porwad 

. 12.774 

class. 

(a) Traders 

Shirmali 

. 46,484 

GarSsia . . 28,629 

Disaval 

. 14,001 

Sorthia 

. 12,364 

Kathi . . 27,305 1 

Gujjar 

• 19.770 

Others 

• 4.080 

- 1 

Carriedover . 55.934 ' 

Carried over 

. 33.771 

Total 

. 255,926 


r 

V 
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SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE SCYTHO-DRAVIDIAN 

TRACT - C 07 lid, 



XXXV 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND COORG^cou^d. 


Class 111 — 

(d) Agriculturists. 
Kunbis • 2,4i7»53i 

Others • • 22,518 


Total 


2,440,049 


(c) Cattle-breeders. 


HINDUS—coTifd. 

Class IV—cofdd. 
Brought forward .313428 
Gurav 
Hajjam 


Machhi 

Others 


65,019 

212,942 

37»987 

108,175 


HINDUS 

Class 

(e) Mendicants and beggars. 

Baria . . 49,065 

Gosai . . 59,196 

Joshi . . 11,100 

Others . . 143*670 


Total 


. 737 . 55 ^ 


Ahir 

. 109,204 

Bharwad and 


Dhangar 

. 788,837 

Charans 

. 35.388 

Rabari 

. 148,308 

Others 

863 

Total 

1,082,600 

(d) Artizans. 

Bhavsar 

. 26,221 

• Kansara 

. 39.920 

Uohar 

. 134.667 

Panchkalsi 

• 9.342 

Salvi and 


Koshti 

. 106,426 

Sonar and Soni 

. 202,457 

Sutar 

• 233,737 

Teli 

. 129,038 

Others 

. 74,589 

Total 

. 956.397 

Class IV.—Sudras. 

(a) (Clean Sudras)- 

-Those ren- 

dering personal 

service. 

Bhoi 

. 61,707 

Darzi 

. 164,600 

Dhobi 

. 87,121 

Carried over 

. 313.428 


Total . 263,031 


(^) Those who do petty 
business. 

Bhandari . . 168,903 

Halipaik . . 52,059 

Kumbhar . . 280,640 

Ravalia . . 59 » 5 ^^ 

Vaghri . . 83,120 

Others . . 25,188 


(/) Criminal Tribes. 

Dubla or Talavia 110,47 5 
Others . . 2,945 


Total . 669,498 

(f) Those engaged in labour 
and Agriculture. 

Chodra . . 30»972 

Gavandi . .• 49*829 

Gavli . . 41*525 

Kharva . 37*931 

Koli . 1,994,600 

Konkani . . 349,183 

Mali . - 294,393 

Vanjari and 

Laman . . 133,154 

Others . . 280,195 


Total 


3.211,782 


(d) Performers and actors. 
Dadhi or Dhadhi 91 *743 

others . • 13-748 


Total 


105,491 


Total 


113*420 


Class V. — Depressed class, 
whose touch is supposed to 
pollute. 

Berad . . 177,08s 

Bhangi . . 105,072 

Bhil . . 482,188 

Chambhar . 311,303 

Dhed (or Mahar) 1,320.936 
Kabaligar . . 35*61^ 

Kathkari . . 59*872 

MSng . . 250.7^9 

Meghwal . • 34*96^ 

Naikda • • 54 * 56 i 

Panchal . • <^^*489 

Others • * 586,278 


Total 


3*479*084 


Group total 16,734,952 
Unclassified and 

animistic 3»7 52,667 


Grand total 20,487,619 
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SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE SCYTHO DRAVIDIAN 

TRACT — concld. 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND QOOKQ’-concld. 


MUSALMANS. 
Class L—Arabs. 


Khuresha 

. 28,005 

Saiyad 

. 138,239 

Shekh 

. 994,676 

Others 

. 125.036 

Total . 

1,285,956 

Class IL— 

Afghans. 

Pathan 

. 182,789 

Class IIL- 

-Moghals, 

Moghal 

. 29,030 

Class IV.- 

—Baloch. 

Burdio 

. 68,409 

Chandia . 

. 74.461 

Pomki 

. 43.432 

Jatoi 

. 53.487 

Carried over 

. 239,789 


MUSALMANS— 

Class IV^-contd, 
Brought forward . 239,789 

Khosa 
Lighari 
Makrani 
Others 


46,434 

46,58s 

3,837 

211,269 


Total 


547.914 


Class V.—Brahui. 
Brahui . . 48,180 

Class VI.—The Sindhi or 
aboriginal tribes. 


Jat 

Mahur 

Sama 

Sindhi 

Surma 


Total 


86,713 

32,426 

793,806 

688,016 

124,130 


1,725,091 


MUSALMANS-ri7«/if. 

Class VII.—The Shekh Neo- 
Muslim (new converts to 
Islam). 


Bohra and 
Bohora 
Khoja 
Meman 
Mohana 
Others 


143.679 

52,658 
104,721 
113.079 
21,936 


Total , 436.073 


Group total 4.255.033 


Others unclassi¬ 
fied . . 524.511 


Grand total 4,770,544 


LINGAYATS. 


Class i.—P anchamsali. 
Hypergamous. 

I. Ay yd or 


Jangam 

150,180 

Banjig 


Athnikar . 

93 

Chilmi 


Agni 

6 

Dhulpavad 

10,678 

DikshSvant 

6,902 

Lokabalki 

6,667 

Snilvant 

21,752 

Unspecified 

97,001 

Panchamsali 

431,127 

Total 

724,406 


Class II.— Non-Panchamsali 
with Ashtavama Rights. 
Endogamous. 


I. 

Adibahjig 

32,328 

1 2. 

Badigar 

1,320 

3 * 

Baligar 

370 

4 - 

Chattar 

1,718 

5 * 

Deodas 

563 

6. 

Ganachari 

10 

7 - 

Ganigar 

99,489 

8. 

Gavli , 

4,806 

9 - 

Gavandi or 



Uppar 

2,204 

10. 

Gurav 

4.837 

Carried over 

147,645 


Class II. — contd . 


Brought forward 

147,645 

II. 

Handeraut 

3,047 

12. 

Handeya- 



varu 

1,662 

13 * 

Hugar or 



Malgar 

38,053 

14. 

Jir . . 

978 

15 * 

Kabbaligar . 

243 

16. 

Kammar or 



Lobar 

1,451 

17 - 

Kumbhar 

18,246 

18. 

Kurvinshetti 

18,578 

19. 

Kudevakkalig 

19,723 


Carried over 249,626 
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hlNOtAYATS-conc/d. 


Class II.— con^d. 


Brought forward. 249,626 

20. Kurub . . 2,405 

21. Kurali . . 831 

22. Kursali . 734 

23. Lalgonda. . 1,204 

24. Mrdav . 1,207 

^25. Mathapatti . 387 

26. Maskin Malav 676 

27. Naglig . 10,269 

28. Nilgar . 368 

29. Nonebar . 10,458 

30. Padsali . 11746 

31. Padamsali . 1,694 

32. Panchachari 2,123 

33. Pattesali . 3,688 

34. Pujar . . 515 

^5. Raddi . . 42,980 

36. Saddar . . 57,569 

37. Shivshinpigar 7,725 

38. Shivjogi . 238 

39- Sangar . . 80 

40 * Tambqjj , 360 

41 * Tilari . . 9,151 

42. Turkar . . 1,163 

43. Vani . . 61,423 

Carried over 468,730 


Class II.— con^d. 
Brought forward 468,730 

44. Vastradavaru 4 

Class Total . 468,624 


Class III. — ^Non-Panchaiu- 
sali without Ashtavarna 
Rights. 

Endogamous. . 


I. 

AgSsa 

11,771 

2. 

Ambig. . 

940 

3 ‘ 

Basavi 

7' 

4. 

Burud or 



Medar 

430 

5. 

Devang. 

Hatkar 



or Jada 

30,371 


Bile Jada . 

2,405 


Unspecified 

11,710 

6. 

Divatgi . 

226 

7 - 

Handevazir 

8,543 

8. 

Ilgar 

511 

9 « 

Kachari, 

231 

10. 

Kalavant 

240 

Carried over 

97.756 


— 

Class III.— con^d. 
Brought forward •. 97,756 


II. 

Kamathi 

5 

12. 

Nadig 

, 24,621 

13 - 

Saib 

617 

14. 

Sali 

917 


Class Total . 93,545 


Class IV.—^Low Castes.* 


I. 

Chalwadi 

52 

2. 

Dhor or Dohori 

65s 

3 - 

Holia or Mahar 

S84 

4. 

Hulsar 

4 

S* 

Jingar . 

26 

6 , 

Samgar 

1.959 

Class Total . 

3.580 


Unspecified 

j 32.138 


Grand Total 1,422,293 


♦ It is not unusual to deny 
that these caistes glre mem¬ 
bers of the Ling 3 ,yat com¬ 
munity at the present day. 


Note,—A tentative classification founded on imperfect enquiries and subject to revision upon the? 
completion of the investigations now in progress. 


SOCIAL OROUPING OP THE DBA VIDIAN TRACT. 


I, MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 2, MYSORE, 3, HYDERABAD, 4, TRAVANCORE, 

AND S, COCHIN. 


HINDUS. 

Class I.— Brahman and 
allied castes. 

Brahman . 2,158,261 

Class II.— Kshatriya and 
allied castes. 

Kshatriya . . 139.635 

HIN DU S— contd. 

Class 

Brought forward 139,635 
Patnul karan . 89,299 

Rajput . . 66,266 

Razu . . 113,528 

Others . .. 41.768 

HINDUS— 

Class III.— ^Vaishya ami 
allied castes. 

Komati . . 672^590 

Others (including 

Vani . , 405,549 

Carried over 139,635 

Total , 450,496 

Total . 1,078,139 
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SOCIAL OROUPING OP THE DRAVIDIAN TB,ACT.-(oniI. 

r. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 2, MYSORE, 3, HYDERABAD, 4. TRAVANCORE. 

AND 5, COCHl'N—contd. 


HINDUS- 

Class TV *— Sa ^ 
Sudras. 


Ambalavasi 

Bali j a 

Bant 

Ghetti 

Gaudo 

Golla 

Idaiyan 

Kalingi 

Kamma 

Kapu 

Kummara 

Knsadan 

Nayar 

Satani 

Vakkaliga 

Velama 

Vellala 

Others 

Total 


<ontd. 
or good 

, 24,866 

1,016,122 
. 118,528 

. 312,337 

. 103,083 
. 998,470 
. 695,302 
. 126,546 

• 973.728 
2,576,448 

. 222,193 

• 145.077 
1,043,894 

. 61,843 

1.376,592 

• 567,945 
2,442,959 
4.732,321 


17.538,254 


Class V.— Sudras who habi¬ 
tually employ Brahmans 
as purohits and whose touch 
is supposed to pollute. 


Agamudiyan 

Ambalakaran 

Kaikolan 

Maravan 

Nattamaa 

Palli 

Sa]6 or SSLla 

Telaga 

Tottiyila 

Vaniyun 

Oth?!rs 

Total 


. 318,166 
. 162,474 
. 350,632 

• 345.915 

. 151,278 
2,557,216 

* 556,370 

. 447.544 
. 151,007 
. 185,067 
1,618,634 


HINDUS— 

Class VI. — Sudras who occa¬ 
sionally employ Brahman 
purohits, but whose touch 
does pollute. 

Ambattan 


Bestha 

Devanga 

Gamalla 

Gowndala 

Gudala 

Idiga 

Kalian 

Kuruba 

Mangala 

Mutracha 

Tsakala 

Uppara 

Valaiyan 

Vannan 

Others 

Total 


218,657 

194.394 

279.154 

150,977 

243.792 

4.437 

279,569 

487,284 

592.350 

198,489 

176,060 

360,215 

259,605 

360,296 

210,931 

835.338 


4.851.546 


Class VII.—Sudras who do 
not employ Brahman puro- 
hits and whose touch pol 
lutes. 


Agasa 

Kura van 

Kurumban 

Odde 

Yanode 

Others 

Total 


. 107,835 

• 133.899 

. 155,000 
. 502,698 

. 103,979 
1,146,363 


2,169,774 


6,844,303 


Class VIII.—Castes which 
pollutes even without 
touching, but do not eat 
beef. 

Billava . . 142,895 

Cheruman . - 253,347 

Carried over . 396,242 


HINDUS —contd. • 

Class VIII.— conid. 

Brought forward 

396.242 

Illuvan 

. 787.230 

Kammalan 

. 104.033 

Pallan 

. 833,938 

Shanan 

. 603,335 

Tiyan 

. 578,453 

Others 

. 890,451 

Total 

4.193.722 

Class IX.—Castes eating 

beef. 

Boya 

. 397,348 

Khond 

. 316,568 

S a vara • 

. 183,159 

Others 

. 357.601 

Total 

1,254.67 

Class X_^Castes eating bee 

and polluting 

without 

touching. 

Ghakkiliyan 

. 487.445 

Holeya 

. 743,853 

Madiga 

1,034,927 

Mala 

1,645,084 

Paraiyan 

2,231,655 

Others 

1.612,937 

Total 

7,755.901 

Class XI.—Castes denying 

the sacerdotal 

authority 

of Brahmans. 

Jangam 

. 102,121 

Kammalan 

. 540.310 

Kam SSla 

. 271,583 

Carried over 

914.014 

. 

_— - r- 
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APPENDIX II 

SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE DRAVIDIAN TRACT— 


I. MADRAS, BTC., 2. CHUTIA-NAGPUR; ETC., 3. CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


1 . Madras Presidency, 2 . 


vancoro, 

conid. 


and 5 . Cochin- 


V. nmDVS-^contd. 

• Class XI. — conid . 

Brought forward gi^ 
Lingiiyat . i,iod 


Puncbala 

Others 


Total 


2,328,514 


Class XII— Castes ins 
ciently indicated and 
corresponding -WTith 
other provinces. 

Vadugan , • 95 

Others . 1,764 


Total 


1,860,189 


fied and 
cants. 
Total 


142,591 


Group Total 
Animists and ui 


52,626,366 


classified 


Grand Total 


. 196,057 
52,822,423 


1. Ghutia-Nagpur, 2. States of 
Chota-Nagpur, 3 . States of 
Orissa, 4 . Angnl and Ehand- 
mahals. 


Class I. 


Br^Uxman 


214,677 


HINDUS-<r«;^rf. 

Class II — Castes oi 

: twice- 

born rank. 


Babhan ^ , 

35.360 

Kayasth 

27,601 

Rajput 

108,333 

Others 

4 

25.047 

^ Total 

I 

196.341 

5 Class III — Clean Sudras. 1 

Sub-class (a). 


Ahir (Goala) 

371,209 

Chero 

21,996 

Kahar 

76.943 

t Kharwax and 


e Bhogta 

142.900 

Koiri 

83,362 

Kurmi 

463.476 

^ Others 

73,779 

^ Total . i 

.233,665 

Sub-class { d ). 


Barhi 

42.530 

Hajjam 

47.077 

Kumbhar 

135.206 

Lohilr (Kamar) 

149,098 

Man 

17,152 

' Rautia 

39.471 

Sarak 

13.298 

Sonar 

15,022 

Others 

6,994 

1 

Total . . . 

465,848 

Class IV.—Inferior Sudras. 

Kalwar 

9,985 

Kewat 

51.697 ] 

Jhora 

7,469 1 

Carried over 

69,151 


amum^ontd. 

Class IV.— contd^s 
Brought forward 69,151 


MaUah 

Nunia 

Rauniar 

Sunri 

Teh 

Others 


12,651 

8,282 

8,712 

73.218 

169,692 

10,324 


Total 


352,030 


Class V.- 
Bathudi 
Bedea, 
Bhuiya 
Bhumij 
Chamar 


-Unclean Sudras. 

44.670 
22,669 
346,981 
236,984 
92,470 


Chik (Barik) and Pan 308,930 


Dhobi 

Dosadh 

Ghasi 

Gond 

Kandh 

ICharia 

Kora 

MahU 

Mil' 

Munda 

Raj war 

Savar 

Tatwa 

Tun 

Others 


Total 


67,078 
60,448 
51,205 
201,647 
121,0x1 
88,872 
27.115 
33 .nj 5 
14.095^ 




4 ^ 


1^, Hi 


325.753 

69,620 

15.746 

81,411 

35.752 

48,037 


2,293.612 


Class VI.—Scavengers and 
filth-eaters. 


39.548 

41.510 


Carried over 


8..058 
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PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE DRAVIDIAN TRACT 


Sl 


I, MADRAS, ETC., 2, CHUTIA-NAGPUR, ETC., 3. CENTRAL PROVINCES 

AND BEHAR.—conti/. 


Chutia-Nagpur, 2 , 

States of 

Chota-Nagp^. 8. 

States of 

Orissa, 4. Angul and Khand- 

mahals— contd. 


HINDUS— 

Class VI.— contd. 

Brought forward 

81,058 

Ho 

. 383*504 

Kaur 

. 62,413 

Nagesia 

. 30,137 

Oraon 

. 448,999 

Santal 

. 576,029 

Others • • 

. 62,047 

Total 

1,644,187 

Group Total 

6,400,360 

Animists and un¬ 


classified 

1.193.798 

Grand Total 

7,594.158 


1. Ceiitaral Provinces and 
2. Berar. 

Class I (a).— Castes of an- 
cient twice-born. 
Brahman • • 464,806 

Prabhu and Kayasth 30,690 

Rajput • • 387,620 

others . • 327.081 


HINDUS— 

Class II (a).— Higher culti- 
vators from whom a Brah¬ 
man will take water. 

Agharia . • 3 ^ > 7^4 

Ahir and Goalu . 933*324 
Chasa. . . 21,418 

Dangi . . 22,903 

Dumal . . 40,699 

Gondhalis . . 3*399 

Gujar . * 5<^»^39 

Kachhi . . 105,895 

Kalal . . 15*864 

Kir^ . . 41*529 

Kolta . . 127,373 

Kunbi . 1,282,908 

Kurmi . . 279,687 

Lodhi . . 275,178 

MaU • . 538,416 

Mhali . . 33*964 

Maratha . . 60,902 

Others . • 64,966 


Total 


1,210,197 


Class I (^).—Castes not of 
twice-born, but claiming 
high postion on account of 
their high position in life. 
Bairagi . . 37*7 u 

BhS!: * . 22,553 

Religious Mendicants 24,264 
Others ^ . . 1,872 

Total , . 86,400 


Total 


3.930,328 


HINDUS— 

Class II (d:).— Serving castes 
from whom a Brahman 
will take water. 

Dhimar . . 223,723 

Kewat . • 19^*080 

Nai . . 136,621 

Others . . 37*926 


Total 


. 589.350 


Class III (a).— Lower culti¬ 
vating castes from whom 
a Br^man will not take 
water. 

Bhoyar . . 46,905 

Chadar • . 26,042 

Maniar . . 40,158 

Others . . 141.582 


Total 


. 254,687 


Class III (^).— Lower arti- 
zans from whom a Br^man 
will not take water. 




Bahna 

. 21,309 

Class II (^). 

—Higher arti- 

Banjara Vanjari, 


zans or trading castes from 

and Labhani 

. 140,130 

whom a 

Brahman will 

Bhulia 

. 26,070 

take water. 


Darzi and Shimpi 

46,069 

Bar^i 

. . 55*757 

Dhangar 

. 94.467 

Barhai 

. . 67,170 

Gad aria 

. 33.062 

Kalar 

. 149,200 

Sonar 

. . 124,808 

Koshti 

. 149,072 

Sutar 

. 30,114 

Lohar 

. 150.343 

Wani 

. 41,110 

Teli 

. 788,710 

Others 

. . 47*721 

Others 

. 164,679 

Total 

, 366,680 

Total 

1,763.1” 
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SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE DRAVIDIAN TRACT— 


I. CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR-cowc/rf. '<■ 


1. Central Provinces and 

HINDUS- 

concld. 

2. Berar— 

Class V.- 

-mitd. 

HINDUS-ri;»/^. 

Brought forward 

. 126,710 

Class IV.— Low 

Dravidian 

Beldar 

. 23,889 

Tribes. 


Bhoi 

. 27,193 

Baiga 

. 24,744 

Chamar 

. 763.298 

Bharia-Bhumia 

• 33.561 

Dhobi 

. 153.925 

Bhil 

. 28,15s 

Ganda 

. 277,830 

Bin jh war 

. 71.099 

Ghasia 

. 38,726 

Cond 

1.997.654 

Koli 

. 46,713 

Halba 

. 90.093 

Katia 

. 31.924 

Kandh 

. 168,641 

Kori 

• 35.971 

KawSr 

. 122,519 

Kumhar 

• 119.315 

iCisan 

. 32,788 

Mahar 

• 350.967 

Sawara 

. 144,468 

Mang 

. 69,230 

Others 

• 72,713 

Mehtar 

. 91,816 



Pankha 

• 137.855 

Total 

2,786,435 

Others 

. 49,848 

Class V.—Castes who can¬ 

Total 

2.345,210 

not be touched. 



Andh 

• 39.679 1 

Group Total , 

13,332.398 

Balahi 

• 44.272 1 

Animists and un 


Basor 

• 42 ,>759 

1 

classified 

■ 675.687 

Carried over 

• 126,710- 

Grand Total 

14,008,085 


MUSALMANS. 

1. Madras, etc., 2. Cbutia-' 
Nagpur, etc., 3 . Central Pro- 
Vinces and Berar. 

Class I.-~(Ashraf) Better 
class Muhammadan. 


Moghal 

61,766 

Pathan 

• 33‘,479 

Saiyad or Syed 

• 353.952 

Shekh 

2,030,358 

Total 

li 

2 , 777.555 

Class II.—(Ajlaf) Lower 

class Muhammadan. 

Dudekula 

. 74,538 

Jolaha 

• 157.399 

Jonakan 

. 91.630 

Labbai 

• 425,788 

Mappilla 

. 910,843 

Meltan 

• 55.214 

Tulukhan 

. 52,206 

Others 

• 138,339 

Total . 

1,767,618 

Group Total 

4.683.512 

Unclassified . 

. 302.96 

Grand Total 

4,986.473 


ARYO-DRAVIDIAN TRACT. 


THE UNITED PROVINCES AND BIHAR. 

— ■ ..^ 1 .. - „ 


United Provinces 
HINDUS.. 
Class I. 

Brahman 


Others 


Total 


4,706,332 
. 48,922 

4,7552254 


Class II.—Castes aUied to 
Brahmans and who are 
considered to be of high 
social standing. 

Bhat 
Bhuinhar 


Taga 

Others 


Total 


131,881 

205.951 

109,578 

12,051 


HINDUS-r(7;//fi’ 

Class III.—Kshatriyas. 

. 49 > 5 i 8 

3i354>058 

• • <^3 


Khatri 

Rajput 

Others 


460 


Total 


3,404,^69 
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THE UNITED PROVINCES AND BIHAR— 


United Provinces— 
HINDUS— 

Class IV.—Castes allied to 
Kshatriyas, though their 
claim is not universally 
admitted, 

Kayastha . . 515.698 

Others . . 1.996 


Total 


. 517.694 


Class V.—Vaishyas. 


I Agarwala 
Baraseni 
Umar 
Others 

Total 


. 291,143 

. 42,833 

. 42,422 

. 107,895 


. 484.293 


Class VI.—Castes allied to 
Vaishyas, but their claim 
is not universally admit¬ 
ted. 

AgrahSri • • 86,503 

Kandu . • 157.638 

Kasaundhan • 96.123 

others . • 507.87s 


Total 


848,139 


Class VIL—Castes of good 
social position, superior to 
that of the remaining 

classes. 

jat • • 784,878 

Halwai . . 65,778 

Others • • 12,826 


Total 


86? 48 


HINDUS— 

Class VIII.—Castes from 
whom some of the twice- 
born would take water 
and pakkt, without ques¬ 
tion. 


Ahar 

Ahir 

Barai 

Barhai 

Gujar 

Kachhi 

Kahar 

Kisan 

Koeri 

Kurmi 

Lodha 

Lohar 

Mali 

Murao 

Nai 

Sonar 

Others 


. 246,137 

3,823,668 
. 138,418 
. 548,816 

. 283,952 
. 711.755 

1,237,881 

. 369.631 
. 505.097 
1,963.757 
1,063,741 
. 531.749 
, 265,042 
. 645.920 
. 670,239 
. 383,980 

. 443.824 


HINDUS— 

Class X.—Castes from, whose 
hand the twice-born can¬ 
not take water, but who 
are not untouchable. 

Sub-class (a), with respect¬ 
able occupation. 


Banjara 

. 45,628 

Bhar 

. 381.197 

Kalwar 

. 324.375 

Teli 

. 732.367 

Others 

. 79.823 

Total 

1.563.390 


Sub-class (b), more or less 
degrading occupation. 
Arak . . 73.702 

Kol . . 49.653 

Luniya . • 399.886 

Others . . 180,482 


Total 


703.723 


Total 


13.733.607 


i Sub-class (c) suspected crimi¬ 
nal practices. 

Kanjar . . 27,376 

Meo . . 10,546 

Others . • 10,276 


Class IX.—Castes from 
whom some of the twice- 
born take water while 
others would not. 

Bharbhunja 


Darzi 

Gadariya 

Kewat 

KumhSr 

Mallah 

Others 

Total 


309.655 

101,741 

941.803 

429.291 

705,689 

227,840 

207,851 


2,923.870 



Total . . 48,198 


Class XI.—Castes 
untouchable, but 
eat beef. 

Dhanuk 
Dhobi 
DusSdh 
Khatik 
Kori 
Pasi 
Others 

Total 


that are 
do not 

. 127,581 

. 609,445 
. 72,124 
. 199.591 

. 990,027 
1,239,283 
. 215,987 

3.454.637 
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ARYO-DRAVIDIAN -confd. 


THE UNITED PROVINCES AND mV\^R-•contd: 


United Provinces 
HINDUS— 

Class XII.—Lowest castes 
eating beef and vermin. 

Bhangi . . 353.530 

Ghamar . 5 .890,639 

Dorn . . 233,915 

Others . . 1 16 ,737 


Total 


6,594,821 


MENDICANTS. 

Fakir . . 294,253 


Group Total 40,649,931 


Animist and unclas¬ 
sified . . 107,746 


Grand Total 40.757,137 


Bihar. 

HINDUS. 

Class I. 

Brahman , 1,094,509 


Class II.—Other castes of 
twice bom rank. 
Bfibhan . . 108,4 38 

Kayasth . . 328,463 

Rajput . 1,163,175 

Others . . 61,384 


Total 


2,661,460 


PIINDUS— 

Class III.—Clean Sudras. 

Sub-class (a). 

Ahir . 

2,832,518' 

Atith and Jogi 

. 66,8701 

Barui 

. 117.343 ’ 

Dhanuk 

. 581.427 ’ 

Gangaiita 

. 82,378; 

Gareri 

. 89,174' 

Gout 

. 65,631 

Halwai 

. 133.68^' 

Kahar 

. 443,201 

Kandu 

. 482,164 

Koiri 

1,166,077 

Kurmi 

. 780,818 

Rajhwar 

• 77.603 

Others 

• 173.648 

Total 

7.092,533 

Sub-class (b). 

Amat 

. 57.263 

Barhi 

• 217,753 

Hajjam 

. 332,011 

Kumhar 

. 281,736 

Lohar 

. 285,927 

Mali 

• 57.689 

Sonfir 

. 173.468 

Others 

. 110,669 

Total 

1,516,516 

Class IV.—Inferior Sudras. 

Beldar 

. 9 U 530 

Bind 

. 126,531 

Chain 

. 79.933 

Gonrhi 

. I37 >o86 

Kalwar 

. 211,185 

Carried over 

646,265 


HINDUS— 


Class lY,—^ontd. 

Brought forward 

646,265 

Kewat 

. 183,065 

Mallah . : 

- 353.357 

Nunia 

. 291,109 

Rauiar 

. 68,601 

Sunri 

• 109.339 

Teli 

. 675,302 

Tiyar 

. 61,256 

Turaha 

. 74.075 

Others 

* 45.233 

Total 

2,507,602 

Class V.—Unclean castes. 

Bhuiya 

• 268,671 

Chamar 

. 941,322 

Dhoba 

. 196,676 

Dosadh 

1.087,045 

Gangai 

. 54.694 

Khatwe 

. 102,871 

Musahar 

, 592,402 

Pasi 

. 136, 45 ^ 

Rajvar 

. 77.605 

Tatwa or Tanti 

, 4 s’ 4 , 889 « 

Others 

. 84.143 

Total 

3,966,76s 

Class VI.— Scavengers and 

filth-eaters. 

Dom 

. 124,984 

Others 

• 24.331 

Total 

• 149,315 

Group Total 

18,988,730 

Animist and un 


classified 

1.667,327 

Grand Total 

20,656,030 
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ARYO DRAVIDIAN TRACT — concld. 


THE UNITED PROVINCES AND coni/d. 


United Provinces and Bihar. 

MUSALMANS. 

Class I. — (Ashraf) Better 
class Muhammadans. 
Moghal . . 86,25. 

Pathan . . 919,46^ 


Baiyad 

Shekh 


. 362,603 
3,221,739 


Total 


4,590,060 


Class II.—(Ajlaf) Lower class 
Muhammadans. 


Barhi 

Behna 

Carried over 


• 79.433 

• 356,577 
436,010 


MUSALMANS — conid. 

MUSALMANS- 

—contd. 

Glass \\.—contd. 

Class III_ i 

:ontd .. 

Brought forward 

436,010 

Brought forward 

278,727 

Bhangi 

. 90,904 

Fakir 

• 395,22 

Darzi 

. 190,789 

Jolaha 

1,546,95 

Dhobi 

• 138,733 

Kunjra 

. 258,32«. 

Lohar 

. 77,786 

Quassab 

. 190,790 

Nai 

. 219,898 

Total 

2,670,023 

Teli 

. 207,863 


— 

Total 

1,361,983 

Sub-class {b). 



Gara 

• 53,952 



Class III. — (Arzul) Degraded 

Mewati 

. 51,028 

Class. 


Total 

. 104,980 

Sub-class {a). 


Bhisti 

. 82,194 

Group Total 

8,727046 

Dhunia 

196,533 

Unclassified . 

1,567,400 

Carried over 

278,727 

Grand Total 10.294,446 


SOCIAL GROUPINC OP THE MONGOLO DRAVIDIAN 

TRACT. 


BENGAL AND ORISSA. 


Bengal. 

HINDUS. 

Class I.—Brahmans. 
Brahman . 1,238,011 


HINDUS— 

Class III,—Clean Sudras. 


I HINDUS— 

Class IV—Glean castes with 


Class II.— Castes ranking 
above clean Sudras. 

. 80.343 
• 977.730 
. 23,174 
. ■ . 111,493 


Badiya 

Kayastha 

Khatri 

Rjjput 

Ugra-Khatriya or 
Aguri 


T OTAL 


88,415 


1,281,160 


Barui 

I Gandha*banik 
’ Kamar 
j Kumhar 
I Malakar 
I Mayra (Madak) 
I Napit 
; R 3 ju 
I Sadgop 
Tamil or Tan 
Tanti 

Teli and Tili 
Others 

Total 


161,265 j degraded Brahmans. 


• 117,769 

' Chasi Kaibarta 

1.936,951 

. 287,647 

1 Goala or Ahir 

622,504 

. 273,910 

• 33.414 

! Total 

2,559,455 

I • 124,973 

i 


. 422,332 

1 Class V.—Castes 

whose 

59.348 1 water is not taken. 

• 557.805 

Bhuiya 

, 47,118 

uli 52,446 

Jugi and Jogi 

• 335.529 

. 304,144 

Shaha (Sunri) 

. 424.774 

. 498,106 

Swarnakar or 


.♦239,377 

Sonar 

. 56.899 

3.132,536 

Carried over 

864,320 

Sudras" 184,780. 
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SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE MONGOLO-DR A VIDIAN 

TRACT — conid. ,, 


BENGAL AND ORISSA~fi7«/flr. 


Bengal. 

HINDUS- 

-contd. 

Class V— 

contd. 

Brought forward 864,320 

Subama-banik 

, 105,121 

Sutradhar 

. 166,748 

Others 

*415,008 

Total 

L 55 UI 97 

Glass VI_^Low 

castes ab- 

staining from 

beef, pork 

and fowls. 

Bagdi 

1,014,752 

Chain 

. 49,064 

Dhobi 

. 220,332 

Jalia Kaibarta 

. 262,413 

Kalu 

. 114,1^3 

Kapali 

. 141,900 

Kotai 

. 10,627 

Malo (Jhale) 

. 221,758 

Namasudra 

(Chandal) . 

1,836,742 

Patni 

. 60,830 

Pod 

• 464,733 

Rajbansi 

1,560,516 

Tipara , 

• 25.725 

Tiyar 

. 200,544 

Others 

• 229,37s 

Total 

6,413.474 

Glass VII.—Unclean feeders. 

Bauri 

. 309*258 

Chamar 

. 127,129 

Kaora 

. 111,942 

Kora 

. 45*818 

Mai r 

. 120,018 

Muchi * 

. 411,596 

Others 

. 66,831 

Total 

1,192,592 


HINDUS— contd. 
Class Yll’-^cont . 
Scavengers. 


Dom 

. 184,170 

Hari 

. 168,485 

Total 

• 352.655 

Group total 

17,721,0^8 

Animists and un¬ 


classified 

1,898,457 

j Grand Total 

19,619,537 

Orissa. 


HINDUS. 

Class I.—BrAhmans. 

Brahman 

. 415,140 

Class II.,—Twice-born s. 

Karan 

• 117,649 

Khandait 

. 602,556 

Others 

• 29,547 

Total . 

749*752 

Class III.—Clean Sudras. 

Sub-class (0) 

ChAsa 

. 581,627 

Mali 

• 21,313 

Raju 

• 47,085 

Sudha 

. 41,802 

Sub-class (^). 

Barhi 

. 44,012 

BhandAri 

. 81,149 

Gaur 

. 267,115 

Guria 

. 113,83)^ 

Kamar 

. 33.646 

Others 

• 32,583 

Total 

1,264.770 


mNDVS-^co^Ud, 


Class IV_ 

Unclean Sudras. 

Gola 

• 47.485 

Tanti 

• • 134,764 

Others 

• 47,823 

Total 

. . 230,072. 

Class V.- 

-Caste whose 

touch defiles. 

Jyotish 

• • 23,877 

Kewat 

. . 116,541 

Kumhar 

. 52.804. 

TeU / 

. 155.362 

Others 

, . 80,348. 

Total 

• 428,932 

Glass VI. 

—Castes eating 

fowls and drinking spirits. 

Sub-class (a). 

Chamar 

• 25.273 

Others 

. . 6,030 

Total 


Sub-class (^). 

Bauri 

. 157,548 

Dhobi 

. 81,736 

Gpklia 

. • 43,951 

Others 

■ 9,442 

Total 

. . 292,677 


Sub-class (c), 

Kandra . . 142,351 

Others , . (,,405 


Total , . 149,267 


• Includes Baislams who represent re'igious sect Vaishnavas, 
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SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE MONGOLO-DRAVIDIAN 


TRACT— concid. 


BENGAL AND ORISSA--r^?«/fl?. 


Orissa.— contd. 


MUHAMMAD ANS 


MUHAMMADANS.— 


HINDUS— 


Class l,—contd. 


Glass II.— contd. 


•Glass VII_Beef-eaters and 

Brought forward 269,507 

scavengers. 

Saiyad 

. . 125,968 

■Hari . . 23,156 

Shekh 

. 19.380,567 

■Pan . . 170.845 

Others 

... 505 

•Others . • 10,613 

Total 

19,980,547 

Total . . 206,614 

Class II.- 

—(Ajlaf) Lower 

Group Total 3.766,527 


class. 


Sub-class (i). 


and un¬ 
classified . . 276,590 


Grand Total 4,043.117 


Nasya , . 158,120 

Sub-class (2). 

Jolaha . . 435.440 

Others . . 6,934 


Bengal and Orissa. 
MUHAMMADANS. 
Class I.--(Asliraf) Better 
class. 

Mallik • • 13.999 

Moghal • • ^4.316 

iPathan • • 245.192 


Total 

442,374 

. Sub-class (3). 

Dai 

21,264 

Dhawa 

18,337 

Kulu 

118,606 

Nik^i 

44.301 

Others 

16,480 


Sub-class (4). 


Bediya 

. 26,481 

Hajjam 

7.424 

Nagarchi 

. 18,320 

Tuntia or Tutia 

. 8,201 

Others 

7.781 

Total 

. 68,207 

Class III.—(Arz^) 

Degraded 

class. 


Kasbi 

6,252 

Others 

CO 

• 

Total 

7.097 

Group Total 

20 , 845.333 

Unclassified 

, 544.07s 


Carried over 269,507 


Total 


218,988 


Grand Total 


21,419,408 


SOCIAL GROUPING OP THE MONGOLOID TRACT. 


ASSAM, SIKKIM, KOOCH-BIHAR, AND HILL TIPPERA. 


Assam (Surma and Brahma¬ 
putra Valleys) and Hill 
Districts and Plains. 

HINDUS; 

Class I.— Castes of twice- 
born rank. 

Brahman . . 109,446 

Ganak . . 20,535 

• Otliers . - 871 


mmus-con/d. 

Glass IL—Good castes from 
whose hands Brahmans 


•wdll take water. 
Baidya 


To.tAL 


i3^.^52 


Das 

Kayasth 

Kalita 


5.154 

7 h^ 9 ^ 

86,918 

203,108 


Carried over 


mNDVS-^coft/d. 

Class \\—contd. 
Brought forward 370,273 


Kewat and Kai- 
bartta 
Koch 
Rajbansi 
Others 


148,822 

221,721 

120,071 

204,133 


370,272.; 


Total 


1,061,019 
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SOCIAL GROUPINO OP THE MONGOLOID TRACT— 


ASSAM, SIKKIM, KOOCH-BIHAK, AND HILL TIPPER A 


Assam (Surma and Brahma¬ 
putra Valleys) and Hill Dis¬ 
tricts and Plains— 

HINDUS-rd;;;/af. 

Class III.—Castes from 

whose hands Brahmans 
will not take water. 


Ahom 

. 178,049 

Jugi and Katani 

. 161,167 

Mali (Bhuin-mali) 

50,055 

Nadiyal (Dom- 


patni) 

. 194,842 

Nama Sudra (Chan 

- 

dal) 

: 169,576 

Shaha (Sunri) 

. S4,6oo 

Others 

. 285,609 

Total 

1.093,898 

Group Total 
Animist and un¬ 

2,285,769 

classified 

2,212,024 

Grand Total 

4 . 497,793 


Sikkim, Kooch-Bihar and 
Hill Tippera. 

HINDUS. 

Class I.—High castes. 
Brahman . . 11,828 


Carried over 


11,828 


HINDUS-««/rf. 

Glass I— contd. 

Brought forward 

11,628 

Khas 

3.253 

Others 

402 

Total 

15.483 

Glass II.—Intermediate 

castes. 


Gurang 

4.503 

Limbii 


Manger 

2,441 1 

Rajbansi (Koch) 

338 , 309 ! 

Others 

8 , 580 ! 

Total 

359.740 


Assam, Sikkim, Kooch-Bihar, 
and Hill Tippera. 

MUHAMMADANS. 
Class I.t7-(Ashraf). 
Better class Muhammadans. 
Saiyad 
Shekh 
Pathan 


Others 

Total 


. 10,954 

1,661,923 
• IL4S4 
1,426 


1.685,757 


Class III.— Low castes. 
Chakma 
Kami 
Khambu 
Kuki 
Lepcha 


4.510 

2,838 

9,648 

7.547 

7.982 


Glass II.~(Ajl^). 
Lower class Muhammadans. 
Sub-class (a). 

Nasya . . 42,607 

Sub-class (<^). 


Nama Sudra 
Others 

• 8,543 

. 66,300 

j olaha 

Others 

. 1,929 

. 1,710 

Total 

, 107,368 

Total 

. 46,246 

Group Total 

. 482,600 

Group Total 

1 , 732.003 

Unclassified 

• 75,787 

Unclassified 

. 62,894 

Grand Total 

• 558.387 

Grand Total 

.,794,897 
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APPENDIX III. 


MAPS OF CASTES. 


these Maps the four Sub-Provinces of Bengal have been shown separately, and Sind has 
been dealt with apart from the rest of the Bombay Presidenc 
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THE AREA OF FACH RECTAHCLE 
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THE BASE OF EACH RECTANCLE o ^ ^ ^ 
INDICATES THE POPU- d ~ 

I 300.000 LATIOH OF THE PRO" ^ogs 
VIHCE. -xyJz 


E HEIGHT SHOWS THE PRO¬ 
PORTION WHICH THE :-5 P.O 
CASTE BEARS TO THE 1*3 m . 
POPULATION OF THE .’l * 

nanuiunc .. . 








































APPENDIX III, 




liii 



4 ^ ^ 


KOLi&KORI 


R AJP U 




<ShYD£;j 


KUMHAR 


J 7 THE SOLID REGTANQLES 
^ J REFER TO KOM AND THE NQL 
} ONESTOKOfU 



THE ABEA OF EACH REOTAHCLE 
SHOWS THE STflEHCTH 
OF THE 0A8TE IH EACH 
PROVINCE 


THE BASE OF EACH BECTANOLE S 
IHOIOATES THE POPU- ^ 

SOOjOOO UTION OF THE PRO- *^00 
VIHCE.. 


THE HEIGHT SHOWS THE PRO¬ 
PORTION WHIOH THE 1*5 P O. 
CASTE BEARS TO THE *3 t. n 
POPULATION OF THE H .. .. 
PROVINCE 1-0 

























miST/fy 



%L 

PEOPLE OF INDIA. 




I 




R4JPUT 






tl 


THE ABU OF OOH BIOTANOU 
SHOWS THE STRtHOTH 
OF THE OASTH IN EACH 
PROVINOE 


THE BASE Of EACH REOTANOli S . - - 
indicates THE PBPU' g “ " 
11 SOOiODO LATION OF THE PRO* ^ogg 
viHOF. r_Tr - 


lEIQHT SHOWS THE PRO¬ 
PORTION WHIOH THE 1*6 P-0- 
CASTE BEARS TO THE *3 
POPUUTION OF THE !*l .* *• 






vr^sna 






































NAYAR 


RAO PUT AN 


-<SHVDt/? 



palli 


JIAO POT AN 


hTRAI Pfloy^ 



THE REA OF EACH RECTAHQli 
SHOWS THE STRENGTH 
OF THE OASTE IN EACH 
PROVINCE 


THE BASE OF EACH REOTANQLE S 
_ IHOIOATE8 THE POPU- 3 “ " “ 

■ 300 000 lATION OF THE PRO- *ooo 
VINCE 


THE HEIGHT SHOWS THE PRO¬ 
PORTION WHICH THE|-5 P-O’ 
CASTE BEARS TO THE -3 „ ,r 
POPOLATIOH OF THE U 
PROVINCE l-o ,, M 




























• WlNisr^ 


PEOPLE OF INDIA, 






THE MEj OF E*0H REOTAHOLE 
SHOWS THE STREHOTH 
OF THE OASTE IN EAOH 
PROVINCE 


THE BASE OF EAOH RECTAHCLE 1 . . . 
INDICATES THE POPU- d- 

300.000 LATION OF THE PRO* *osa 
VINOE. t ? 


THE HEIGHT SHOWS THE PRO¬ 
PORTION WHICH THE 
CASTE BEARS TO THE 
POPULATIOH OF THE 
PROVINCE 


*6 1 >• 
-3 » 

-I r .. 
-0 .. .. 













































VCLLALA 


TELI&TILI 


THE AREA OF EACH RECTANGLE 
SHOWS THE STRENGTH 
OF THE OASTE IH EACH 
PROVIHOE 


THE BASE OF EACH RECTANGLE o , , , 


INDICATES THE POPU' ^ * 

■ 300 000 LATION OF THE PRO’ *ooo 
VINCE-. 


THE HEIGHT SHOWS THE PRO* 

PORTION WHICH THE *6 P.O. 
CASTE BEARS TO THE *3 .. .. 
POPUUTION OF THE *1 >. „ 
PROVINCE O**., 































mtsT^^ 



APPENDIX IV- 

ANTROPOMETRIC DATA 

SERIATIONS. 

TURKO-IRANIAN TYPE. 
Type Specimen: Jat. 




PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
























misT/ff, 



Broad heads 
(Brachy-cephalic). 


Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Platy-opic 

(Flat). 


Pro-opic 

(Prominent). 


^8o and under 82*5 

82*5 and under 85 

85 and under 87*5 

^87*5 and over 

NOSE. 

Under 50 . 

50 and under 55 
^ 55 and under 60 
60 and under 65 
65 and under 70 
'70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
80 and under 85 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

I Under 110 

<113 and under 116 
ij6 and under iig 
119 and under 122 
122 and under 125 
125 and under 128 
.12S and over 


32 

18 

6 

2 

2 

8 

21 

32 

17 

IS 

2 

3 


2 

6 

II 

24 

30 


♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦-2 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦ ^2 
♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦-2 

♦♦♦-3 

♦♦ 2 ! 

I 

♦♦-2 ! 


♦♦♦-8 I 
♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦—32 ! 


♦♦♦♦♦|♦-2I I 

♦♦-17 i I I 

— IS 1 I I 


♦—n 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


--- 4 - 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ 


24 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

-25 


—30. 
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SERIATIONS. 


Sl 


TURKO-IRANIAN TYPE. 

Type Specimen : Baloch- 

Consisting of Marri, Bugtl and Rind, etc., from the country round Sibi. 


-PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

[ RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF | 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

STATURE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 


(Nasal Index.) 


(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 

1 


C.M. 

Average .... 

80-4 

Average . . . . 

72-5 

Average .... 

118-4 

Average . 

. 167*8 

Maximum.... 

90 

1 Maximum 

. 94 

Maximum 

128 

Maximum 

i8o*5 

Minimum .... 

70 

Minimum 

• 57 

Minimum 

III 

Minimum 

. 150*6 

Range .... 

20 

Range ... 

• 37 

Range .... 

17 

Range 

• 34'4 


Indices. 


'.Number 

1 

subjects. 


lO 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 25 


30 


HEAD. 

'-.1 

i i 

i ‘ 


i 

1 

I 


t 


Longheads i 70 and under 72-5 . 

4 ■ 
1 

♦-I 

1 

1 





(Dolicho-cephaUc). ) 75 

1 

12 ; 

; *■ j 


1 

4 1 




1 

Medium HEADS j 75 and under 77-5 • 

i 3^ 1 

♦♦♦♦♦ 




! 

i ■ J 

(Meso-cephalic). | 77.5 . 

■ ■ 62 

.f 4 . 4 . 4 - 4 | 4 > 4 - 4^4 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-23 ■ 

/'80 and under 82-5 . 

70 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦-26 

^ ™ 82*5 and under 85 . 

Broad heads J ^ 

59 



1 

♦ 

♦ 

(Brachy-cephalic). | 85 and under 87-5 . 





i 

187*5 and under 90 . 

' 5 

♦♦-2 



' 

■| i 


35 




PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
























misT/}^ 



rE NOSES 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Meaorhine). 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine). 


NOSE. 

( Under 6o 

6o and under 65 
65 and under 70 

( 70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
80 and under 85 


85 and over . 


Mesopic 

(Medium). 


ROOT OF NOSE. 

I no and under 113. 


PRO-OPIC 

(Prominent). 


113 and under 116 . 
116 and under 119 . 
119 and under 122 
122 and over . 


Short . , 

Below mean 
Above mean 

Tall . 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

j Under 160 
» 5' 3" 


j 160 and under 165 




1165 and under 170 
' S'5"-5'7" 

j 170 and under 175 
} 5 ' 7 - 5 ' 9 ^ 

1175 and over 
! 5' 9" 


5 

57 

76 

5S 

32 


12 

56 

93 
74 
36 

29 

50 

94 

64 

34 


♦♦-2 : 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 15 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ -28| 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ >-21 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


—5 


♦♦♦♦-4 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-34 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦-13 




♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

! I 

I 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-27 




18| 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 35 
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SERIATIONS. 




TURKO-IRANIAN TYPE. 
Type Specimen ; Mir Jats. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

j 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

1 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF ROOT OF 
NOSE. 

(Cephalic Index.) 

Average. 

81 *2 

Average . 

(Nasal Index.) 

617 

Average 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 

. 124*6 

Maximum ...... 

96 

Maximum 


75 

Maximum 

. 

. 137 

Minimum ...... 

73 

^ylinimum . 

. 

40 

Minimum 

. 

. Ill 

Range. 

23 

Range 

. 

35 

Range . 


26 


Indices. 


N umber 
of 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 


HEAD. 


Long heads 

(DolichO' cephalic). 


72-5 and under 75 


3 


Medium heads 
(Meso-cephalic). 


^ 75 and under 77*5 . 6 

I 77*5 and under 80 , j 8 


5_10_15_20_25_30 


1 

1 i 

1 

— 10 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 ' 

1 ; 

1 

♦♦-17 i 


35 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 





























Broad heads 
(Brachy-cephalic). 


Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Mesopic (Medium) 


PRO-OPIC 

(Prominent). 



80 and under ^2'5 . 

' 9 



*9 ^ 



82-5 and under 85 . 

9 


1 


19 




85 and under 87*5 . 

7 



—15 





87*5 and under 90 . 

2 

♦♦♦♦- 

4 







I90 and over . 

2 

♦♦♦♦- 

4 






^OSE. 










rUnder 50 

2 

♦♦♦♦- 

j4 





1 

I 


50 and under 5 5 

4 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

t 





1 

j 


55 and under 60 

II 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-23 




60 and under 65 

1 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦-32 


,65 and under 70 

8 

♦♦—>7 




j 70 and under 75 . ! 

.5 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

—10 




1 

] 75 and under 80 . 

j 

3 1' 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

i 

♦-6 






OF NOSE. ! 

! 


! 

i 





1 

! 

1 

. 110 and under 113 . ; 

I 2 , 

1 





i 


^113 and under 116 . 

i t 

i 

1 




i i 

1 1 

i 


116 and under 119 . ' 

1 « 

2 !♦♦♦♦-; 

^ 1 

4 

1 




1 


119 and under 122 . 

.1 j. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-23 


1 


122 and under 125 . 

1 

.6 j. 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

1 

♦♦♦-33; 


125 and under r28 . 

6 ♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ 



1 



^128 and over . 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦- 23 j 





v3 
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SERIATIONS. 


TURKO-IRANIAN TYPe. 
Type Specimen: Dehwar. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

STATURE. 

G.M. 

(Cephalic Index.) 

Average 

817 

(Nasal Index.) 

1 Average . . . . 

74*3 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 
Average .... 

118 

Average 

164*2 

Maximum 

91 

j Maximum 

98 

Majdmum .... 

130 

Maximum 

. i8o*8 

Minimum 

72 

1 

1 Minimum 

60 

Minimum .... 

109 

Minimum 

. 148*8 

Range . , . . 


j Range 

• 38 

Range .... 

21 

Range . 

• 32 


Indices. 


Number 

of 

subjects* 


Long heads 

(Dolicho-cepbalic). 

Medium heads 
(Meso-cephalic). 


Broad heads 

(Bracby-cepbalic). 


HEAD. 

Under 75 . 


j 75 a 
177*5 


10 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 _ ^ 


30 


8 


75 and under 77*5 . 

•5 and under 80 
80 and under 82*5 
82*5 and under 85 
A 85 and under 87*5 
1 87*5 and under 90 
v.^ and over 


22 

30 

50 

54 

26 

8 

2 


♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-13 

♦-I 1 


-27 


35 




PEOPLE OF INDIA. 



































^ Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine) 

Platv-opic 

(Flat). 

Mes-opic 

(Medium). 


Pro-opic 

(Prominent). 


Short 

Below mean 
Above mean 
Tall . 


NOSE. 

j Under 65 

(65 and under 70^ 
‘70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
80 and under 85 
[ 85 and over 

ROOT OF NOSE. 

j Under no 

I no and under 113 

113 and under 116 . 
116 and under 119 
119 and under 122 . 
122 and over 
STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

1 Under 160 
■ ' 5 ' 3 " 

I 160 and under 16*; 

) 165 and under 170 . 
' 5 ' 5 ^- 5 ' 7 ' 

j 170 and over 


I s' 7" 


22 

32 

50 

44 

40 

12 




♦♦♦♦♦ 


J 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


16 

36 

79 

S6 

20 


34 

76 

62 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦-I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-18 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

—10 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 




28 !♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦-17 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

«4 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦-22 

—20 


-2S 


♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-28 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦-35 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦-31 




♦♦♦-38 


X 

< 


' 
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SERSATIONS. 


TURKO-IRANIAN TYPE. 

Type SpecimenKakar. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

(Cephalic Index,) 

PROPORTIONS OF 

(Ncisal Index.) 

NOSE. 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 

STATURE. 

C.M. 

Average 

8i’9 

I Average - 

. 69*6 

Average .... ii6*6 

Average . 

; 168 

Maximum .... 

90 

1 

1 Maximum, 

. 88 

Maximum . . .124 

Maximum 

, 188-2 

Minimum .... 

74 

1 Minimum . 

. 60 

Minimum. . . .107 

Minimum. 

. 157*0 

Range .... 

16 

1 „ 

1 Range 

. 28 

Range . . . . 17 

Range 

. 31*2 


Indices. 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


Long heads 

(Dolicho-cephalic). 

Medium heads 
(Meso-cephalic). 


Broad heads 

(Bracby-cephalic). 


HEAD. 

I Under 75 
j 75 and under 77*5 
] 77*5 and under 80 
80 and under 82*5 
82*5 and under 85 
85 and under 87*5 
^87*5 and over . 


10 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 25 


30 


35 


6 

18 
40 
22 

19 

5 


i 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


-5 I 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
!♦♦♦♦-4 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦-16 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦-17 


i 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I 

20 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦-36 






PEOPLE OF INDIA, 




































NB 


NOSES 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


NOSE. 

r Under 65 
V65 and under 70 
/'70 and under 75 
J 75 and under 80 
1.80 and under 85 

I 85 and over 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine). 

ROOT OF NOSE.^ 

Platy-opic (Flat). Under no 

Mes-opic (Medium), 


Pro-opic 

(Prominent), 


110 and under 113 
113 and under 116 
ir6 and under 119 . 
119 and under 122 . 
,122 and over . 

STATURE. 

(Centimetres ) 


Short 

Below mean 
Above mean 


) Under 160 
^ 5 ' 3 " 


f 160 and under i6< . 
I S' 3 '- 5 'S' 


(165 and under 170 . 
^ S' 5 "~ 5 ' 7 " 


Tall. 


11 70 and under 175 

J 5 ' 7 "“- 5 ' 9 " 

117s and over 

I 5' 9" 


2 

*3 

33 

36 

20 

8 


9 

25 

34 


35 



►♦♦♦♦< 

►♦♦♦♦♦ 


* ♦♦♦♦-« 

► ♦♦♦♦♦ 


- ♦♦♦♦<« 

►♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦<« 

>♦♦♦♦- 

9 

j ; 

♦♦♦♦4 

>♦♦-7 


j 1 

1 

♦-It 



1 

1 ! 

♦♦—2 



i 

j 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦—!2 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ •« 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-18 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦-7 

i 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-8 j 

! 

i 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦!■ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦•4 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

I 

♦♦♦♦♦• 

♦♦♦♦♦• 

♦♦♦♦♦4 

♦♦♦♦♦'< 

♦♦♦♦♦^ 

►♦♦♦♦• 

^♦♦♦♦-# 

j♦♦♦♦♦j♦♦♦-S 

1 



♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦—29 


*,34 


29 


♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-32 


'—,70 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


♦ 31 


X 
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TURKO-IRANIAN TYPE. 
Type Specimen : Med. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

(Cepbalic Index.) 

Average . .82*0 

Maximnm . . . . .92 

Bfinimum.72 

Range.20 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

(Nasal Index.) 

Average.68 *i 

Maximum.92 

Minimum.S3 

Range . 39 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF ROOT OF NOSE. 
(Orblto-Nasal Index.) 

lit ^ 

Minimum . O 

27 ^ 

Range ...••••' S 

■ _ __- cq 

Ikdxcss. 

Number 

of 

subjects. 

Percentage on number of tubjeett. ^ 

c; 10 15 20 25 30-^ 

HEAD. 

longheads j 7 oand under 72-5 . 

(DoUcho-cephalic). (72*5 and under 75 . 

l 75 and under 77*5 . 

Medium heads 

(Meso-cephalic). (77*5 and under 80 . 

r8o and under 82*5 . 

Bhoad HEADS 1 82-5 and under 85 . 

(Brachy-cephalic). | gj and under 87-5 . 

V87*5 and over . 

1 

1 

5 

5 

! 13 

i ^5 

! '8 

1 10 

i 6 

♦-I 

♦-I 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦4 

44444 

♦-6 

44444 

44444 

44444 

■j 44444 

>1444-8 

I 

44444 

'44444 

|44444 

' 444-13 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

! 

'♦-16 , 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦ 

1 i 

i. 

1 , ■ ■ 
;44-32 ’ 

•i 

U 1 ' 





























NOSE. 





^50 and under 55 . 

6 


j 


Fine noses 

55 and under 60 . 

3 

♦♦♦♦- 

\ 

-4 

I 


(Leptorhiae). 

60 and under 65 . 

II 

1 

•:4444 - 

I 4 


^65 and under 70 . 

24 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

'4444444444 


'70 and under 75 . 



44444 44444 

Medium noses 
(M esorhine). 

75 and under 80 . 

1 

! 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

!♦♦♦♦♦ 

44444 

—15 ! 


^80 and under 85 . 

i 2 

♦♦♦-3 

1 

1 



Broad noses 
(PL atyrhine). 

j-Ss and over . 

1 

! 2 

♦♦♦-3 




ROOT OF NOSE. 


J 




Mes.okc 1 

(Medium^ i 

► Xio and under X13 . 

I 

1 

♦ 

♦ 





'116 and under xi9« 

r 

1 

♦ 

♦ 





11$ and under 122. 

8 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

4444 - 

14 


122 and under 125. , 

' 8 . 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

4444 - 

14 j 

Pro-opi€ 

(Prominent). 

125 and under 128. 

14 - 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

44444 

j 

128 and under 131. 

10 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ <♦♦♦ 

44444 

♦♦—17 j 


131 and under 134. 

9 ' 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

44444 

♦—16 j 


134 and under 137. 

4 * 

f 4444 

1 

♦ 

4 


i 


137 and over. . - 

♦ 

♦ 

1 

1 


j 


-30 


I 

I . 


a. 




IV. 


































miSTtiy 


SERIATIONS. 

jndo-aryan type 




Type Specimen ; Rajput. 



l»ROPORTIONS OF HEAD, j 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

STATURE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 


(Nasal Index.) 


(OrbitO'Nasal Index,) 


C. M. 

Average .... 

72‘4 

Average . . . . 

71’6 

Average . . . . aI7’9 

Average . 

. 174*8 

Maximum. i . . 

81 

Maximum 

91 

Maximum . . .129 

Maximum 

. 192-4 

Minimum .... 

64 

Minimum. . . . 

‘ 53 

Minimum . . .107 

j Minimum 

. 165*4 

Range .... 

^7 

Range . . . . 

38 

Range , . . 22 

i Range 

! 

. 27 




Indices. 

Number 

of 

subjects. 

HEAD. 


Very long heads 

) 


(Hyper-dolicho- 
c^halic). 

[•Under 70 

71 

Long heads 

j 70 and under 72*5 

1 

(Dolicho-cephalic). 

172-5 and under 75 

loS 

Medium heads 

f 75 and under 77*5 

65 

Meso-cephahc). 

\77’5 3-nd under 80 

19 

Broad heads 

(Brachy-cephnlic). 

^80 and over 

6 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15_20_2^ 


30 


35 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 
.♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

;♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

!♦♦♦♦♦-s 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦->7 


. 1 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦-26 


♦-36 


♦-« 


fEOPLE OF INDIA. 


























MiNisr/f^ 



NOSK. 


. 

Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(P latyrliine). 


Platy-opic (Flat). 
Mes-opic (Medium), 


Pro-opic (Prominent) 


Above mean 


Taix. 




/Under 60. . , 

11 

■1 60 and under 65 

39 

V65 and under 70 

98 

'70 and under 75 

136 

- 75 and under 80 

79 

^80 and under 85 

44 

|85 and over ’ . 

13 

IF NOSE. i 


Under no 

2 

110 and under 113 

26 

"113 and under 116 

90 

116 and under 119 

144 

119 and under 122 . 

102 

,122 and over 

56 

—Centimetres. j 


/165 and under 170 

• 58 

1 5' 5"—S' 7" j 

/170 and under 175 . * 

5' 7 "— 5 ' 9" 

‘59 

17s and under 180 . 

i';6 

] S'9"—S'li' 

1 180 and over . . ■ 

47 

\. S 3Jid over. 

^^ ' 



I 


♦♦♦-3 j 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-3 ! 


♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-23| 


I 


♦-I 


♦♦—32 


‘9 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-22 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-'3 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦-! >4 


♦♦♦♦♦|♦♦♦♦♦|♦♦♦♦-34 
♦♦♦♦-24 


♦♦♦♦♦;♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦-1I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦-38 

♦♦-37 




O 






APPEND/X IV. 




























of WDM 



SE RIATION S. 

INDO-ARYAN TYPE. 
Type Specimen; Chuhra. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 


Average . 
Maximum 
Minimum . 
Range 


73*4 

82 

68 

14 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 

Average . . . . 75 *^ 

Maximum . . .94 

Minimum. . . .60 

Range . . . .34 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 

Average . . . * ii 5*3 

Maximum . . .123 

Minimum . . .108 

Range . . . • 15 


STATURE. 


Average . 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Range 


Indices* 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


HEAD. 

Very long j 

HE.^ns > Tinder 70 

(Hyper-dolicho ^ ^ 

cephalic). J 


Long heads 
Dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 

Medium he.\ds 
(Meso-cepha- 
lic.) 

Broad heads 
(Brachy- 
oephalio).: 


IS 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

20 25 3Q 


35 


40 


70 and under 72*5 
72-5 and under 75. 
75 and under 77*5' 
77*5 and under 80. 

180 and over 


29 

17 

5 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

!♦♦♦♦♦ 

!♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦-6 




-2:5 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


C, M. 

166*6 

i8o*3' 

153*4 

27*9 




Qt 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 































NOSES 


NOSE.\ 

[Under 6o 

uviesornme). 

- -v 

^ >85 and over 
ROOT OF NOSE, 
j-Under no 

^^Medium). } * ' 13 

[113 and under r 16. 
pRO-opic J 116 and under 119. 
(Prominent), j 119 and under 122. 

(122 and over . 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine) 


Platy-opic 

(Flat). 


Short 


(Under 160 . 

f 5 ' 3" 

Below mean. | and under 163 

' S 3 —5 5 

Above mean . ■( and under 1^70 

’ 5 .•) —5 7 

[ 170 and under 175 

5' S' 9" 

'Tatt J 175 under 180 

I 180 and over 
5' 11 " 


26 

26 

7 

I 


I 

4— « 



3 

4444- 

4 


7 

44444 

4444 

9 

34 

,44444 

44444 

44444 

12 

44444 

44444 

44444 

20 1 

44444 

44444 

44444 

1 

3 i 

4444- 

1 



3 ♦♦♦♦ 

r 7 ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


8 ♦♦♦♦4 
17 :♦♦♦♦♦ 

i 

24 :♦♦♦♦♦ 

25 !♦♦♦♦♦ 

4 !♦♦♦♦♦ 

2 


♦♦♦♦♦!♦•♦ ,♦♦♦♦4 >4-42 

444>44 


♦♦444 44444 


44444 

44444 

444-8 


444444-21 


44444 44444 44444 44444 444-33 


44444 


44444 

44444 

44444 

44444 

-S 


— 10 

44444 

44444 

44444 


444444444444444 , 444-33 


I 

i ; I 

4444444444 44444-21 
44.4.4.4 44444 44444 : 4 - 30 
444444-31 
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SERIATIONS. 


SCYTHO-DRAVIDIAN TYPE. 
Type Specimen : Nagar Brahman. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. | 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE 

statur'e. 


(Cephalic Index.) 


(Nasal Index.) 


(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 


C.M. 

Average . 

797 

Average . . . . 

73*1 

Average . . .116-7 

Average . . . » 

. 164*3 

Maximum 

90 

Maximum 

90 

Maximum . 124 

Maximum . 

178*8 

Minimum .... 

71 

Minimum. 

57 

^linimum. . . .108 

Minimum . 

. 151*3 

Range .... 

19 

Range . . . . 

33 

Range .... 16 

Range 

27.5 


Indices. 


Long heads 

(Dolicho.-cephalic). 

Medium heads . 
(Meso-cephalic). 


HEAD. 

t 


70 and under 72*5 
72-5 and under 75 


Broad heads 

(Brachy-cephalic). 


Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


175 and under 77*5 
I 77*5 and under 80 

180 and under 82*5 
j82*5 and under 85 
[85 and under 87*5 
[87*5 and over . 

NOSE. 

( under 65 . 

) 65 and under 70 


Number 

1 

! subjecls. 

5 

4 

♦♦♦♦- ^ 

11 

!♦♦♦♦♦ ■ 

*3 

!♦♦♦♦♦ 

26 

!♦♦♦♦♦!' 

22 


10 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

11 

♦♦♦♦♦; 

3 

♦♦♦-j j 

13 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

j 20 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


Perceniage on number of subject.s. 

IQ _ 15 _ 20^ 


30 




♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦—22 


-26 


35 


Sl 


C*3 

§ 

I 

I 





























MiNisr^^ 



:dium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


: 70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
' 80 and under 83 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine). 


I 


85 and over 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

Platv-opic (Flat). , 107 and under 110 
j no and under 113 


Mes-qpic 

(Medium). 


Pro-opic 

(Prominent). 


Short 


Below mean 


Above mean 


Tall 


1113 and under ii6 
}ii 6 and under 119 
1.119 and under 122 
(122 and over . 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

{ Under 155 
5' I' 

155 and under i6c 
S' 3" 

j 160 and under 165 
* < 5' 3"—S' 5" 

(165 and under 170 , 
' t 5' 5"~-5' 7' 

170 and under 175 , 
5' 7^—5' 9-^ 

I X75 and over . 

S' 9"^ 


♦—16 


♦ ♦♦♦♦: — 25 




2 ♦♦-2 

9 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-9 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦-29 

" 11 !« ♦♦♦♦♦ ************************ 

5 5 


— 134 


3 '♦♦♦-3 , 

23 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦-3 

33 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦#>♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 4 — 33 j 

i 

22 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-22 

3 ♦♦♦— 3 
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SERIATIONS. 


SCYTHO-DRAVIDIAN TYPE. 

Type Specimen: Prabhu. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 
Average . . . . 

Maximum 
Minimum 

Range . . . . 


(Nasal Index.) 

79*9 Average .... 75*8 

S9 Maximum , . -93 

70 Minimum . .60 

19 Range . . . -33 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 

root of nose. 

(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 
Average . . . . ii 3*4 

Maximum. . . .121 

Minimum. . . ,106 

Range . . . .15 


STATURE. 


Average 

Maximum 

IMinimum 

Range 


Indices. 


Long heads 

(Dolicho-cephalic). 

Medium heads 
(Meso-cephalic). 

Broad heads 

(Brachy-cephalic.) 


Fine noses 
(Leptcrtiine). 


HEAD. 

( 70 and under 72*5 
\ 72*5 and under 75 

) 75 and under 77*5 
I 77’5 and under 80 

180 and under 82*5 
182*5 and under 85 
'.85 and under 87*5 
187*5 and o\^er . 

NOSE. 

60 and under 65 
65 and under 70 


Number 

of 

subjects, 


13 

24 


Percentage on number of subjects, 

15 _ _ ^5 

1 ' 




30 




25 
's 

2 2 


6 

13 


♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦♦♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




-25 


C.M. 

1627 

181*4 

150*4 

31 


35 


St 


Ixxvi PEOPLE OF INDIA. 






























IDItJM NOSES 

(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine). 


Platy-opic 

(Flat). 

Mes-opic 

(Medium). 

Pro-optc 

(Prominent). 


Short . . 

Below mean 
Above mean 

Taix • • 


I 70 and under 75 
<75 and under 80 
( 80 and under 85 

fSs and under 90 
\ 90 and over 

ROOT OF NOSE. 

I Under 107 - 
I 107 and under no 

j no and under 113 

113 and under 116 
116 and under 119 
119 and under 122 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 


'Under 155. 

5' 1" 

155 and under 160 

5' I'—5' 3' 

\ 160 and under X65 
1 5 ' 3 "— 5 ' 5 " 

) 165 and under 170 
• i 5' 

[170 and under 175 
5' 7'—5' 9* 

175 and over .. 

S' 9" 




29 ♦♦♦♦♦ 

23 ♦♦♦♦♦ ^ ^ 

‘7 


7 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-7 
5 ♦♦♦♦♦-5 


8 


I 


I ♦-! 

'4 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


'4 


30 44.44.4.-30 | 

5 .♦♦♦♦♦-s 


9 ' }♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦-:9 

I : i 

i : i 

27 ♦»♦♦♦»♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-^7 i 

' t ' I I : I i 

i ! ~ i ! I 

21 ♦ »»4'» ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦♦-21 ! I 

■' i i i i ' i 


♦♦-2 


I 
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SERIATIONS. 


SCYTHO-DRAVIDIAN TYPE. 



Type Specimen ; Coorg. 


PROPOEllONS OF HEAD, i 

1 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 1 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 1 

ROOT OF NOSE. j 


STATURE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 


(Nasal Index.) 


(Orbito-Nasal Index.) ! 



0 . M. 

Average .... 

79*9 ; 

Average . 

. 

72-0 

Average . . . 120 i 

Average 

• 

1687 

Maximum 

89 ! 

Maximum 

. 

. 86 

Maximum . . . • 130 

Maximum 

. 

182*0 

Minimum .... 

74 ' 

1 Minimum. 


6i 

Minimum .... 108 | 

Minimum 

. 

158*0 

Range .... 

15 

j Range 

• 

‘ 25 

Range.22 

1 Range 

. 

24*0 

Ikoices. 


1 Number 
of 

1 subjects. 


5 

Percentage on number of subjects. 

10 IS 20 25 

30 35 



HEAD. 


Lohg heads 

{Dolicho-cephaiic). 

Medium heads 
(Mesocephalic). 


Broad heads 

(Buichy-cephalic). 


FiWE NOSES 
(LeptorhineV 


j 72*5 and under 75 . 

\ 75 and under 77*5 • 
(77*5 under 80 . 

i 80 and under 82*5 . 
<82*5 and under 85 . 
{85 and over 


NOSE. 

160 and under 65 
165 and under 70 


? \ 



PEOPLE OF INDIA. 





























edivm nosbs 
(Mesorhine). 


I 


70 and nnder 7$ 
75 and under 80 




Broad noses 
(Piatyrhine). 


Platy-opic 

(Flat). 

Mbs-opic 

(Medium). 


Pro-opic 

(Prominent). 


Short 

JBelow mean 
4bove mean 


^^113 and under ri6 
* 116 and under 119 
119 and under 122 
122 and under 125 
125 and under 128 
.128 and over . 


STATURE. 

Centimetres. 


1 Under 160 . . 

\ 5 ' 3" 

(160 and under i6t{ 

} S' 3 "—S' 5 " 
j 165 and under 170 

S' 5"—S' 7" 

170 and under 175 

5' 7"—5' 9" 

175 and under 180 
5' II' 

180 and over . 

, 5' 11' 


80 and under 85 
I 85 and over . . : 

ROOT OF NOSE. 

I 107 and under no . • 

I no and under 113 . • 






2 


-3 




ttttt » ♦♦"» ♦ ♦ w 

N4-6 


♦ ♦♦♦■♦-35 



♦-3' 


% 




5 

I 


s 


OQ 


Tall. 































DRAVIDIAN TYPE: S. INDIA. 

Type Specimen : Vellala (Good Sudra). 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

(Cephalic Index.) 

Average . 74*1 

Maximuzn . 81*1 

. . . . 67’9 

Range ...... 13-2 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

(Nasal Index.) 

Average . 73*^ 

Maximum 91*5 

Minimum ..... 60’8 

Range . 307 

STATURE. 

C. M. ^ 

Average . 162*4 

Maximum . 172*8 ^ 

Minimum . IS3*2 ^ 

Range . ^ 

S 

Number 

Indices. I ot 

Isubjecu. 

j 

§ 

Percentage on number of subjects. 

q 10 IS 20 25 30 35 

HEAD. ! 

! 

V'BRY LONG HEADS J j 

(Hyper-dolicho- V Under 70 . • ] 2 

cephaUc). ) | 

long heads j 70 and under 73-5 • ! 12 

(DoUcho-cephalic). | _ ,3 

MEDIUM HEADS ( 75 aud under 77-S • | 9 

(Meso-cephalic). -j g^, , : * 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

i 

1 

i 

r i 


i 

i 

1 1 

1 i 

1-30 

'♦♦-32 

1 

i 






























X 

2 . 




















































of wow 



SERIATIONS. 


DRAVIDIAN TYPE; S. INDIA. 

Type Specimen ; Mukkuvan, 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 


STATURE. 


erage 

(Cephalic Index.) 

• 75-1 

Average 

(Nasal Index.) 

. 810 

Average 

C. M. 

. 163-1 

Mrximum 


00 

Maximum . 


. 104*8 

Maximum . 

. I 77'8 

Minimum 


. 68-6 

Minimum . 


. 62-5 

Minimum , 

. 150-8 

Range . 

. 

14*9 

Range 


. 42-3 

1 Range 

. * . 27 *0 


In DICKS. 


HEAD. 


Very long heads 
(Hyper-dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 


iu 


Under 70 


Long heads 
(Dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 


Medium heads 
(Meso-cephalic), 


Broad heads 
(Brachy- 
cephalic). 


I 70 and under 72*5 
^72*5 and under 75 
\ 7 S and under 77*5 
) 77*5 and under 80 
^ 80 and under 82*5 
I 82‘5 and under 85 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

I5 20 25^ 


30 


7 

10 

12 

8 








-18 


-25 


35 


—30 


( 3 t 


Ixxxii , PEOPLE OF INDIA. 





































Fine noses 
(Ijeptorhiiie). 


Medium noses 
(Mfisorhine). 


Brj0ad noses 
' (Platyrhine). 


Short . 


Below MEAN . 


Above :.iean . 


Tall 


NOSE. 

I Under 70 

'70 and under 75 
- 75 and under 80 
v8o and under 85 
^85 and under 90’ 
90 and under 95 
95 and under 100 
lioo and over . 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

Under 155 
5 ' I" 

155 and under 160 
S' 1 "—S' 3" 

j 160 and under idq 
‘ < 5'3W5" 

165 and under 170 

5 ' f 

170 and over . 

5 ' 7 ^ 


I 



% 
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PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 
(Cephalic Index.) 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum , , . . , 

Range . . 


76-5 

84 

68 

16 


Indicks. 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


HEAD. 

Very long heads 1 
(Hyper-dolicho- J- Under 70 
cephalic). \ 

Long heads 
(Dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 


[ 70 and under 72*5 
( 72*5 and under 75 


SERIATIONS. 


DRAVIDIAN TYPE: RAJPUTANA. 

Type Specimen : Bhil. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 

(Nasal Index.) 

Average. 

84*1 

STATURE. 

Average .... 


C. M." 

. 162*9 

Maximum . 

. 

105 

Maximum .... 

• 

. 176*4 

Minimum . 

. 

63 

Minimum .... 

• 

147-6 

Range 

. 

. 42 

Range .... 

• 

. 28-8 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15_20_25_30 


35 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


Medium heads \ 
(Meso-cephalic). 

Broad heads 
(Brachy- 
cephalic). 


75 and under 77*5 
77*5 and under 80 

{ 80 and under 82-5 
82*5 and under 85 


56 

48 

37 

28 

8 


—10 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 






♦♦♦♦- .4 


40 




PEOPLE OF INDIA. 






































miST/fy 


{ 

i 



NOSE. 


Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorliine). 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine). 


j- Under 70 

f 70 and under 75 
N 75 and under 80 
( 80 and under 85 

{ 85 and under 90 
90 and under 95 
95 and under 100 
100 and over 


STATURE. 


Centimetre. 


Short . 

Below mean 

Above mean 

Tall . 


Under 155 

155 and under 160 
. S'I"— 5 ' 3 " 


/160and under i6‘; 
’ ^ S' 3 "— 5 ' 5 " 


/ 165 and under i7u 
■ ^ 5 ' 5 "— 5 ' 7 " 

170 and over . 
5 7 




42 

53 

43 [i 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




29 

16 




♦♦♦♦♦ 


«7 

33 

84 

43 

23 


— 1‘4 


'—8 

♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦-11 


'§L 




-42 


< 


u 
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SERIATIONS. 





DRAViDIAN TYPE : CHUTIA NAGPUR, 
Type Specimen : Santal. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 


STATURE. 



(Cephalic Index.) 


(Nasal Index.) 



C. M. 

Average 

. 

. 76*1 

Average. 

. 88*8 

Average . ... 

. . . i6i*4 

Maximum . 

. 

. 88 

Maximum . . . . . 

no 

Maximum 

. 177-0 

Minimum . 

. 

. 69 

! ^Minimum ..... 

. 74 

Minimum . 

Ml 

KJX 

6 

Range 

. 

. 19 

Range . . . . • 

. 36 

Range 

1 

26'0 


Indices. 


HEAD. 

Very long he;!wDS | 

(Hyper-dolicho- J-Under 70 
cephalic). ) 


Long he.\ds 
(Dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 


Number 

of 

subject-'. 


10 


j 70 and under 72*5 
i 72 5 and under 75 


, (75 and under 77*5 

Medium heads 

(Meso-cephaUc). gg ; 


1 I 

25 

2S 

21 


♦-I 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 25 _ 

i 


30 


35 


40 




♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ -21 


-25 


-28 


Ixxxvi PEOPLE OF INDIA. 





























Broad heads 
(Brachy- 
cephalic). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine). 


Short 


Below mean 

Above mean 

Tall 


'So and under 82*5 
82*5 and under 85 
^85 and over 
NOSE. 

'70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
^80 and under 85 
rSs and under 90 
190 and under 95 
95 and under 100 
^100 and over . 
STATURE. 
Centimetres. 

Under 155 


155 and under 160 
5' I"—5' 3" 

f 160 and under 165; 
l 5 ' 3 '-S' 5 ' 

( 165 and under 170 
I 5'5W7" 


/170 
* I 5 ' 


and over 
7 " 


12 

25 

43 


♦-* 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

20 
♦ 

26 
16 
>5 




♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


-3 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦44 ♦ »;♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦-16 ' 

-M 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


-17 1 


^—26 


-25 


ScSi 


♦♦♦♦♦ 




—43 
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SERIATiONS 



DRAVIDIAN TYPE : S. INDIA. 

Type Specimen ; Paniyan (Jungle Tribe). 


HEAD. 

VkRY LONG') 

HEADS I 

(Hyper-do- VUnder 70 
Hchocep- I 
halic). J 


i 72-5 I 

(DoUcho- j 72-5 and im- 
cephalic). J der 75 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-8 

1 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

—20 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


—32 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 



STATURE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 



(Nasal Index.) 





C. M. 

Average 

• 

. 74*0 

Average . 

. 

95*1 

Average 


• 

. 157 * 4 ' 

Maximum . 

, 

. 8ri 

Maximum 

. 

, io8’6 

Maximum . 

• 

• 

. 171*6 

Minimum . 

• . • 

. 68*4 

Minimum . 


. 72*9 

Minimum . 

• 

• 

. 152*0 

Range 

• 

. 127 

Range . 

* 

. 357 

Range 


• 

. 19*6 

Indices. 

iP 



Percentage on number of subjects. 





5 3 

I- 9 

5 

10 

m 20 25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

SO 


i • 


(CT 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
































I o M \ 75 aud un- 
^ CADS der 77*5 

Meso-ce- j 77s and un- 
phalic). ) der 80 


B R o A D 'I 

HEADS 1^80 and under 

(Brachy- j 82*5 

cephalic). J 


!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


NOSE. 


Medium poapd under 

NOSES ■! o 1 J 

J I 80and under 


(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(P latyrhine), 


85 

^85 and un 
j der 90 
190 and un- 
I der 95 
95 and un¬ 
der 100 
100 and 
^ over 


STATURE. 

Centimetres, 


Short 


( Under 155 

5' I" 

. -.155 and 
under 160 
Is'i" 5'3 
I 160 and 
Below mean.-'j under 165 

UV~5'5" 

I 170 and 
-[ over 

I 5' 7" 


Tall 


!♦♦♦♦- 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 




5 !♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


13 




♦♦♦♦♦ 


-12 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


^ — 16 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


24 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


-32 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


—40 


♦♦♦♦♦ ❖♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




.—52 
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SERIATIONS 


ARYO-DRAVIDIAN TYPE. 

Type Specimen ; Brahman of the United Provinces. 


Very long heads 
(Hyper-dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 

Long heads 
(■Dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 

Medium heads 
(Meso-cephalic). 


Under 70 

^ 70 and under 72*5 
I 72-5 and under 75 
j 75 and under 77*5 
^77*5 and under 8u 


16 




—16 


24 


34 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

I 1 1 < 


% 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

(Cephalic Index.) 

Average . . . . . - 73 '^ 

Maximum . . .... 84 

Minimum ...... 66 

Range . . - • • .18 

PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. STATURE. 

(Nasal Index.) j 

Average ...... 74‘6 Average ...•■• 9 * 

Maximnm ..... lOO . Maximum . . • • • >87 9 

Minimum.60 Minimum .‘ 42‘2 

Range.40 Range . 457 

j" - Indices, 

Number 

of 

subjects. 

Percentage on number of subjects. 

5 10 15 20 25 30 35 



1 1 i 


•5 

9 


— 34 


PEOPLE OP INPIA. 
































, AD HEADS , 

;Brachy-cephalic). J o'' ®*' 


Fime nosks 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(Platyrliine). 


Short 


Below mean 


Above mean 


Tall 


NOSE. 

^ 6o and under 65 
I 65 and under 70 
► and under 75 
/S and under 80 
[80 and under 85 
/’S s and under 90 
190 and under 95 
95 and under 100 
, 100 and over 


f70; 


• STATURE. 


Centimetres. 


\ Under 160 


* I 


5 3 


I 160 and under 165 
* ' 5 ' 3 "— 5 ' 5 " 

\ 165 and under 170 
’ < 5 ' 5 "- 5 ' 7 " 


\ 170 and over 

I 

» ? / 


10 

•7 

24 

»3 

5 

4 

I 

I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


/8 

37 

33 




♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦ 

♦ -I 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

-S 
4 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


—10 , . 

♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦ -17, 


I 


♦♦-12 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


— 18 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 37 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-33 




5 

I 




r’' 


!o 


-X 

































SERIATIONS. 


ARYO-DRAVIDIAN TYPE. 

Type Specimen . Chamar of the United Provinces. 




PROPORTIONS OF HEAD, 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 


STATURE. 



(Cephalic Index.) 



(Nasal Index.) 





C.M. 

Average 


. 72*8 Average . 

• 

. 

. 86-0 

Average . 



163-0 

Maximum . 

. 

. 81 Maximum 


. 

. 109 

Maximum . 

• 

• 

. 176*5 

Minimum . 

. 

. 67 Minimum 

. 

‘ 

. 64 

Minimum . 


• 

. 152-4 

Range 


. 14 Range 



. 45 

Range 

• 


24*1 


Indices. 

1 

! Number 
of 

subjects. 


5 

10 

Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 25 

30 

35’ 



HEAD. 


Very long heads 
(Hyper-dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 

Long heads 
(Dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 

Medium he.ads 
(Meso- 
cephalic). 




Under 70 

70 and under 72*5 
72*5 and under 75 
75 and under 77*5 
77*5 and under 80 


17 

2j 

38 

15 

5 


i 1 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦-'7 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-23 


-38 


♦♦♦♦♦-s 1 


- 15 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


















yB^OAD HEADS 1 „ 

^^(Brachy-cephalic). \ and over 
NOSE. 

( Under 65 


Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(Platyrhine). 


65 and under 70 
70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
80 and under 85 
85 and under 90 
90 and under 95 
95 and under 100 
100 and over . 


STATURE. 


Centinaetres. 


Short . 
Below mean 

Above mean . 
Tall 


) Under 160 
I 5 ' 3 " 


/ 160 and under i6k 
* 1 5 ' 3 "— 5 ' 5 " 

j 165 and under 170 
’ I 5 ' 5"—5' 7" 

/170 and over . 

‘I 5 ' 7^ 


5 

13 

«9 

25 

27 

3 

6 


♦-I 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦-3 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


32 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-n 
♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


39 !♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


'9 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


-25 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-27 


'8 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

i 






♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-32 
♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦-39 


X 

o 


; 


APPENDIX IV. 
































0 ?WDIA 



SE RIATION S 

IWOHOOLO-DRAVSDIAN ,TYPE. 

Type Specimen ; Kochh. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 

PROPORTIONS OF 

NOSE. 1 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF i 


STATURE. 







1 

ROOT OF NOSE. 

1 




(Cephalic Index.) 


(Nasal Index.) 

1 

(Orbito^Nasal Index.) 

1 





R is ley. Waddell. 


Risley. 

Waddell. 


Risley Waddell. j 


Risley. 

Waddell. 

Average 

• 75’2 

. 767 

; Average 

, 76-6 

80-o 

Average 

no*8 

1 

I 10*0 

1 Average 

i6o*7 


Maximum . 

. 84 

87 

1 Maximum , 

• 92 

109 

Maximum 

121 

121 

Maximum 

. 174*6 

169-5 

Minimum 

. 68 

71 

i Minimum . 

61 

67 

Minimum 

. 104 

93 

Minimum 

. 144*0 

150-2 

Range . 

16 

16 

j Range 

3* 

42 

Range . 

17 

28 

Range 

30*6 

i 9‘3 


WADDELL 


Inoicks. 


HEAD. 

j Under 72*5 


.{ 


Long heads 

(DolichO'Cepha- > 1 

lie). • 72*5 and under 75. i 

1 75 and under 77*5 , \ 

Medium heads f 

(Meso-cephalic). ) 8o. \ 


Broad beads f 
(Bracby-cephalic). i 


f 

•\ 


Number 

of 

subjects. 


*9 

J2 

25 

34 

32 

20 

16 

15 

8 

7 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 25 


30 


35 











S®®-S 



®@®—38 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 



























NOSE. j 

NOSES i ^5 . I 

(Leptorhine). j under 70 . | 

j 70 and under 75 . | 


Medium nosbs 
(Mesorliinc). 


^75 and under 80 . | ^ 
1,80 and under 85 | j 


Broad NOSES 
(Platyrhine). 


( 85 and under 90 


•\ 


Platy-opic 

(Flat). 


Mes-opic 

(Medium). 

PRO-OPIC 

(Prominent). 


90 and over . j 

ROOT OF NOSE. 

( Under 10 r 
101 and under 104 

104 and under 107^ 

107 and under no| 

^110 and under ii3| 

113 and under! 16. { 
116 and over . . { 


Short 

Below mean 
Above mean 
Tall . 


STATURE.— Centimetres. 

[Under 155 f 

J 5' I" • *1 

I 155 and under 160 f 1 
' 5' i"~5' 3" I 

i t6o and under 165 I 

• I 5' 3"-5' 5" I 

I 165 and under 170 /' 

M 5 ' 5 ^ 7 " 

J 170 and over . 

* 1 5' 7^ 


12 
5 

23 
8 

3^ 

J 9 

25 

29 

5 

13 

3 
M 

4 

2 

8 

15 

30 

24 

40 

27 

»9 

10 

3 

6 

13 

*3 

30 

31 

33 

26 
21 
18 
3 





..®@®®@;®®@©@ 

®®® ®®®®®'®®®®@ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦ 


®®®®® 

@®—2 i 


-5 




-15 

®—16 


♦♦♦-23 


“—21 I 


— 17 

♦♦♦♦ 


♦ 44-4 


If 




- ^ - .444f4-i3 

jpfe# 

♦ 44 - 3 ; 



♦♦444 


♦♦444 

®@@®@ 

♦♦♦♦4 

®- 

'9 


♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦♦♦♦I 30 


♦ -3' 


♦♦444♦♦♦♦♦—40 




—35 


-33 


4—21 

—20 




I 

s 


^js 3 



























of INDIA 



SERiATIONS. 


MONQOLO-DRAVIDIAN TYPE. 

Type Specimen ; Brahman of Bast Bengal. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 



PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. | 

STATURE. 




(Cephalic Index.) 




(Nasal Index.) 





C.M. 

A-verage 

. . • • • 

79'0 

Average . 


. 70‘3 

Average . 

• 

• 

. 165-3 

t 

Maximum 

. 

88 

Maximum 

, 

. 85 

Maximum 

• 

• 

. 179-2 

Minimum 

. • • • • 

70 

Minimum 

. 

. S6 

Minimum 

• 

• 

. 147-4 

Range 

. 

18 

j Range 

• 

. . . . 

. 29 

Range 

• 


. 31-8 

! 

Indices, 

i Number 
of 

subjects. 


5 10 

1 

Percentage on number of subjects. 

15 20 25 30 

35 



Long heajds 
(Dolicho¬ 
cephalic). 


(70 1 
172 - 


Medium heads 
(Meso-cephalic). 


Broad heads 
(Brachy- 
cephalic). 


HEAD. 

and under 7^2‘5 
5 and under 75 
j 75 and under 77*5 
) 77*5 and under 80 
( 80 and under 82*5 


: 82*5 and under 85 


[ 85 and over 


1 

8 

14 

21 

12 

9 

3 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


•^♦-12 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


^ 4 ^ 44 ^ 4444 ' 

-I s': 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


i^L 


people of INDIA. 










































Fine noses 
(Leptorhine). 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(Piatyrhine). 


Short 


Bedow mean. 


Above mean 


NOSE. 

I Under 6o 
< 6o and under 6«; 

I 

I 65 and under 70 
/ 70 and under 75 
75 and under 80 
1,80 and under 85 

18 5 and over 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

( Under 155 
S'x' 

155 and under 160 
5 ' I"— 5 ' 3 " 

/160 and under i6«; 
’I 5'3"~5'5" 

r 165 and under 170 
‘ I 5 ' 5 "— 5 ' 7 " 


Taul 




170 and under 171: 

I 5' 7 "' — 5 ' 9* 

175 and over . 

5 ' 9 " 


4 

8 

19 

20 

14 

2 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 




♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦-3 

♦-* 


2 ♦♦♦-s 

8 ♦♦♦♦♦ 


22 4^444 

, =• '♦♦♦rJ 


4444444—12 

4444444444 

44444 ! 4>444 

I 

I 

44444i444/f4 


44444|44444 
444444-2. 


444 - 28 | 

444^-J29 


44444 

44444 

♦44-'8 


44444 

44444 


4444444-32 


44444 


44-32 




X 

o 

-e 


APPENDIX IV. 




























SERIATIONS 


MONGOLOID TYPE. 

Type Specimen: Ohakma. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 1 

1 

PROPORTIONS OF 

NOSE. 

RELATI\^ PROMINEN'CE OF ! 
ROOT OF NOSE. ! 

STATURE. , 


(Cephalic Index.) 


1 (Nasal Index.) 


(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 

1 

i 

1 



C. M. 

Average 

84*3 

Average . 

. 84-5 

Average.... 

106*4 

Average 

• 

• J 59’5 

) 

Maximum 

96 

Maximum . 

. 105 

Maximum 

112 

Maximum 

• 

. 169*6 

Minimum. 

77 

Minimum . 

• 70 

Minimum . . 

102 

Minimum 

• 

. 149*0 

Range .... 

19 

Range 

t.- 

. 35 

Range .... 

10 

Range . 


20‘6 


InDICU-s- 


t - i 

« o I 

B-a 


L 


10 


15 


Percenuige on number 

20 25 


of subjecii. 

30 


35 


40 


HEAD. 

Medium heads j 77 and under 77-5 j 3 
(Meso-cepha-I 1 

Uc). (77-5 and under 80 I 15 

"80 and under 82-5 ■ 16 

82*5 and under 85 21 

Broad heads 

(Brachy- ->85 and under 87*5 19 

cephalic). 

87-5 and under 90 18 

i 

^90 and over . [ 8 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 4 - 2 ' 
4444444444- 
4444444444- 


44444 
44444444-8 


4444 

444-18 


19 


45 


:§L 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


































warn 



NOSE. j 

[70 and under 75 

Medium noses 

(Meso- 75 and under 80 

rhine). 

'80 and under 85: 

^ ''85 and. under 90.' 
QO and under o? 

. 

rhine), 95 and under 100 

.100 and over 
ROOT OF NOSE. 

roi and under 104 
04and under lo/j 




Platy-opic 

(Flat). 


/“ 


*8 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦♦ -28, 

20 ♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦!-20 

3' 

9 
6 


4-6 




[ 107 and under i loj 


Mes-opic "I , , , 

(Medium). ,noandunderti 3 | 

STATURE. j 

Centimetres. > 


Short. 


rUnder 15s . 

J 5' - 

I I 55 and under iGo 
’ 3 " 

■Rttt O'-'' *rr vv ^ i60 and under 165 

AnovB MEAN f»'’.'audunder^,7o 

’ 5 5 —:: y 


•4 !♦♦♦♦♦ 444*f4-♦♦♦♦-; 14 

45 ^♦♦♦! 444 'f 4 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 45 

37 ♦♦♦♦♦I44444 4444444444I44444 44444 444 -f 4 ♦♦-37 

4 ♦♦♦♦- I 


■9 j 

33 44444 4444444444 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 33 

=3 4 ’f 444 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 44 ''f 4 ^ 4 - 4 - ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ -33 




I 

§ 

s 


' X 

o 


03 


















SERIATIONS. 


MONGOLOID TYPE. 
Type Specimen: Lepcha 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 


(Cephalic Index.) 


1 PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 
(Nasal Index.) 


Average 
Maximum 
MxDimam 
Range . 


79 'S 

90 

73 

17 


Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Range . 


67*2 

83 

59 

24 


RELATRTL PROMINENCE OF 

STATURE. 


ROOT OF NOSE. 




(Orbito-Nasal Index.) 



C. M. 

Average .... 

io8*i 

Average ... 

. I 57'0 

Maximum .... 

113 

Maximum . 

. * 169*0 

Minimum .... 

103 

Minimum . 

. 149*0 

Range. 

10 

Range. 

J 

. 20*0 


InD!CI?> 


lO 


15 


Percentage on number of subjects. 

20 -25_^_ 31 . 


40 


45 


HEAD. 

Long heads j 

(DoUcho- > 72*5 and under 75 
cephalic). ) 

Medium heads f 75 and under 77-5! 
(Meso- 4 j 

cephalic). (^77 *5 and under 8o| 

80 and under 82*5 | 
Broad heads | 

(Brachy- -{82*5 and under 85 | 
cephalic). j 

^85 and over .1 


♦♦♦- 

18 

16 

■o 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 
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PEOPLE OF INDIA. 















































Fine noses 
(Lepto* 
rhine). 


IVfBDIUM NOSES 
(Meso- 
rhine). 


Platy-opic 

(Flat). 


NOSE. 

f Under 6o . 

6o and under 65 . 

^65 and under 70 . 

'70 and under 75 . 

75 and under So .| 

.80 and under 85 . 

ROOT OF NOSE. 

^loi and under 104 

104 and under 107 

107 and under no 

MeS'OPIC 1 , , 

(Medium), juoandunder 113 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

'Under iso 
4 ' 

Short ^ 5 ^ and under 155 

bHORT. Vii'—S'i- 

155 and under 160 
5 ' 1 ^— 5 ' 3 " ’ 

/ i6oand under 165 

Beeow mean -v ^ 

15 3 —:> D 

^ , f 16s and under 170 

Above mean j ^ * 


I . 

'9 4 

■>9 !♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦> 

!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦-7 
6♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦-:'4 

♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ -33 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ -5 


16 


♦-.I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


^ — 26 

♦♦♦♦♦!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦•f ♦♦♦ -25 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ <f 44 ♦'f444 -28 

6 ,44444 44444 

* Three caAcs vriibout dau have been omitted. 
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SERIATIONS. 


MONGOLOID TYPE. 
Type Specimen; KASIA 

Lt.-Col. Waddell. 


1 

PROPORTIONS OF HEAD, j 

PROPORTIONS OF 

NOSE. ! 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
root OF NOSE. 

STATURE. 


(Cephalic Index.) 

i 

(Nasal Index.) 


(^Orbito-Nasal Index.) 



e. M. 

Average . . . . 

78-6 j 

Average . 

. 86-3 

Average .... 

1084 

Average 

156-9 

Maximum . . . 

84 1 

1 Maximum . 

. to 8 

Maximum 

119 

Maximum . 

170*0 

Minimum , . . . 

73 

1 Minimum . 

. 73 

Minimum 

101 

Minimum . 

141*7 

Range . . . . 

13 

1 

! Range 

. 35 

Range .... 

18 

Range 

2 8*3 


lNDICK5i. 


HEAD* 


Percentage on nunjber of subjects. 

15 20 25 


Long heads I 70 and under 72*5 2 

(Dolicho- \ 

cephalic). I 73*5 and under 75 j 5 

Medium HEADS t 75 and under 77-5 ; 22 
(Meso- ^ I 

cephalic). ( 77*5 and under 80 | 36 

Broad HEADS • 80 and under 82*5 j 9 
(Braehy- < j 

cephalic). * 82*5 and under 85 i 6 



35 


40 


45 






-45 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

































NOSE, 


I 



Medium noses 17 ° and under 75 
(Mesorhine). )75 and undergo 
f 'So and under 85 

( 85 and under 90 
90 and under 95 
95 and under \oo 
100 and over ... 

ROOT OF NOSE.f ^ 








Platy-opic 

(FJat). 

Mes-opic 

(Medium). 


j loi and under 104 
< 104 and under 107 
1 107 and under i jo 

I 110 and under 113 

ii 3 andunderi 16 






Pro-opic 
(Prominent). 

over 

STATURE. 

Centimetres. 

[under 150 

4' 11'' i 

} 150 and under 155 ■ 
\ 4'ii"---5'i" , 

155 and under 160 
5' i;~5' 3" 

Below mean. 

ABOVE MEAN . I'Ssandu^d^U 

(170 and over 
M S' 7" 


Short 


Tall 



•80 Vie*. Uir:.. ihis uvaiUble. 


t Only 48 Mca^ruremeiirs available 



O 
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SERiATIONS 




NEGRITO TYPE. 

North Andamans. 

MALE 4. AND FEMALE @ SERIES. 


PROPORTIONS OF HEAD. 


PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 



STATURE. 



(Cephalic Index.) 



(Nasal Index.) 



C. M. 

C. M. 


Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 

Average 

82*0 

81*9 

Average 

92-5 

94‘3 

Average 

148-6 

138*5 

Maximum 

... 88 

88 

Maximum . 

. 115 

*^3 

Maximum. 

156-8 

150-0 

Minimum 

78 

78 

Minimum . 

77 

77 

Minimum 

. . 140*0 

1277 

Range 

lO 

10 

Range 

. 38 

36 

Range 

16-8 

23-3 


InDICEL'. 

Number of 

subjects. 

Percentage on number of subjects. 

1; 10 I? 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

HEAD. 

Medium heads f 77*5 and 

(Meso-cephalic). \ under 80 1 
/ 80 and < 

under 82-5 1 

Broad heads q I 

>l>,,chy-„pha. , 

under 87-51 
87-5 and i 
^ under 901 

11 

7 

21 

25 

12 

14 

5 

3 

I 

1 

1 i 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

^^®®®|®—6 i 

®®— 2 1 

44-22 

®®®®® 

®®®®® 

24 

®®®—28 

4 ® 

4 ® 

♦® 

♦® 

♦® 

1 

1 

1 

1 

♦♦♦♦♦,♦♦-42^ 

@@® ®® ® ®® ®® 

®®®®® 
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PEOPLE OF INDIA. 



























misTffy 



NOSE. 


Medium noses 
(Mesorhine). 


Broad noses 
(P latyrfaine.) 


"75 an<l t 
under 80) 

80 and I 
under 85 ; 

''Ss and f 
under 90 | 

90 and I 

under 95 J 

95 and » 

under lOO] 


S@®®- 4 


5; 



100 and 
Over 


.{| 


Short 


STATURE, 
Centimetres. 
rUnder 135 


13s and under 140 
4' 7r 

140 and under 14; 
4' 7 ^- 4 ' 9 ' 

145 and under 1 50 
4' 9” 4' 1 


?4 


®®®®® ®®®®@ 


®®®®® 

®®®®® 


®®®®® 

®®®®® 


®®®®® ®®®—18 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

®®®®® ®®®®® 


®®®®® ®®®®® 
®®®®®^®®®®® 




50 and under 155 16 j. 






155 and nitder ir>o < 

s' *'-5' 3' 1 


5 i44-f>444444 


—22 

®®®®® 


—20 

®®®®® 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦-28 

®®®®®;—30 


®®®®0—30 


®®®®®’®®®®® ®®®®® 


♦♦♦-28: 

®®®—28 j 


I 


®®®®® 


®®® - 48 | 
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WNISTfiy 


SERIATIONS. 



NEGRITO TYPE. 

South Andamans. 

MALE 4. AND 0 FEMALE SERIES. 




PROPORTIONS OF HEAD 



PROPORTIONS OF NOSE. 



STATURE. 



(Cephalic Index.) 



(Na«ial Index.) 

! 


C. M. 

C. M. 


Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

i 

Female, j 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Average 

. 1 ^ 3 * 0 ' 

827 

Average 

. SS-2 

89*4 

j Average 

. . 148*2 

140.2 

Maximum 

, 90 

87 

1 Maximum 

102 

113 

1 Maximum 

. 159*4 

148-5 

Minimum 

' 79 

79 

1 Minimum 

• 74 

70 

Minimum 

. 138*0 

129*1 

Kange 

. . 11 

S 

1 

j Range 

. -28 

43 

1 Range 

21*4 

19*4 


Inoicrs. 


HEAD. 


M .D!PM HRADS I 77*5 an<l 
f\teso-cephs\iic). \ under 8o 
i So and 


bKOAi> 11 RADS 

(Brachy- 
- cephalic). 


under 82 
82*5 and 
under 85 
85 and ) 

under 87’5 j 
87*5 and 
or over 



Percentage on number of subject.s. 

20 25 30 . _ 


35 


40 


45 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

0000000000 

0000000000 

♦♦-‘2 i 

@@@@—jl 4 



♦♦♦♦♦ 




.—40 


00000 '|C 00 <ic| ■ i)ci 0 C|^jc 0 ii< |)i| ^ 

000000000 @i0 — 3 t> 


I 
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50 


PEOPLE OF IL'DIA. 




























NOSE. 


OSES j 65 and 

(Lepiorhine). ) under 70 

70 and 
under 75 


Mroium nosrs 
(Viesorhine). 


Hroai) NhSES 
( Platyrhine). 


75 and 
under 80 

80 and 
under 85 

85 and 
under 90 

90 and 
under 95 

95 and 
under 100 

ic» and 
<iver. 


•S/fORT. 


STATURE. 

Ccnlimeires. 

f Under 135 

135 and under 140 

4 ' 7 r 

140 and under 14;; 

4' - 4' 9' 

145 and under 150 

4' 9 "'—4 11^ 
150 an.i under i‘;5 
4 ' 

155 and under 160 

5 ' 5' 3" 


I . I 0@—2 


►—2 

1 ®®-2 ; 

i 7 ®®®®^^®®®® 


®®(^®— 14 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


^ ®^^^ 

^ ‘ ^ ®®®®® ®^®®® S®®®S'®®0®0 




I 8 
I 2 




®®®®- 


' 5 4444.4 

' '3 ■®®®®®'^®(®®^i®®®®®|@®®@® 


'( ~ ^'|'| ®® ®®®®®®®-12 

)®®®®®®®®® 
i®;®®®®® ®®®®® 

►4:44444>4444 
3 444444-6 ! 


—30 


24 




6 


®—26 




®®- 




®®®®® ®®®®® ®®®®® ®®®®— 4 

¥444444444444444444444444 

24 


--5O 
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SUMMARY OF 


turko-ir 

WESTERN PUNJAB, NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER PROV 


e 


Name of Tribe 
OR Caste. 


7 Nigar 
So Patlian 


9 

6o 


58* 

100'' 

>9 


Kafir 

Hunza 

Baloch (mixed) 
Hazara 


Lori 


I\T a k h i a n i 
(Pathan) 

Wanechi (Path^) 


76* Dehwar 
Jat . 

loo Pani (Pathan) . 
271 j Balocli 

24*! ^>eh^var 
100 ! A c h a k z 3, i 
(Pathan) 

48* Mir Jats . 

198 Br.lhui 

100 Dohwar 
H2 KTikar (Patlian) 
79 Med . 

77*1 Mengftl (Brahui) 


»Oti 

*3 

33“ 


X'Lrin (Pathfoi) 
rdiMl'tm (Slaves) 
Chhutia 


35"! B.nclija 


Language 
or Dialect. 


DIMENSIONS OF HEAD. 


Locality. 


Length (Glabel- 
lo-occipital). 


Breadth 

(Extreme). 


PROP' 

TIONS 

HEA 


Gepha 

l.NDE 


Burusharki 
Western 
Punjabi 
Ashkun . 
Burusharki 
Western 
Punjabi 
Persian . 


Brahui and 
Gypsy 
(Mokaki) 
Pashto 

Do . 

Dehwari . 
Jadgali . 
Pashto 
Balochi . 

Dehwari . 
Pashto 

Jatki 

Brahni 

Dehwari . 
Pashto 
M a k r a n i 
Balochi 

Brail ui 
Paslito 
Balochi . 
Jadgali . 

Do . 


Nagar 

North-Western 
Punjab. 
Kafirstan 
HuNza . 


Afghanistan 


Quetta and Sa- 
runa. 

Thai 


Thai 


Harnai, 
Ghotiali. 

Babihan, 
Chotiali. 

Mastung 

Sibi 

Do. 

Maxri and Bugti 

Hills and Kacchi 

Kalat . 

Ghaman. Quetta 
Pishin. 

Sibi 

Sarawan C9un- 
try 

Mastung. 

Quetta and Zhob 

Pasni, Gwadur, 
Ghabar and 
Ormara. 

Saruna . 

Pishin 

Baluchistan . 

Hinidan Levy 
Tracts. 

Kila do. . ; 


Average. 

Maximum. 

i Minimum. 

i 

1 

1 Average. 

1 

! Maximum. 

19071 

1198 

‘ ! 

! 180 

143-8 

WES 

151 

185-2 1 

203 

1 165 

141-7 

152 

194-6 

1 199 

1 I9I 

149-6 

160 

192-8 

200 

I8I 

153-0 

165 

179 2 

197 

155 

143-5, 

152 

179-6 

202 

160 

152-8 

168 

177-6 

192 

158 

139*5, 

152 

1 

181-0 

200 

163 

142-1 

159 

178-1 

1*95 

I6I 

141*2 i 

i 155 

1 

i7r4 

200 

165 

142-2 ! 

! 155 

177-8 

196 

160 

141*9 

‘ 15s 

183-9 

198 

168 

147*4 

158 

i8i-8 

205 

161 

146-2 

159 

178-5 

183 

168 

144-4 

160 

1877 

210 

175 

152*4 

17I 

180-1 

200 

162 

146-4 

158 

182*0 

197 

166 

148-4 

165 

I79‘4 

198 

165 

146*6 

159 

184-7 

202 

170 

151*4 

169 

181-4 

200 

170 

148*9 

160 

I79'51 

190 

I6I 

1487 

162 

1821. 

199 ; 

165 

150*9: 

170 

179*01 

188 1 

170 

150*2! 

! 159 

1761 ! 

190 1 

162 

150-2! 

162 

; i74-6| 

190 

i 

162 

1520 

162 


o 


WESTERN PUNJAI 

75*4 79 

76’S ^7 

76*9 Sti 
78-8 ^ St 
80-0 I 95 

85-0 ' 9 i 

baj:.€ 


142 

133 

143 

144 
133 

140 


130 


126 


130 

139 

131 

133 

140 

135 

135 

I3I 

140 

136 


I 3 « 

141 

140 


00 

9c 

78-5 ! 

8; 

79 -^ 


79-2 > 

8^ 

79-8 , 

9 «- 

80-1 

9 ^ 

80-4 ; 

9 - 

80-8 1 

Ki: 

8i-i i 

j 

9 ' 

8 j 7 


81 s 1 

<) 

81-7 ! 

9 ' 

«i -9 1 

y* 

82-0 1 

9* 

1 

82-8 ' 

9: 

82-8 

9' 

83*0 

8^ 

85*2 

y: 

87*0 j 

9 ^ 

• Mr. 

B. 


BNjDIX IV. 



cix 


VIEASUREMENTS. 


ANIAiN TYPE. 

tNOB AND BALUCHISTAN. (In order of Cephalic Index.) 


0 R. 
OF 

D. 

DIMENSIONS OF NOSE. 

P R 0 P 0 R- 
TIONS OF 
NOSE. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A ^rr nTr> 

RELATIVE PROxMl- 
NENCE OF ROOT OP 
NOSE. 

wfC 

K. 

Height. 

Breadth. 

Nasal Index. | 




Averag e 

D I M E N- 
SIONS. 

Orbito-N.\sal 

Index. 

Minimum, j 

ID 

bO 

a 

' 1-1 - 

D 
> 

1 

■ d 

i 

Is 

i 

.2 

D 

bo 

rt 

u 

0 

> 

< 

' 2 ' 

' 3 

g 

S 

rt 

' a 

:3 

a 
' a 
§ 

D 

' bo 

1 2 
[ > 
Ll.^ 

a 

a 

S 

a 

p 

a 

:§ 

d5 

2 

D 

> 

< 

a j 

p 1 

a 

a 

a 

p 

a 

;a 

IS 

iiJ. 

° rt oj • 

cx. 

0 0 

^ M a; 

^ rt to 

V. ri D 

0 2 > 

^ ^ ^ 
s 

D 

bD 

a 

t-) 

D ! 

> 

< 1 

i 1 

i 

1 

c 

1 

’g 

2 

1 

i & N.-W. F. PROVINCE. 









i 

1 

1 

1 



72 

O9 

58-4 

50*0 

64- 
59 ' 

52 

45 

370 

34*3 

40 

40 

35 

30 

63-3 

68-4 

69 

80 

55 

56 

1648 

1687 

1690 

1866 

1606 

1562 

103*0' 

ii5*9| 

116-81 

[135*9; 

113-31 
117*11 

1 

I-M i 

131 ! 

108 

108 

* 73 
76 
■ 7- 

54*1 
53*2 
49'4 

58 

62 

. 58 

52 ' 

50 

45 

1 37*3 

1 38-5 

1 34-3 

1 

39 

40 
40 

36 

37 
30 

68-9 

72-3 

69-4 

72 

78 

87 

64 

65 
57 

1671 

1708 

1662 

1738 

1800 

1803 

1560 

1648 

1524 

107-0 

109-0 

113*8 

124*3 

1237 

134-2 

1 

1 ii6*i 

113*4 

117*9 

I118 

II9 

129 

113 

i i“9 
j 110 

^ 74 

4^>*3 

1 56 

37 

1 37*3 

45 

31 

80*5 

III 

63 

1684 

1806 

1525 

114-0 

126-8 

111*2 

120 

1 103 

OHISTAN. 
















1 

' • 71 ' 

i 1 

56*4 

j 

66 

1 

44 

35*1 

44 

26, 

62-2 

8s 

48 

•• 

•• 

• • 

987 

119*5 

121*0 

133 

: 105 

! 65 i 

57*4 

64 

46 

34*0 

43 

29 

59-i 

78 

48 


•• 

•. 

99*3 

124*0 

124-8 

134 

■ 113 

' j 70 : 

56-9 

66 

48 

33*7 

45 

28 

59*2 

87 

47 


•• 

• • 

99:2 

121*8 

122*7 

133 

j 114^ 

j 68 

70 

75 

I i 

54*9 1 
56-1 1 
50-9 

52*4 1 

j 68 

1 64; 
58 

! 6 i| 

1 

! 45 
i 44 

43 

45 

34*1 

35*4 

37*2 

38-0 

40 

46 

43 

46 

28 

25 

32 

33 

62*1 

631 

73'o 

72-5 

80 

84 

90 

94 

47 

42 

55 

57 

1677 

1678 

1852 

1850 

1560 

1506 

98-3 

98*0 

I 12-0 
112*8 

119*2 
122*5 
132*0 
133*6 

121*2 

12 ^ -o 
117*8 

I i8*4 

133 

143 

120 

128 

1 

^ for 
f 104 

111 
jin 

73 

74 

59*5 1 
55*3 , 

, 70 i 
63 i 

' 53 
48 

34*7 

37*8 

40. 

47 

30 

31 

5«*3 

68*3 

67 

90 

48 

55 

172^ 

1862 

1602 

100*0 

116*4 

122*2 

136*4 

122*2 
; Ii7-i; 

1 

I133 

'125 

1 

! 

113 

JIJ 

73 
72 . 

57*3 : 
51*3 [ 

86 ■ 

48 

41 

35*4 

36*4 

45 

45 

30 

30 

61-7 

70*9 

75 

98 

40 

55 

1659 

1794 

1526 

99-6 
110*9 

124-21 124-0| 
130*9 j 118*01 

137 

ijS . 

111 

1 K> 

72 1 
: 74 ' 

48-4 1 

53*4 1 
55*9 

1 

1 

59 1 

6i 1 
68 ’ 

1 

42 

46 

44 

36-0 

37'2 

38-1 

45 
44 

46 1 

1 

I 

30 

32 

30 

74'3 

69-6 

68-1 

98 

88 

92 

60 

60 

S3 

1642 
1683 

1808 

1882 

j 1488 

11570 

1 ,. 

107*6 

114*9 

ii7*3‘ 

127*0' 

134*^', 

149*4! 

1 

' 118 *0 f 

116 (’ 
127-3; 

\ 

130 ^ 

124 

14M 

10 , 

07 

113 

75 ! 

1 8') ; 

i 

57-8 ' 
54*1 i 

51 ‘2 

6u*0 1 

1 

68 j 

^)2 i 

1 

70 j 

45 

46 

50 

1 

34*4 

.?6-7 

39*3 

35*2 

1 

1 

43 ! 
49 ; 

46 
40 : 

30 

30 

.55 

30 

59*5 

67-8 

76-7 

58-6 

83 

86 

92 

71 

50 

54 

66 

50 

1683 

1642 

1928 
1706 ! 

1 

M,, 

! 1526 
• - 1 

108*01 

114*7 ' 

;;; 3 | 

I3f^-3i 

13.1*6 

I 2 (VO ! 

I3«*3; 

I 20 ' 6 'i 35 1 
I H>*.t 112/ 1 

1 15*8 1.>3 
1^4*3 |i 3-1 

1 1 1 

i it* 

1 i I 

I'M 

59*4 , 

'"1 

54 i 

35*0 

42 

28 ! 

58-9 

71147 

1 ■ 

•• 

; ■■ 1 

•• 1 

ns'i! 

_ 1 

141-2 ! 

i 

1. 0 


A. Gupta, if.z.s. 
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... append. 

SUMMARY OF M 


DX IV. 

EASUREMENTS. 


CX 


indo-ary 

PUNJAB AND RAJPUTANA. 


An type. 

(Iq order of Oeplialic Inde x.) 








DIMENSIONS OF HEAD. • 

proportion! 

OF^HEAD. 

S 

DIMENSION 

S OF NOSE. 

propor¬ 
tions OF 
nose. 

STATURE. 

f 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE 
OF ROOT OF NOSE. 

00 

8 

S’ 

Name of Tribe ^Language 01 
OR Caste. | Dialect. 

•Locality. 

Length (Glabel- 
lo-occipital). 

Breadth 

(Extreme). 

Cephalic 

% IND^X. 



Height. 

Breadth. 

Nasal Index. 




Is 

Id d 

0 

s 

1l 

Orbito-Nasal 

Index. 

s 

« 4 -( 

O 

u 

tt 

e 

E 3 

19 

1 

i 


Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. | 

Minimum. |- 

Average. 

. 1 

1 1 
a : 

' 

ih 

h 

B ^ 

Average. 

j Maximum. 

j Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

0 0} 

S *2 

Si 

W rO 

fl S 3 

9 

n 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Machhi . 

Punjabi . 

Punjab . 

188-4 

196 

182 

136-3 

147 

127 

72-3 

76 1 


f? 

53 

! ; 

146 

I 

' 34-9 

41 

j 

31 

70-0 

82 

62 

pri 

1699 

1828 

1600 

112.1 

131.0 

1 

116.8 

1 

125 

110 

120 1 

i Rajput . 

Rajasthani 

Raj^utana 

192-5 

213 

180 

139-4 

151 

127 

72-4 

•81 

6 

4 

51-2 

61 

43 

367 

44 

3 ^ 

71-6 

91 

53 

1748 

1924 

1654 

108.5 

128.0 ( 

H 7-9 1 

1 

129 

lO/ 


1 

Gujar 

Punjabi . 

Punjab.. 

192-6 

205 

185 

139-6 

148 

133 

1 72-4 

78 ■ 

6’ 

8 

50*3 

55 

^ 471 

337 

39 

I 

31 

66-9 

78 

60 

1703 

1778 

1650 

II2.7 

130.6; 

115.8 , 

123 

11 1 

27 

Arora . . i 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

190-7 

206 

177 

138-6 

149 

130 

72*6 

81 

6 

'/ 

49*7 

* 

I 54 ' 

1 

471 

35*4 

1 42 1 

30 

71-2 

81 

60 

1658 

■1803 

X 574 

III .5 

129.5 1 

II6.I ' 

121 

110 

80 

Sikh (Jat) . ! 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

190-2 

203 

172 

138-4 

152 

127 

72*7 

8l 

0; 

) 

So-i 1 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

45 ! 

34*5 


30 

68*8 

85 

56! 

1716 

1905, 

1625 

113.6 

132.5 

I 16.6 

125 

Tio 

100 

Meo 

Rajasthani 

Rajputanai i 89‘5 

204 

178 

138-4 

147 

126 

73*0 

. 81 

6 

(7 

50-4 

60 ' 

43 1 

38*1 

46 1 

32 

1 

75-5 

92 

59 1 

1690 

18521 

1 

1536 

106.4 

I 2 I .2 

113.9 ‘ 

123 

107 

too 

Mina Zamindar 1 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto . 1 

192-4 

207 

174 

140-6 

155 

132 

73*0 


6 \ 

7 

51-2 

59 

' 

38*1 

44 1 

32 

74*4 

91 

61 1 

1 

1713 

1850 

1606 

108.0 

124.4 

115X; 

1.23 

107 



Ditto , 

189-9 

207 

176 

139-1 

150 

130 

73-2 

81 

6, 

I 

5X-0 

59 

44 ! 

37*8 

44: 

32 

74 -z j 

96 

61 1 

1703 

1820 

1570 

108.5 

125.4 

115*5 1 

1-5 

107 

too 

Mina Chaukidar 

Ditto 



00 

d 


1 

j 

1 



115.3 1 


108 

1 


Punjab . 

186-7 




152 

127 

1 73'4 

82 

6|k 

% 

56 

45 1 

1 

36-1 

45 1 

31 

1 

75-2 1 

94 i 

1 

60 1 

1666 

1803 

1524 

112.2 . 

129.4 

123 

go ! 

1 

Chuhra . . .| 

Punjab! . 

200 

171 

137-1 

.¥ 

G 

48-8! 

58 

1 


126.6 

II 3 -X i 

132 

106 



185-7 



137*5 

150 

128 

! 74-0 

•86 

n 

44 1 

357 

42 j 

30 : 

73-1 ' 

95 ! 

59 1 

1662 

1803 

1574 

111.9 

60 1 

Khatri . . 1 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 

172 







1 


1 

110.1 ; 

125 

110 







147 

130 

I 74-4 

1 

80 

7 

0 

507 

57 

44 ' 

34*9 

39 ; 

30 ' 

68-8 1 

79 i 

55 

1706 

1828 

1600 

113.0, 

I 3 X -3 

33 

1 

Awan . . 1 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

188-8 

201 

17s 

140*5 






1 



1 





! 




I 

I 



















































































AFFEA 



SUMMARY OF W 


SCYT^^O-DRA^ 


BOMBAY AND OOORG. (1 


xn 




DIMENSIONS OF HEAD. 

PROPOE 
TIONS OF 
HEAD. 

D 

S’ 

S 3 

cn 

'o 

1 Name of Tribe 
' OR Caste. 

j 

1 Language 

! 

Locality. 

Length (Gla- 

BELIO occipital) 

, Breadth 
(Extreme). 

i 

c E P H A L I 
Index. 

CJ 

C 

5 

:z; 

i 

1 or Dialect. 

1 


Average. 

. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

j Maximum. 

W' 

# 

lOO 

Deshasth 

1 Brahman 

f 

i 

j Marathi . 

Poona, Sata- 
ra, Ahmed- 
nagar 

185-4 

1 

198 

170 

142*7 

157 

131 

76*9 

88 

e 

lOO 

I Mahar . 

Marathi , 

Poona 

i8i*6 


165 

140*0 

152 

129 

77*0 

88 

c 

lOO 

K okanas t h 
Brahman 
(Chitpavan) . 

Marathi . 

Bombay and 
Poona 

186*4 

202 

170 

144*2 

155 

122 

77*3 

85 

7 

1 

too 1 

Kunbi 

Marathi . 

Poona . 

i8o*l 

197 

165 

139*4 

156 

130 

77*4 

92 

t 

1 

100 

Koli (Son) 

Koli 
Dialect . 

Thana . 

185*0 

201 

171 

I 43'5 

159 

134 

77*5 

85 

7 

TOO 

Maratha . 

Marathi . 

Poona . 

181*3 

195 

166 

142*1 

158 

127 

78*3 

89 

t 

too I 

Shenvi Brah¬ 
man 

Marathi . 

Bombay city 

i86*2 

201 

170 

147*1 

160 

132 

79*0 

92 

7 

127 j Vania 

Gujerati . 

Ahmcdabad 

183*0 

202 

170 

145*2 

156 

135 

79*3 

88 

7 

lOO 

Nagar Brahman 

Gujerati . 

Ahmedabad 

184*4 

202 

151 

147*1 

166 

132 

79*7 

90 

7 

if>n ' Prabhu . 

Marathi . 

Satara, Poo¬ 
na, Bombay 
(city), Thana 

■184*2 

198 

170 

147*2 

158 

131 

79*9 

89 

7 

12 

CoOTg* . 

Kodagu . 

Coorg . 

184*0 

195 

168 

147*0 

1 

IS 4 

138 

79*9 

89 

7 


1 




Dravidian Forest Nomai 


Kritk-iri . 

KAtkari 

Thana . 

178*8 

199 1 

160 ! 

133*0 

143 

126 i 

! 

74*3 : 

82 

6 


^ T. H. Hollar 


rnix IF. 


‘%L 

cxi 

lEASUREMENTS. 


VIDIAN TYPE, 

n order of Cephalic Index.) 


c 

: DIMENSIONS OF NOSE. 

j 

PROPOR¬ 
TIONS OF 
NOSE. 

STATURE. 

RELATIVE PROMINENCE 
OF ROOT OF NOSE. 

Height. 

Breadth. 

Nasal Index. 




cd ^ 

*£1 
? > 

0 

rt 

Orbito-Nasal 

Index. 

3 

3 

q 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

' Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

_- 7 ^ 

^■;si 

* 03*3 

flu 

^ OQ 

2 bD 

0 ci 
_ u 

0 0 
.ti > 

0 

W 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. ! 

1 

.8 

48 *s 

56 

42 

38-8 

1 

j 

44 

34 

79*3 

98 

69 

1642 

1750 

i486 

ii6*6 

135*6 

116*2 

127 

105 

* 9 

1 1 

47*2 

53 

41 

38-7 

46 

33 

81*9 

96 

70 

1634 

1792 

1490 

113*9 

130*6 

114*6 

125 

108 

1 

49*3 

57 

41 

37*8 

43 

31 

76*6 

93 

60 

1655 

1813 

1512 

116*0 

134*2 

115*6 

124 

103 

. *9 

47*9 

54 

40 

37-9 

42 

33 

79*2 

93 

67 

1600 

1776 

1420 

113*2 

129*5 

114*5 

124 

104 


49*6 

57 

42 

37-9 

47 

31 

76*4 

93 

62 

1601 

1760 

1482 

114*5 

129*5 

113*1 

122 

104 

9 

47*8 

57 

38 

38-3 

48 

33 

80*1 

108 

66 

1632 

1770 

1476 

114^9 

133*1 

115*8 

132 

•'107 

I 

50*3 

59 

42 

37-6 

43 

33 

74*7 

95 

63 

1648 

1774 

1481 

112*9 

129*5 

114*7 

124 

104 

J ° 

49*9 

59 

35 

37-8 

49 

31 

75*7 

10 

61 

1612 

1732 

1489 

ii 3 ‘i 

131-5 

116*2 

128 

toB 

X 1 

50*7 

61 

44 

37-1 

44. 

31 

73*1 

90 

57 

1643 

1788 

1513 

114*1 

133*2 

116*7 

124 

108 

3 'o 

50*1 

58 

44 

38-0 

45 

32 

75*8 

93 

60 

1627 

1814 

1504 

113*0 

128*2 

113*4 

121 

106 

1 

51*5 


46 

37-0 

40 

32 

72*0 

86 

61 

1687 

1820 

1580 

110*0 

132*0 

120*0 

130 

108 

[ds 

in Scytho^Oravidian 

Tract. 

1 







f 3 44-0 i , 

52 

1 

37 j 

38-7 

1 

45 

! 

88*0 ii 11 

70 

1 

1584 

1690 

CO 

1 

107*8 1 

1 

121*2 

112*4 

121 

104 

[id. 

A.R.C.S 

.. F.G.S. 








--—. 




















































































































APPE. 


SUMMARY OF M 

SCYTHO-DRAV 


MADRAS (DBOOAN). (In < 

[E. Thurston 






DIMENSIONS OF HEAD. 


7? 

U 

o 

'S 

Name of Tribe or 
Caste. 

■ 

Language or 
Dialect. 

1 

Locality. 

Length (Glabel- * 

LO-OCCIPITAL). 1 

Breadth ( 
treme) 

Ex- 

'A 

0 

M 

s 

3 

z; 

Average. 

Maximum. 

j Minimum. 

1 

Average. 

Maximum. 

i 

i Minimum. 

40 

1 Madiqa 

1 

1 

Telugu , 

Bellary 

1S3 

200 

1 

1 

172 j 

1 

140 

154 

13 


1 

' Brahman (D e s h- 
I asth). 

1 Canarcse 

Bellary 

187 

202 

180 I 

1 

: 144 

1 

152 

13 

.30 

Mala . 

Telugu 

Bellary 

184 

198 

168 

1 

1421 

1 

148 

13 

25 

; Sadaru Lingayat . 

Canarese 

Bellary 

182 

200 

170 

1 

141 

i 

1 152 

i 

13 

25 

' Komati 

Canarese 

Bellary 

182 

194 

170 1 

: ^43 , 

I 

13 

40 

Bidar . 

Telugu . 

Bellary 

184.. 

200 

168 

t 

i 

13 

30 

1 Linga Banjigaru . 

! Canarese 

Bellary 

182 

194 

166 

j 142 

j .50 

TC3 

1 

30 i 

Padnia Sale . 

Telugu . 

Bellary . . 

178 

190 

165 

! 141 

! ‘5’ 

1 

50 

1 

Kuru]>a 

Canarese 

Bellary' 

181 

196 

170 

1 142 

j 154 

13 

30 

Jangam (Lingayat) 

Canarese 

Bellary 

181 

196 

166 

1 143 

i 152 

1 

13 

30 1 

, Rangari 

Mahrathi 

Bellary 

181 

198 

168 

145 

i 154 

13 

1 

30 i 

Togaia 

Telugu . 

Bellary 

177 

190 

162 

142 

1 t4« 

13' 

20 

Ganipa 

Canarese . . ' 

Bellary 

180 

191 

166 

144 

1 152 

1+ 

20 1 

Devanga 

Canarese . . | 

1 Bellary 

180 

196 

170 

H5 

1 155 

1 

; 

i 

30 ' 

1 Siika Sale . 

Mahrathi 

Bellary 

177 

188 

166 

! 145 

i 

! ^50 

I n 

! 


1 Sakun Sale . 

Mahrathi 

Bellary 

176 

190 

160 

j 144 

^ 154 

1 


NDIX IV. 



cxii 

easurements. 


IDIAN TYPE. 

?rder of Cephalic Index.) 

, Esquire.] 



1 PROPORTIONS 
OF HEAD. 

DIMENSIONS OF NOSE. 

PROPORTIONS 
OF NOSE. 

STATURE. 

"1 

j Cephalic Index. 

.J 

Height. 

! Breadth. 

Nasal Index. 



Minimum. | 


Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

j Maximum. 

1 

Minimum. 

1 

Average, i 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

9 ) 

Cud 

a 

u 

ID 

> 

< 

Maximum 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 1 

! 

3 

76-5 

1 

83-3 

68-0 

46 

SI 

40 

I 

35 

i 3» 

! 32 

77 'S 

9I-I 

667 

1629 

1 

1 1734 

( 

1522 

2 

77*0 

83‘4 

71*0 

48 

54 

i 44 

1 

36 

1 42 

! 32 

j 

75-8 

87*2 

66*0 

1634 

1750 

151^ 

t 

77*1 

85'9 

70*3 

48 

52 

i 44 

36 

41 

1 

1 

1 34 

76*2 

93*2 

667 

1639 

1750 

1538 

t 

1 

777 

1 

87*0 

65*0 

48 

, 

1 42 

35 

40 

1 32 

73-4 

88*9 

60 *4 

1658 

1745 

1522 

1 

? 

77'9 

88-2 

72*2 

47 

53 

! 

! 36 

43 

j 32 

77-8 

loo-o 

65*3 

1610 

1683 

1532 


78-1 

85-3 

70*8 

46 

48 

' 43 

i 36 

40 

34 

79’4 

91*0 

65-2 

1654 

1766 

I 560 


78-3 

87'9 

737 

47 ! 

52 ! 

1 43 

1 35 

38 

31 

74-6 

86*4 

6i'5 

1 1656 j 

1 

I? 30 j 

1578 

^1 

787 

86‘2 

72*8 

47 i 

S3 

41 ! 

! 35 

38 

32 

732 

837 

61-5 1 

1599 j 

1714 I 

1538 

4 

78*9 

88*4 

72*9 

47 * 

52 1 

41 

35 

42 

30 

749 

92*2 

63‘3 { 

1627 

1754 j 

1474 


79-1 

86*8 

704 

47 k 

- 52 ! 

'-42 

35 

38 

31 

74'5 

88*1 

647 ' 

1651 

1736 j 

15;^ 

8 

79*8 

92*2 

707 

49 

52 1 

46 

36 

41 

33 

73'<5 

84‘i 

63-5 1 

1 

1613 

16841 

1544 


80-o 

88*1 

737 

47 •! 

t 

so 

42 

36 j 

46 

33 

77'5 

93*9 

68-8 1 

1605 

1689' 

1514 

D 

80*5 : 

867 

74*5 

48 1 

53 1 

44 

35 1 

38 1 

32 

737 

84*4 

627 1 

1643 

1734 

1550 

J 

80*8 

87*1 

747 

1 

47 ' 

52 ■ 

43 

35 

38 

32 

74'6 

80 *9 

65.3! 

i6i8 

1686' 

1546 


8 r8 

88*2 

76-1 ; 

1 

47 1 

SI 

43 ! 

35 

40 

32 

74'8 

86*1 

63-3 1 

lOU J 

1700 ( 

147H 

"5 

32-2 

90 0 

73*9 j 

47 i 

52 

41 

35 

38 

31 

74'8 

84*4 

61-5 1 

1603 ‘ 

1676 j 

152 s 




































































































APPENL, 

SUMMARY OF Ml 


6 

p 

% 


Tribe or Caste. 


40 


30 

40 


40 


40 


i 


Lambadi 

Kannadiyan 
, (Lingayat). 

' Syrian Christians, 
j Southern. 

1 Syrian Christians, 

' Northern. 

Muhammadan; 

i Shekh. 

|Muhammadan; 

Patlian. 

40 Vellitla • 

40 i Muhammadan ; 

• Saiyad. 

40 I Agamudaiyan 
40 Tiyan . , • , : 

40 Muppila (Moplah.) 


40 

*S 1 

.5! 

40 

*75 ; 

60 

25 1 

40 I 

[ 

3 ; I 

lO 1 

40 i 
40 i 

40 

25 

-JS 

25 

23 

2 a 

ly. 


De« 


Badaga 
Brahman: 

shastha. 
Brahman: P^ttar 
Brahman: Tan^ 

(poorer classes.) 
N 3 Lyar 

Chcniman . 

Kota . 

Palli ; 

Malaiuli 
Palli . 

Chakkiliyan . ■ 

Shanan Karuku- 
patiayar . 
Piilaivan 

Sii5.Man iNattati . 
Porayan (Panah). 
Irula . 

Mukkuvati 
Kanikar 
Irula . 

M.Ui Vedar 
MaUisar 
YcTuva 
K.'kIm . 

Paiiiyau 


DRAVIDI/vr 

MADRAS, OHOTA NAGPUR, MEWAR AN 


Language or 
Dialect. 


Gujerathi 

Caiiarese 

Malayalam . 

Malayalam . 

Hindustani; Tamil 

Hindustani: Tamil 

Tamil . 

Hindustani: Tamil 


Tamil . 
Malayalam 
Hindus t 
Malayalam. 
Canarese 
Canarese 

Malayalam 
Tamil . 

Malayalam 
Malayalam 
Canarese 
Tamil . 
Tamil . 
Tamil . 


Tamil . 
Malayalam 
Tamil . 
Tamil . 
Tamil . 
Malayalam 
Malayalam 
Tamd . 
Malayalam 
Tamil . 
Canarese 
Tamil . 
Malayalam 


Locality. 


Mysore 

Cliingleput 

Travancore 

Travancore 

Madras City 

Madras City 

Madras City 
Madras City 

Chingleput 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Nilgiri Hills 
Bellary 

Malabar 
Madras City 


Malabar 
Malabar 
Nilgiri Hills . 
Chingleput . 
Shevaroy Hills 
Madras City . 


Tinnevelly , 
Travancore . 
Tinnevelly . 
Madras City . 
Chingleput . 
Malabar 
Travancore . 
Coimbatore’ . 
Travancore . 
Coimbatore . 
Coorg . . 

Anaimalai Hills 
Malabar 


DIMENSIONS OF HEAD. 


Length (Glabel- 
looccipital). 


B R E A D T ’ 

(Extreme) 


d 

ho 

2 

S 

p 

a 

p 

a 

0 

to 

ci 

a 

p 

a 

*3 

0) 

> 

C 



<D 

> 

< 

s 

s 

184 

197 

166 

139 

148 

184 

200 

166 

140 

156 

189 

202 

179 

141 

ISO 

187 

200 

172 

143 

152 

183 

200 

167 

138 

145 

185 

196 

172 

142 

152 

186 

196 

177 

138 

146 

185 

196 

172 

140 

150 

188 

200 

178 

139 

146 

189 

203 

178 

137 

149 

189 

200 

180 

137 

146 

189 

202 

180 

136 

145 

187 

202 

180 

144 

152 

188 

203 

172 

140 

15X 

186 

199 

173 

142 

152 

192 

206 

170 

141 

155 

184 

3x9 

171 

135 

144 

192 

202 

183 

142 

15X 

186 

204 

174 

138 

144 

183 

193 

170 

137 

144 

186 

196 

X 74 

136 

146 

186 

198 

176 

139 

152 

189 

198 

176 

145 

154 

183 

193 

170 

139 

150 

189 

198 

178 

144 

156 

186 

197 

170 

137 

145 

184 

190 

196 

204 

170 

176 

135 

142 

144 

152 

185 

194 

178 

136 

i42 

180 

191 

170 

137 

143 

i8s 

196 

174 

136 

J 4 h 

182 

192 

173 

135 

144 

182 

193 

164 

134 

140 

184 

194 

172 

134 

138 

183 

X 93 

175 

j 

T 


JX IV. 


CASUREMEIMTS. 


i TYPE. 

D CEYLON. (In order of Nasal Index.) 













































































































c> 

IX IV. 

MEASUREMENTS. 


VIDIAN TYPE. 

(In order of Cephalic Index.) 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE I 

root of nose. 



Lt-Col. Wackkll. 


% 


APPEND 

SUMMARY OF f 


MONQOLO-DRA 

BENGAL AND ORISSA. i 


Tam« of Tribe 
OR Caste. 


tochh (Rajbansi) 
■lochh (Rajbansi) 
*agdi 
lal . 

Voala 

^aibarta . 
iadgop 
luchi 
od . 

Muhammadan . 
■landal . 
xyastha . 
rahman . 
-ahman . 
>jbansi Magh . 


ran 
jri 

i 

.asa 

ashan Brahman 
iwat 

bandait . 
luri 

istan Brahman 
in . 
lura 
jida Brahman 
.\ndra 
itia 


Language 

or 

Dialect. 


Locality. 


Rajbansi 
Do. . 
Bengali . 
Do. 

Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. 

Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. 

Do. 

Magh 


Oriya 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


N.-E. Bengal 
Do. 

Bengal. 

Western Bengal . 
Eastern Bengal 
Do. 

Bengal, 24-Parganas 
Eastern Beng^ 
Be'ngal, 24-Pargana9 
Eastern Bengal 
Do. 

Bengal . 

Western Bengal 
Eastern Bengal 
Chittagong . 


Puri 
Cuttack 
Puri ‘ . 
Cuttack 
Puri 
Cuttack 
Do. 

Do. . 
Puri . 
Cuttack 
Do. . 
Puri 
Cuttack 
Puri . 


DIMENSIONS OF HEAD. 


Length 

(Glabello- 

OCCIPITAL). 


> 


i86-2 

i8i-o 

1827 

183*0 

1.83-8 

iS2*3 

182*6 

182*9 

183*2 

182*8 

183*2 

182*4 

182*2 

i8i*5 

178*6 


i86*i 

185*0 

184*0 

>83 9 

182*9 

1834 

183*6 

i8o*4 

183*8 

182*2 

182*8 

183-3 

182*6 

182*9 


Breadth 

(Extreme). 

Ai. 


202 

202 

201 

191 
198 
198 
190 
198 

198 

199 
201 

195 

195 

195 

192 


197 

193 

196 

196 

195 


166 

140*2 

153 

1 

i 

1 

127 : 

165 

139-0 

152 

131 

172 

139-5 

153 

130 

166 

141-3 

146 

135 

170 

142*1 

153 

131 

166 

141*1 

152 

129; 

168 

142*1 

150 

132 

170 

142*0 

151 

133 

172 

142*4 

155 

130. 

168 

142*7 

156 

131 

166 

143-1 

151 

1311 

169 

142*8 

155 

’,129! 

I7I 

142*6 

151 

135 ' 

170 

143*4 

151 

134, 

166 

1 

1 

148*4 

157 

1401 

i 

1 

1 

1 

174 

142*0 

152 

1 

’130' 

170 

141*5 

151; 

; 13 * 

166 

140*8 

1501 

129 

169 

141*9 


129 

117I 

141*2 

155I 

138, 

' 173 

141*9 

157! 

131 

11711 

142*0 

153 ! 

i 33 i 

165 

139*6* 

149 

130: 

II69. 

142-7 

I 54 | 

1; 2 

161 

141-5 

154 1 

130 

i66| 

1421 

151: 

130 

171 , 

142*7 

152 1 

132 

168 1 

143*3 

1571 

133: 

163! 

143*5 

167 

135 


PROPORTIONS 
OF HEAD. 


Cephalic 

Index. 


i) 


75*2 

76*7 

76*3 

77-2 

77-3 

77-3 

77*6 

77-6 

77-7 

78*0 

78*1 

78*2 

78*2 

79*0 

8ru 


76*2 

76*4 

75*0 

77*1 

77-1 

77*3 

77-3 

77-3 

77*6 

77*6 

77*7 

77-8 

78*4 

78*4 


Be 


84 68 
87 1 71 


68 

71 

71 

70 

72 

72 

70 

70 

70 




88 I 70 
«7 

H8 Jo 
04 i 74 

lo» 

1 

84 ' 68 

87 f 70 

83 /I 

84 70 

Oil 67 
86 71 

84 ! 69 
86 ; 70 
86 , 69 
90 ' 08 
yo I 71 

88 70 
88 1 60 
93 i 69 
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APPf^^ pfX 

SUMMARY OF ^^gASUREMENTS. 

ARYO-DRAV ijpiAN TYPE. 




J 


I 

s 

\ fi 


I 


26 

67 

59 

100 

100 

TOO 

100 

103 

15 

71 

100 

65 

80 

56 

33 


13 

32 

100 

45 


18 

/7 


T 

NAine of Tribe 
or Caste. 

1 

Language or 
Dialect. 

1 

Locality. 

DIMENSIONS OF HEAD. 

PROPOI 
TIONS < 
HEAI 

01 

). 

Lie 

C. 

[ 

i 

Length 

(Glabbllo- 

occipital). 

Breadth 

(Extreme). 

Cephai 

Inde 3 

Average. 

Maximum. 

1 Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. | 

--“1, 

Maximum, j 

Bhurahar 

Eastern Hindi. 

United Provinces 

187-2 

198 

178 

137*4 

144 

128 

73*3 

77 


Brahman 

Bihari . 

Behar 

187-8 

202 

171 

140*8 

156 

130 

74*9 

84 

{ 

j Babhan 

Do. 

Do. . 

187-8 

201 

176 

144*1 

161 

130 

767 

90 


Brahman 

Eastern Hindi. 

United Provinces 

187-5 

202 

170 

137*2 

152 

127 

7^*1 

84 

( 

Kayasth 

Western Hindi. 

Do. 

186*4 

200 

174 

135*4 

154 

124 

72*6 

80 

( 

Goala . 

Bihari . 

Behar 

185-4 

202 

171 

141*4 

160 

128 

76 2 

87 

( 

Chhatri 

Eastern Hindi. 

United Provinces 

188-3 

203 

172 

137*6 

152 

123 

73*0 

84 

( 

Kanjar 

Western Hindi. 

Do. 

181-8 

195 

165 

135*9 

149 

120 

74*7 

82 

( 

1 Khatri 

Eastern Hindi. 

Do. 

188-0 

195 

175 

035-2 

141 

130 

71*9 

79 

( 

Kurmi 

Bihari . 

Behar 

186-9 

202 

167 

141*5 

152 

133 

75*7 

83 

( 

Kurmi 

Eastern Hindi. 

United Provinces 

184-0 

200 

170 

134*9 

147 

125 

73*3 

81 

( 

Tharu. 

Do. 

Do. . 

184*0 

205 

166 

136*0 

145 

128 

73*9 

83 

( 

Bania . 

Do. 

Do. . 

187*2 

200 

175 

133*5 

150 

124 

71*3 

84 

( 

Kahar . 

Bihari 

Behar 

i86*i 

203 

173 

141*7 

154 

132 

76*1 

83 


Barhi . 

•Western Hindi 

United Provinces 

185*4 

197 

* 75 , 

133*3 

140 

125 

71*8 

78 

( 

Goala . 

Eastern Hindi. 

Do. . 

185*2 

202 

170 

135*2 

145 

125 

73*0 

85 

t 

Kewat. 

Do/' 

Do. . 

184-3 

198 

176 

134*0 

145 

124 

72*7 

80 

t 

Bhar . 

Do. 

Do. . 

185-5 

197 

170 

136-4 

147 

120 

73*5 

81 

t 

Maghya Dom 

Bihari . 

Behar 

186-3 

203 

I7I 

1421 

154 

132 

76-2 

87 

/ 

Bind . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

184-6 

192 

176 

136*7 

i 146 

125 

74*0 

81 

C 

Kol . 

Eastern Hindi. 

United Provinces 

183*1 

195 

170 

132*6 

140 

120 

72*4 

81 

( 

Dosadh 

Bihari . 

Behar 

184*8 

201 

168 

141*8 

155 

130 

76*8 

85 

' ; 

Lohar. 

Western Hindi 

United Provinces 

184*9 

200 

170 

134*7 

145 

120 

72*8 

82 

, t 

Guria . 

Eastern Hindi. 

Do. . 

184-7 

207 

169 

133*8 

147 

123 

72*4 

80 

1 c 

Sinhalese 

Sinhalese 

Ceylon 

183*4 

202 

I7I 

143*9 

155 

133 

78-4 

87 

' t 

Chamar 

Bihari 

Behar 

184-4 

198 

168 

140*3 

154 

128 

76*0 

88 

t 

Kachi . 

W’estcrn Hindi 

United Provinces 

184-6 

198 

172 

133*2 

149 

122 

72*1 

81 

1 c 

1 Dom 

Eastern Hindi. 

Do. . 

182*7 

204 

170 

136*8 

148 

124 

74*8 

84 

1 6 

Lodha. 

Western Hindi 

Do. . 

185*2 

201 

170 

334*5 

145 

123 

72*6 

81 i 

! 6 

1 Koiri , 

Do. 

Do. . 

185*2 

197 

170 

133*6 

145 

120 

72*1 

81 ' 

6 

Pasi . 

Eastern Hindi. 

Do. . 

185*0 

206 

169 

134*4 

146 

126 

72*6 

80 

6 

Chamar 

Do. 

Do. . 

185-1 

196 

166 

134*9 

147 

123 

72*8 

81 

6 

Musahar 

Do. 

Do. . 

181*7 

197 

170 

134-8 

145 

130 

74*1 

79 

6 

Musahar 

Bihari . 

Behar 

183*0 

200 

I7I 

138*6 

150 

130 

75*7 

84 

6 


5 ^ 

s 

6 


dimensions of nose. 

PROPOR¬ 
TIONS OF 
NOSE. 

STATURE. 

BELATIVE PRC 
OF ROOT 01 

•s fc ■ S 

•e S: 1 s 

EMINENCE 
? NOSE. 

sito-Nasal 

Index. 

i 1 i 

J B 

S .2 

IS 1 I^ 

• Height. 

J, 

Breadth. 

Nasal Index. 

! 1 

1 

1 

! 1 

1 i 

1 

1 

i 

'- \ 

Average. \ 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum, 

Minimum. 

j Average. 

1 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

1 Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

External 0 

1 breadth (a 

1 ___ 

Bi-orbito n 

(average). 

j Average. 

t A 7*2 ^ 

52 

40 

34*5 

41 

31 

73*0 

91 

61 

1660 

1727 

j 1574 

... 1 ... 




» 4/ 
aQ‘ ^ 

56 

40 

36-1 

43 

31 

1 73*2 

93 

65 

1661 

1790 

1544 





CO* ^ 

58 

42 

37*4 

43 

33 

! 74*0 , 

1 90 

62 

1662 

1760 

1 1540 



... 

... 

46* 5 

53 

35 

34*7 

41 

28 

1 74*6 

1100 

60 

1659 

1879 

: 1422 



... 

... 

46*6 

52 

32 

34*9 

, 44 

30 

74*8 

1102 

58 

1648 

1792 

1498 




... 

a 8*5 

56 

41 

37*2 

! 45 

29 

76-7 

100 

58 

1642 

1780 

1502 

... 1 ... 




40 

45-8 , 

, 53 

38 

35*6 

43 

29 

77*7 

1 97 

58 

1661 

1803 

1498 



• • * 


at *7 

54 

32 

34*1 

40 

28 

78-0 

1106 

59 

1636 

1778 i 

i 1498 





4 J f 
AC*? 1 

1 53 

40 

35*7 

! 39 

33 

78-1 

93 

64 

1623 

1727 

! 1524 




... 

A 7 0 

1 56 

40 

37*4 

42 

30 

78*5 

198 

60 

IJ630 

1764 

1520 






52 

39 

34*8 

1 41 

30 

79*2 

198 

60 

1642 

1966 

1349 



... 

... 

43 7 

AC *A 

1 ^ 

‘ 59 

40 

36-1 

46 

31 

79'5 

1 102 

61 

1614 

1752 

1524 

114*0 i 130*0 

114'0 

119-0 

109*0 

45 4 
AA *7 

1 54 

35 

35*6 

41 

30 

79-6 

106 

65 

1642 

, 1816 

1473 

1 * ' * ! 




44 / 
48*0 

1 56 

40 

38-3 

■ 45 

30 

79*7 

103 

63 

1624 

1760 

1510 

... , ... 



1 . • • 

42-9 

1 48 , 

37 

34*7 

1 42 

31 

80-8 

105 

67 

1637 

’ 1727 

1574 

. . . j ... 




A^'I 

1 5 ^ 

35 

34*9 

. 42 

29 

80-9 1 

1108 

60 

1628 

1 1752 

1447 

* * ' 1 * - ‘ 



... 

4 j ^ 
A^*2 

1 52 

32 

35*2 

1 42 

20 

81-4 ' 

' TOO 

62 

1626 

' 1752 

1498 





4 j 

' 55 

33 

36*4 

1 46 

30 

81 '9 

1 109 

60 

1612 

1790 

1473 

... ... 



1 • • • 

44*4 

48*0 

55 

40 

39*5 

48 

' 32 

82-2 

1 98 

62 

1648 

1770 

1496 

I 12*6 1 128-7 

114-2 

I2C'0 

1_1 

103-0 

ac*o 

' 52 

38 

37*0 

, 40 

35 

82*2 

100 

71 

1612 

1686 

1534 

111-9* 125-9 

112-5 

I I 2 -0 

' 107*0 

45 ^ 

A A'O 

49 

41 

36*2 

' 40 

' 30 

82*2 

1 93 

64 

1650' 

1779 

1549 ' 



11 1 

' Vn 

4 *+ 

46*8 

1 56 ' 

40 

38-6 

. 44 

: 33 

82*4 ' 

’ 100 

64 

1620 

1728 

1494 

134-5 j 132-1 

115*3 

126-0 

105.0 

A '^*4 

52 

35 

35*8 

43 

' 29 

82*4 ' 

114 

60 

1636 ! 

! 1826 

1498 1 

... 1 ... 


! 

• • 

45 ‘T 

52 

33 

34*8 

41 

28 

82-6 ! 

103 

60 

1627 , 

, 1752 

1473 

.. . j ... 



106-o 

42*1 

A 7*7 

52 

41 

39*2 

. 46 

34 

82-6 

100 

68 

1625 

1730 

1499 

99-5 112*3 

112-8 , 

,n8-o; 

4 / • 

46*0 

! 52 1 

39 

38*1 

i 44 

32 

82-8 

95 

65 

1612 

1840 

1480 

... ... 


1 • - * : 

•.. 

41*7 

, 50' 

33 

34*6 

42 

29 

82*9 1 

1 117 

60 

1642 

1821 

1485 

1 

... 

. . - , 

... 

45 *4 

55 

37 

37*7 

‘ 45 

32 

83*0 i 

j 122 

62 

1655 

1778 

1524 

... 1 ... 




41 *6 

49 , 

34 

34*7 

42 

30 

83*4 

, 109 

65 

1628 

1778 

1536 

. 

... 


... 

42*7 

, 51 ' 

35 

35*7 

• 43 

30 

83*6 

i III 

60 

1628 

1752 

1511 

... ... 

• • • 


• • * 

41 *2 

52 , 

33 

35*2 

1 42 

27 

85*4 

!ii 5 

66 

1639 

1778 

1524 

... ... 


i * ’ ‘ 

... 

41 *0 

' 50 : 

34 

35*3 

41 

30 

86*0 

1 109 

64 

1630 

1765 

1524 

. 

•.. 

... 

• • • 


47 1 

37 

36-6 

: 43 

32 

86-1 1 

103 

73 . 

1598 

1701 

1498 

• • • • • 

... 

1 ... 

• * • 

45*5 

1 52 ' 

1 

38 

40-4 

. 49 

34 

88*7 

113 

72 

1591 

1696 

1500 

108-3 121-8 

112-4 

121-0 

105-0 
































































































APPEND 



SUMMARY OF M 


MONGOLOl 


EASTERN HIMALAYA, CHITTAQONa HILL TRACTS, I 



1 



DIMENSIONS OF HEAD. 

PROPO KTIONS 
OF HEAD. 

- \ 

w 

u 

V 

Name op Tribe 

Language 

Locality. 

Length 

(Glabbllo- 

occipital). 

Breadth 

(Extreme). 

Cephalic 

Index. 

.S' 

a 

*n 

'o 

£ 

ja 

g 

p 

2; 

OR Caste. 

or Dialect 

1 

Average. j 

1 

• -— 1 

Maximum. j 

- - 

Minimum. 

Average. j 

Maximum. 

Minimum, 

j Average. 

j Maximum. 

1———-- 

! 

1 Minimum. 

17 

Kuki . 

Rangkhol 

Rangamati 

187*2 

200 

179 

142*8 

156 

136 

76*2 

81 

71 


Kuki» 

Rangkhol 

Rangamati 

187*0 

195 

176 

143-0 

151 

137 

76*4 

82 

74 

too 

Chalcma 

Tipura . 

Rangamati 

177*9 

195 

162 

150*0 

161 

134 

84*3 

96 

77 

8 

Chakma* . 

Tipura . 

Chittagong 

181*0 

186 

177 

144*0 

156 

135 

79*5 

87 

74 


Ao* . 

Ao 

Naga Hills 

1790 

187 

170 

144*0 

153 

137 

80*4 

85 

76 

50 

Limbu 

Limbu . 

Nepal 

181*4 

193 

170 

153-1 

167 

140 

84*3 

94 

7 ^ 

80 

Magh 

Magh . 
Kiranti 

Rangamati 

182*1 

198 

170 

148-5 

161 

136 

81*5 

95 

73 

32 

Khambu . 

(Khambu) 

Nepal 

182*4 

194 

169 

147-8 

160 

130 

81*0 

93 

75 

11 

Kiranti^ . 

Kiranti. 

Ham (E. Nepal) 
Dibrugah (Assam) 

176*0 

182 

« 7 i 

145-0 

153 

1381 

82.3 

88 

77 

7 

Khamti (Tai)* . 

Khamti. 

Bor-khamli 

187*0 

196 

180 

148*0 

151 

144 

79*1 

83 

7 S 

58 

Tipra 

Tipura . 

Rangamati 

181*4 

193 

167 

146*1 

160 

136 

8o*5 

92 

74 

18 

Ar-leng (Mikir)*. 

Mikir 

Kamrup (Assam) . 

181*0 

193 

172 

141*0 

151 

138 

77-9 

82 

7 ^ 

57 

Lepcha 

Lepcha . 
Rangor 

Sikkim 

185*0 

195J 

1*74 

146*7 

i6i 

136 

79-9 

90 

7 

36 

Lepcha (Rong)*' 

Lepcha . 

Sikkim 

Kasia Hills 

180*0 

193 

167 

145*0 

1571 

1 

1 

133 

80*5 

88 

7 

81 

Kasia’* 

Kasi 
Mrung 
Tipura . 

(Assam) . 

183*0 

193 ' 

1 

171 

144*0 

151 j 

133 

78*6 

84 

7 

5 

Murung 

Chittagong 

185-4 

189! 

I 182 

142*0 

152 • 

^35 1 

76*5 

82 


35 

Mangor 

Magar . ' 

1 

Nepal . 

N. Lakhimpur 

183-6 1 

201 ! 163 

1 

145*2 

156 

136 

1 

79*0 

91 

72 ‘ 

7 

Dafla* 

Dafla . ' 

.. 1 

(Assam) 

Nepal and Darjee¬ 

183-0 

189 

178 

141*0 

146 

138; 

1 

77*0 

81 

73 

55 

Murmi 

Murmi , 1 

ling . 

188-0! 

196 169 

149*6 

161 

1341 

79*5 

89 

73 

9 

Bhotanese* 

Bhotia . 

Pa to (E. Himalaya) 

183-0 

1881 

176 

147-0 

157 

140 

. 80*3 

87 

751 

)8 

Tibetans . 

Bhotia . j 

1 

Eastern Himalaya. 
Kong-bu (E. Hima¬ 

186-9 

2071 

i 

172 

151*4 

168 

141 

81*0 

93 

73 - 

8 

Tibetans^ 

Bhotia . ' 

laya) . 

182*0 ! 

189, 

173 

148*0 

161 

143 

81*3 

86 

78 

iO 

Mech 

Mech . 1 

Goalpara (Assam) . 

185*0 ! 

203' 

171 

147*0 

153 

143 1 

79-0 

84 

71 


Bodo (Kachari)* j 

Bodo . j 

Kamrup (Assam) . 
Da r jeeling and 

i8i-oj 

195; 

j 

171 

1420 

152 

13s 

78-4 

84 

73 

!S 

Gurung , . • 

Gurung . ! 

Nepal. 

181-3 

202 , 

169 

148*1 

168 

1411 

i 81 *6 

91 j 

73 


Abor . .1 

Abor . j 

Dihong valley 

184*0 

192 

172 

142*0 

147 

13s 1 

; 77 'i 

80 


h 

Newar 

Newar . ■ 

Nepal . 

i8i*9 

193 i 

169 

148-3 

156 

142 

81*5 

89 

76 

jfi 

Mi-shing (Miri)^. ; 

Miri . I 

Sibsagar (Assam) . 

178*0 ' 

199 

169 

144-0 

153 

*139 

80*8 

87 

73 

5 ? 1 

Sin-teng (Jaintia)* 

Khaai . 

Jantia Hills . 

192*0; 

199 ; 

176 

140*0 

149 

134 

72*9 

80 

69 


CUing-po (Sing- 
pho)^ 

|tabh(i (Datiyal 
Kachan)* 

Singpho. 

Bisha (Assam) 

185*0^ 

192 ' 

1 

173 

140*0 

146 

137 

75*6 

81 

74 

V' 

A horn . 

Sibsagar (Assam) . 

176*0 

I8S 

161 

145*0 

XS 4 

137 

82*3 

91 

75 


Kachari. 

Kamrup (Assam) . 

i 

182*0 

197 1 

1 

170, 

1420 

149 

13s 

78*0 

83 

if 

M 

Mande (Garo)** . 
Chutiya* . 

Maude . 

Garo Hills (Assam) 

183*0, 

1931 

174 

239*0 

150 

134 


80 

71 

7 ® 

r 

Chutiya. 

Sibsagar (Assam) . 

182*0 ' 

m, 

182! 

143*0 

145 


78-5 

79 


Kuttelf 

Angfc-oji- , 
*yQfl.T«n (<LUo- 

Laliaiili. 

Lalioui 

189*0; 

199 

179 

147*0 

155 

138 

77-5 

83 

73 

P 
* \ 
i 


Angami. 

Ta-bopi-si-nii 

183*0 1 

‘94 J 

170 

144-0 

152 

135 i 

1 

1 78-6 

1 

86 

Ki ) 
' 

■ 

•Kolita* ' 

Lhota . 

Wuka (Assam) 

187-0' 

200 

178 

1.440 

154 

141^ 

1 77 ’o 

79 

7 


Kulu . 

Kulu . 

192*0 

204 

181 

143‘0 

154 

132 

; 74‘3 

81 

IL 


Kachari. 

i 

GauUati (Assam) . 

x8i‘0 j 

187 

170 

139-0 

148 

134 

7^-7 

6a 

7 


* Lt.-Cul Waddo 
t T. H. 


IX IV. 


EASUREMENTS. 



D TYPE. 


IND ASSAM. (In order of Orbito-Nasal Index—Risley.) 


DIMENSIONS OF NOSE. 


Height. 


Breadth. 


PROPORTIONS 
. OF NOSE. 


Nasal Index. 


STATURE. 


RELATIVE PROMINENCE OF 
ROOT OF NOSE. 


Orbito-Nasal 

Index. 


Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

j Average. 

! 

Maximum. | 

I 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

^ Maximum. 

Minimum. 

External orbital 

(average 

; Bi-orbital nasal 
(average 

Average. 1 

i 

Maximum. 

Minimum. | 

^ i 

46*7 

i 

52 

43 

39-7 

43 

34 

85*0 

93 

74 

1566 

1650 

1506 

99*5 

1057 

106*2 

no 

102 

45 

49 

41 

41 

45 

38 

91*1 

100 

84 

1587 

1670 

1508 

110*0 

121*0 

110*0 

113 

los 

47*2 

53 

41 

39'9 

46 

30 

84*5 

105 

70 

1595 

1696 

I 490 i 

101*3 

107*8 

io6*4 

112 

102 

44 

49 

39 

40 

45 

38 

90*9 

102 

80 

1597 

1639 

1546 

103*0' 

117*0 

i 

113*5 

121 

107 

44 

49 

37 

36 

41 

31 

81*8 

100 

70 

1566 

1648 

1504 

I04'0 J 

11 ro 

io6*7 

112 

lOI 

50*2 

57 

37 

37*2 

43 

33 

74*1 

III 

64 

1603 

1734 

1450 

109*1 1 

116*7 1 

106*9 

113 

104 

47*5 

-55 

38 

39*4 

48 

34 

■ 82*9 

102 

68 

1599 

1710 

1522 

101*0 j 

108'o 1 

io6*9 


102 

50*0 

57 

45 

38-3 

42 

33 

76*6 

91 

63 

1571 

1656 

1416 

107*2; 

115*0 1 

107*1 j 

113 1 

i 

103 

42 

44 

39 

36 

40 

35 

85*7 

98 

82 

1586 

1606 

1512 

1 

1 1 




47 

51 

44 

38 

41 

36 

8o*8 

91 

75 

1641 

169s 

1575 

105*0 

1 

1113*0 

107-6' 

i 110 

105 

47*1 

59 

40 

39*9 

45 

35 

84*7 

105 

68 

1611 

1712 

i486 

100*0 

‘ 107*6 

107*6 

112 

103 

47 

58 

A '1 

40 

47 

34 

85-1 

102 

67 

1633 

1703 

1558 

103*0 

j 111 *0 

' 1077 

114 1 

1 104 

51*6 

60 

4 -* 

42 

34*7 

41 

33 

67*2 

83 

59 

1570 

1690 

1490 

106*4 

j» 5 -. 

1108*1 

1 

113 

1 ' 

1 103 

46 

SI 

.'in 

36 

42 

32 

78*2 

91 

67 

1584 

1684 

1449 

102*0 

, 108*0 

CO 

0 

119 

92 

44 

52 

36 

38 

45 

33 

86*3 

108 

73 

1569 

1700 

1417 

106*0 

^ 115 *0 

' 108 *4 

119 

lui 

49*0 

51 

47 

37-6 

40 

36 

76*1 

81 

73 

1582 

1636 

1536 

100*2 

^ 108*8 

1108*5 

115 

103 

49*6 

56 

40 

38*0 

44 

34 

. 76*6 

98 

61 

1587 

1680 

1508 

io6*4 

! 1157 

' 108 *7 

1 

116 

103 

44 

48 

40 

37 

42 

33 

84*0 

93 

78 

1606 

1708 

1532 

103*0 

112*0 

108*7 

114 

104 

49*7 

57 

41 

37-4 

43 

32 

75-2 

100 

63 

1669 

. 1760 

1490 

111*5 

! 131*5 

108*9 

113 

105 

48 

54 

41 

37 

41 

36 

77*0 

88 

73 

1672 

1747 

1611 

IIOO 

1 120*0 

j 109*0 

115 

105 

51*8 

59 

38 

38-3 

47 

31 

73*9 

103 

58 

1633 

1760 

1520 

119*8 

130*8 

' 1091 

130 


45 

49 

42 

37 

41 

36 

82*2 

91 

76 

1634 

1748 

1570 

106*0 

112*0 

1 105-6 

109 

102 

43 

45 

42 

39 

43 

38 

906 

100 

84 

1643 

1722 

1852 

104*0 

I 114-0 

' 109-0 

1 14 

Y Y /x 

104 

43 

50 

35 

37 

49 

33 

88*0 

118 

72 

1608 

1734 

1483 

103*0 

113*0 

1 1097 

J 

103 

48*9 

58 

38 

38 *4 

43 

34 


102 

65 

1698 

1746 

1476 

117*0 

128*6 

, 109-9 

114 

105 

43 

49 

41 

39 

41 

•36 

6i*6 

100.; 

80 

'I579 

1628 

1490 

108-o; 

119*0 

' 110*1 

215 

107 

c;o *7 

57 

44 

37*2 

42 

34 

73*3 

81 

64 

1614 

1706 

1470 

io8*6 

1197 

110*3 

1 It) 

104 

44 

51 1 

1 40 

37 

41 

34 

84*0 

100 

75 

1564 

1700 

1518 

105*0 

I i6*o 

110*4 

1 II9 


45 


I 39 

37 

42 

32 

82*2 

100 

68 

1612 

1713 

1505 

107*0 

1 

119*0 

II 1*2 

119 

102 

47 

56 

',40 

38 

42 

29 

8o*8 

95 

60 

1605 

1695 

1528 

104*0' 

n6*o 

iii*5 

128 

1 104 

•r/ 

44 

49 

38 

36 

41 

33 

8i*8 

90 

73 

1589 

1720 

1490 

103*0 _ 

115*0 

111*6 

1 

j 124 

1 

4,3 

49 

37 

39 

44 

36 

90*6 

105 

73 

160s 

169s 

1528 

102*0 i 

i 114*0 

1III -7 

138 

I >04 

*T J 

41 

47 

36 

39 

43 

35 

95*1 

ii 7 

83 

1588 

*1679 

1513 

102*0 

114*0 

; 111-7 

119 

' »ca 

44 

48 

38 

36 

38 

35 

81*8 

95 

76 

1 1591 

1607 

1582 

110*0 

*134*0 

1112-7 

no 

, . cX) 

53 

59 

47 

35 

39 

32 

66*4 

76 

57 

1618 

1750 

1450 

99*0 

112*0 

[112-9 

123 

^ Ir.*; 

45 

52 

42 

37 

40 

36 

82*2 

91 

73 

1639 

1693 

1539 

103*0 

117*0 

j 113-3 

j 120 

1 

43 

47 

38 

34 

38 

34 

79*0 

100 

72 

1620 

1690 

1580 

103*0 

118*0 

'“4-5 


1 

1 

51 

59 

45 

37 

44 

30 

74*1 

96 

S6 

1654 

1760 

1560 

101*0 

1.17*0 

1 “ 5-5 

1 129 

1 107 

43 

47 

| 3 S 

36 

40 

31 

83*7 

97 

66 

1628 

1666 

i 

j 1568 

101*0 

ii8*o 

1 

1 i 16*8 

i 

, 

1 


Csq., A.R-C.S., F.o.s. 































































































































APPENDIX V. 


INFANT MARRIAGE LAWS, MYSORE AND BARODA. 


REGULATION No. X OF 189^1. 

(Passed on the sth day of October 1894.) 

A Regulation to Prevent Infant Marriages in the Territories of Mysore. 


Preamble. 


Short title. 


Extent and 
commencement. 


Definition. 


Whereas it is expedient to prevent Infant Marriages in the Territories of 
Mysore : His Highness the Maharajah is pleased to enact 
as follows :— 

1. This Regulation may be called “The Mysore Infant 
Marriages Prevention Regulation." 

(2) It shall extend to the whole of the Territories of Mysore, but it shall apply 
only to marriages among the Hindus. It shall come into 
operation at ‘the expiration of six months from the dale 
of its publication in the official Gazette. 

2. For the purposes of this Regulation, an “ Infant Girl” 
means a girl who has not completed eight years of age. 

3. Any person who causes the marriage of an infant girl, or who know’ingly 
aids and abets within the meaning of the Indian Pen:^^ 
Fonishment for Code such a marriage, and any man who having completed 

infant marriages. eighteen years of age marries an infant girl, shall be 

punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

4. Any man who having completed fifty years of 
age marries a girl who has not completed fourteen years 
of age, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to two years, 
or with fine, or with both. 

5. Any person who causes the marriage of a girl who has not completed 
fourteen years of age, with a man who has completed fiftv 
abetment of offence years of age, and any person who knowingly aids and 

provided against in abetSi within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code, such 

section 4 . ^ marriage, shall be punished with simple imprisonment 

for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 


Punishment ' for a 
man more than fifty 
years of age marry¬ 
ing a girl under four¬ 
teen years of age. 
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Offences under the 
Regulation by whom 
triable. 

Validity of mar¬ 
riages notwithstand¬ 
ing the penalties pro¬ 
vided by the Regula¬ 
tion. 

No prosecution to be 
instituted without 
the previous sanction 
of Government. 


6. No offence punishable under this Regulation 
shall be tried by any Court inferior to that of a xMagistraie 
of the District. 

7. No marriage which has actually taken place, shall 
be deemed to be invalid, on the ground of the penalties 
provided by this Regulation. 

8. No prosecution under this Regulation shall be 
instituted without the previous written sanction of the 
Government accorded after such enquiry as the Govern¬ 
ment may deem fit to make. 


ABSTRACT TRANSLATION OF 

ACT No VII OF SAMVAT I960. 

Passed hy the Haroda Durbar. 

{Received the assent of Hts Highness the Maharajah Sahib on A shad Suih 
2nd^ i.e., the \^ih of July 1904.) 


Preamble. 


Title. 

Oommencement. 

Definitions. 


THE EARLY MARRIAGE PREVENTION ACT. 

Whereas it is expedient to draw the increased attention of the public towards 
physical training, whereby the future progeny may be 
healthy and long-lived, His Highness the Gaekwar has 

been pleased to rule as under : 

1. This Act shall be called “The Early Marnage 

Prevention Act.” 

2. This Act shall come into force on Ashad Sudi 9th 

Samvat i960, the 2jst July 1904* 

3. In this Code, the following words have the following 

meanings :— 

(i) • MiiH.r '' means— 

(a) in case of a girh one who has not completed her 12th year of age. 

\J)) in case of a boy, one who has not completed his 16th yeai. 

(z) “ Early marriage" means the marriage of a minor girl or of a minor boy. 

The word “ marriage” does not include a “ Baybar” marriage or a marriage 
with a ball of flowers, or such other nominal marriages. 

“ Nyayadhish” means Nyayadhish of a Mahal, or who may be from 
time to time invested with the powers (of that officer). 

'fhe term ‘ VVahivatdar* includes Mahalkari also. 

Whoev... wishes to marry his minor son or daughter, or the minor girl or 

boy under his guardianship, shall submit a petition in writing 
10 the Nyayadhish of the Taluka where he may be 
residing, or to that of the Taluka in which the intended 
marriage is to take pl.ace, for permission to allow the 
li.-rriagc 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


What auTiliorlties of 
iiiA State arc to be 
anpHed to for permis- 
tiioxiia> allow aix early 
mnpriaKe. 
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ic) 

Kd) 


Explanation. —'Yhtvt is no objection to a joint petition being submitted by both 
the parties in cases in which the girl and the boy are both minors. 

The value of stamp 5 - The petitions alluded to in the preceding Section 

on the application. must be written on a (Court-fee) stamped paper of Rs. 2. 
Particulars to be em- petition mentioned in Section 4 must contain 

bodied in the petition. tlie following particulars :— 

{a) the names, age, and caste of the bride and the bridegroom ; 

(d) the names of their father or guardian ; 
the date and place of the marriage, and 

the mention, in full, of the difficulties likely to crop up in case the 
marriage does not take place. 

Procedure to be 7. The Nyayadhish, on receipt of the application, shall 

followed on receipt ^ , 

of the application. steps as under , , . . . 

(a) he shall fix a date, within the period of 1 5 days, for the hearing of the 

petition ; 

(d) shall appoint three gentlemen of the petitioners taste, as assessois; 
and 

(c) shall issue summonses for their appearance in the Court, on the appointed 
date. 

8. On the date of hearing, the Nyayadhish, assisted by the assessors, shall 

Enquiries in con- enquire into the petition, recording all s"ch evidence as 

nection with 
application. 


con- 

the 


may be produced in its support, and shall dispose of l e 
same by the end of the day. 

(2) If the Nyayadhish and all the assessors present or any two of them 
satisfied that in the event of the marriage not taking place 
appointed date, 

(^1) there is no probability of its celebration within one year aftei t 
or the bridegroom comes to age or that it will not take place 
(^) it is likely that the parents or the guardian of the girl whose n ^ 
to be celebrated by them will.not, owing to old age or in n 
till she comes to age, and there is none else fit to take c ^ 


are likely to crop upi the 


besides them, or 

(^) ibat unavoidable difficulties of a like nature - 

Nyayadhish shall grant written permission for the cele 
marriage under his own seal and signature in accor 
form laid'down in the first schedule annexed to this Act. 
£xpianaiton.—.Tht permission to be granted for reasons 
sub-sections ,(i) and (c) should only be granted if the 
years. 

(3) If permission for the celebration of an early marriage of a g 

betrothal has taken place before this Act comes ' 

asked within three months after the passing thereof, the N ay ^ 

should grant the necessary permission after sati=f\ g 

only th.-it the betrothal has taken place before th.-s Act cam.- into 

force. 


WhlST/f 
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Physical examina¬ 
tion not compulsory. 


Procedure to be 
followed when the 
Court does not .agree 
with the assessors. 


In course of an enquiry held, or investigations made, for the purposes of 
this Act, neither the bride nor the bridegroom will be 
compelled to be present for bodily examination or the 
bride for any other examination. 

' 10. (a) If the Nyayadhish does not agree with the 
assessors or with any two of them, the proceedings shall 
be referred with their opinions and reasons therefor, by 
the Nyayadhish to the District Judge. 

(d) The District Judge shall dispose of the same within a week, and if he 
thinks that permission should be given, the same shall be given by him in writing 
as laid down in Section 8. 

II. The Nyayadhish granting the permission shall, 
piled ^th^acopy^of within eight days, forward to the Suba of the District, a 
the document grant- copy of the document by which the permission applied 
ing the permission. granted by him. 

12 . Whoever celebrates or aids to celebrate an early marriage, which has not 
been given the required permission as laid down in Sections 
Punishment. g shall be punished with a fine which may not 

e.xceed Ra. loo. 

Exception .—This provision does not extend to the bride and the bridegroom. 

. n. None of the offences provided for by this Act 

Period time ^ 

during which the shall be tried by the Court, after two years from the date 
offence can be tried. marriage. 

14. In all the towns, kashas and villages of the Baroda State, the officials 
mentioned below shall keep a register of marriages as per 

The registration of Schedule No. 2 and fill in the particulars as required 

marriages. 

by Section 15 : 

(a) In the city of Baroda ... ... The Municipal Inspectors. 

(if) In the kashas ... ... The Sudhrai Kamdar. 

(i.) In the villages or kashas where there is 
no municipality. Village or villages 
administered in any other way : The Mulki Patel. 

(d) In Inam village or villages administered 

in any other way ... ... The Mukhi, or Inamdar, or Adminis¬ 

trator. 

(2 ) A copy of the registration (sub-section i) shall be submitted before the loth 
of the next month by the officials concerned to the Suba, through the Taluka 
Wahivatdar. Immediate information regarding marriages celebrated against the 
provision of this Act, shall be given to the Nyayadhish having jurisdiction. 

(3) The Suba on receipt of the copy (sub-section 2) shall submit annually a 
iitateiaent (Schedule No. 3) to the Sar Suba. It should be despatched within two 
hionihs after the expiration of each year. 

U) In the absence of any other orders, the Nyayadhish, to whom a copy of the 
of marriages is sent according to sub-section 2, should understand that a 
compiaint^ has been laid before him according to Section 12 of this Act and shall 
proceed to try ihe otfcnce summarily in accordance with the provisions of the Code 




MINlSr^^ 
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of Criminal Procedure. The case however should not be handed over to the Police 
for investigations under Section 56 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

(5) At the termination of the enquiries (sub-section 4) if any punishment be 
awarded, the same shall be communicated (as per Schedule No. 4) to the Suba 
within eight days. 


15. The father or the guardian of the bride shall report the marriage to the 

All marriages must concerned within eight days after its celebration 

be reported. shall obtain from them particulars, as per the Schedule 

No. 5. 

16. If the father or the guardian of the bride fails to give the information 
Punishment for not ^^t)out the marriage as required by the preceding section, 

or gives false information in connection with the same, he 
shall be punished with a fine which may not exceed Rs. 10. 

17. The responsibilities for the proper registration of 
marriages, as laid down in Sectio^ 14, shall rest with the 
Wahivatdar of the Mahal. 


£fettins the mar- 
riagres registered. 


Responsibilities in 
connection with the 
registration of mar¬ 
riage. 


The marriage can An early marriage, if once celebrated, cannot be 

not be set aside. set aside- 


R, PI 
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precedence has been in active force, the Industrial and the Brahmanical; and 
these two have kept pace together almost as evenly as a pair of horses 
harnessed to a single carriage: In proportion as the function practised by any 
given caste stands high or low in the scale of industrial development, in the 
same proportion does the caste itself, impelled by the general tone of society 
by which it is surrounded, approximate more nearly or more remotely to the 
Brahmanical ideal of life. It is these two criteria combined which have 
determined the relative ranks of the various castes in the Hindu social scale. 
Outside the caste system altogether stand the few and shattered remains of those 
aboriginal tribes, out of which the whole series of caste was fashioned by slow 
degrees, through the example and under the guidance of the Brahmanical priesthood. 
Had the Brahman never come into existence and had his arrogance proved to be 
less omnipotent than it did, the various industrial classes would never have become 
stereotyped into castes, and the nation would then have been spared a degree of 
social disunion to which no parallel can be found in human history. There seems 
to be no likelihood of caste being banished from Indian soil until Brahmanism itself 
—the/ons et origo mali—h?^^ died a natural death by the rise of the scientific spirit, 
and the fallacy of its pretensions has become an object of general scorn. As soon 
as the Brahman begins to disappear, the rest will follow. 











Denzil Ibbetsons theory.* 

An old agnostic is said to have summed up his philospjphy in the following 
, words : —“The only thing I know is that I know nothing ; 

tion of caste. ^ sure that I know that" His words 

express very exactly my own feelings regarding caste in the 
Punjab. My experience is that it is almost impossible to make any statement 
whatever regarding any one of the castes we have to deal with, absolutely true as it 
may be as regards one part of the Province, which shall not presently be contradicted 
with equal truth as regards the same people in some other district. Yet I shall 
attempt to set forth briefly what seem to me the fundamental ideas upon which caste 
IS based ; and in doing so I shall attempt partly to explain why it is that the institu- 
tion is so extraordinarily unstable, and its phenomena so diverse in different 
localities. What I propound in the following paragraphs is simply my working 
hypothesis as it at present stands ; but I shall rfOt stop to say so as I write, though 
almost every proposition made must be taken subject to limitations, often sufficiently 
obvious, and not unfrequently involved in some other proposition made in the very 
next paragraph. My views are of little weight so long as they are not illustrated 
and supported by instances drawn from actually existing fact. Such instances I 
have in great abundance, and they will be found in part in the detailed description 
of castes which follow this discussion. But I have leisure neither to record all my 
evidence, nor to marshal what I have recorded ; and I give my conception of caste 
with a crudeness of exposition which lack of time forbids me to modify, not because 
I think that it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole truth, but because 

I believe that it is nearer to that tfuth than is the generally received theory of caste 
as I understand it. 

The popular and currently received theory of caste I take to consist of three 
main articles 

(1) that caste is an institution of the Hindu religion, and wholly peculiar to 

that religion alone ; 

( 2 ) that It consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in general 

under the heads of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra ; 

(3) that caste is perpetual and imimitable, and has been transmitted from 

general on to generation throughout the ages of Hindu history and 

myth without the possibility of change. 


• Report on the Census of the Punjab, tsst. Pp. 172-6. 






Now I should doubtless be exaggerating in the opposite direction, but 1 think 
that I should still be far nearer to the truth if, in opposition to the popular conception 
thus, defined, I were to say— 


(r) that caste is a social far more than a religious institution ; that it has no 
necessary connection whatever with the Hindu religion, further than that 
under that religion certain ideas and customs common to all primitive 
nations have been developed and perpetuated in an unusual degree ; and 
that conversion from Hinduism to Islam has not necessarily the slightest 


effect upon caste ; 

(2) that there are Brahmans who are looked upon as outcasts by those who 
under the fourfold classification would be classed as Sudras ; that there 
is no such thing as a Vaisya now existing ; that it is very doubtful indeed 
whether there is such a thing as a Kshatriya, and if there is, no two 
people are agreed as to where we shall look for him ; and that Sudra has 
no present significance save as a convenient term of abuse to apply to 
somebody else whom you consider lower than yourself; while the number 
of castes which can be classed under any one or under no one of the four 
heads, according as private opinion may vary, is almost innumerable : 

(3) that nothing can be more variable and more difficult to define than caste ; 
and that the fact that a generation is descended from ancestors of any 
given caste creates a presumption, and nothing more, that that generation 
also is of the same caste, a presumption liable to be defeated by an infinite 
variety of circumstances. 

Among all primitive peoples we find the race split up into a number of tribal 
communities held together by the tie of common descent, 
The hereditary being self-contained and self-sufficing, and bound 

nature of occupations. j • u * 

by strict rules of marriage and inheritance, the common 
object of which is to increase the strength and preserve the unity of the tribe. There 
is as vet no diversity of occupation. Among more advanced societies, where 
occupations have become differentiated, the tribes have almost altogether disappeared; 
and we find in their place corporate communities or guilds held together by the tie 
of common occupation rather than of common blood, each guild being self-contained 
and self-governed, and bound by strict rules, the common object of which is to 
strengthen the guild and to confine to it the secrets of the craft which it practises. 
Such were the trades-guilds of the middle ages as we first meet with them in 
European history. But all modern inquiry into their origin and earlier constitution 
lends to the conclusion—and modern authorities on the development of primitive 
institutions are rapidly accepting that conclusion—that the guild in its first form was, 
no less than the tribe, based upon common descent ; and that the fundamental idea 
which lay at the root of the institution in its inception was the hereditary nature of 
occupation. Now here we have two principles, community of blood and community 
of occnpmon. So long as the hereditary nature of occupation was inviolable, 
so long as the blacksmith's son must be, and nobody else could be, a 
blacksmith, the two principles were identical. But the struggle for existence 
is too severe, the condiiions of existence too varied, and the character and 
capacity of individuals too diverse to permit of this inviolability being long 
maintained ; and in anv hui the most rudimentary fi^rm of society it must, 
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like the socialist’s dream of equal division of wealth, cease to exist from the 
very instant of its birth. And from the moment when the hereditary nature of 
occupation ceases to be invariable and inviolable, the two principles of community 
of blood and community of occupation become antagonistic. The antagonism still 
continues. In every community which the world has ever seen there have been 
grades of position and distinctions of rank ; and in all societies these grades and 
distinctions are governed by two considerations, descent and calling. As civiliza¬ 
tion advances and the ideas of the community expand in more liberal growth, the 
latter is ever gaining in importance at the expense of the former ; the question 
what a man is, is ever more and more taking precedence of the question what his 
father was. But in no society that the world has yet seen has either of these two 
considerations ever wholly ceased to operate ; in no community has the son of the 
coal-heaver been born the equal of the son of the nobleman, or the man who dies a 
trader been held in the same consideration as he who dies a statesman ; while m 
all the son has begun where the father left ofif. The coinrntinities of India in whose 
midst the Hindu religion has been developed are no exceptions to this rule ; but 
in their case special circumstances have combined to preserve in greater integrity 
and to perpetuate under a more advanced state of society than elsewhere the 
hereditary nature of occupation, and thus in a higher degree than in other modern 
nations to render identical the two principles of community of blood and community 
of occupation. And it is this difference, a difference of degree rather than of kind, a 
survival to a later age of an institution which has died out elsewhere rather than a 
new growth peculiar to the Hindu nation, which makes us give a new name to the 
old thing and call caste in India what we call position or rank in England. 

The whole basis of diversity of caste is diversity of occupation. The old 
division into Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra, and the 
Mlechchha or outcast, who is below the Sudra, is but a 
division into the priest, the warrior, the husbandman, the 
artisan, and the menial ; and the more modern development which substituted trader 
for husbandman as the meaning of Vaisya or “the people’^ did not alter the nature 
of the classification. William Priest, John King, Edward Farmer, and James Smitli 
are but the survivals in England of the four varnas Manii. But in India, which 
was priest-ridden to an extent unknown to the experience of Europe even in the 
middle ages, the dominance of one special occupation gave abnormal importance to 
all distinctions of occupation. The Brahman who could at first claim no separate 
descent by which he shoulcLbe singled out from among the Aryan community, sought 
to exalt his office and to propitiate his political rulers, who were the only rivals he 
had to fear, by degrading all other occupations and conditions of life, further, as 
explained in the sections just referred to, the principle of hereditary occupation was 
to him as a class one of the most vital importance. As the Brahmans increased in 
numbei, those numbeis necessarily exceeded the possible requii’^^ments of the laity 
so far as the mere performance of priestly functions w^as concerned, while it beenme 
impossible foi them to keep up as a whole even the semblance of sacicd learning 
Thus they ceased to be wholly priests, and a large proportion of them became mere 
Levites, The only means of preserving its overwhelming influence to the body at 
large was to substitute Levitical descent for priestly functions as the basis of that 
nfluence, or rather perhaps to check the natural course of social evolution which 
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would have substituted the latter for the former ; and this they did by giving the 
whole sanction of religion to the principle of the hereditary nature .of occupation. 
Hence sprang that tangled web of caste restrictions and distinctions, of ceremonial 
obligations, and of artificial purity and impurity, which has rendered the separation 
of occupation from descent so slow and so difficult in Hindu society, and which 
collectively constitutes what we know as caste. I do not .mean that the Brahmans 
invented the principle which they thus turned to their own purpose ; on the contrary, 
1 have said that it is found in all primitive societies that have outgrown the most 


rudimentary stage. Nor do I suppose that they deliberately set to work to produce 
any craftily designed effect upon the growth of social institutions. But circumstances 
had raised them to a position of extraordinary power ; and naturally, and probably 
almost unconsciously, their teaching took the form which tended most effectually to 


preserve that power unimpaired. 

Indeed in its earlier form, neither caste nor occupation Was even supposed in 
India to be necessarily or invariably hereditary. It is often forgotten that there are 
two very distinct epochs in the post-Vedic history of the Hindu nations, which made 
respectively contributions of very different nature to that body of Hindu scriptures 
which we are too apt to confuse under the generic name of the Shastras, and which 
affected in very different manners the form of the Hindu religion. The earlier is the 
epoch of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, while Hinduism was a single and 
comparatively siir.p'e creed, or at most a philosophical abstraction ; and the later is 
the epoch of the I’uranas and Tantras, with their crowded Pantheon, their foul 
imaginings, their degraded idolatry, and their innumerable sects. The former may 
be said to end with the rise, and the latter to begin with the growing degeneracy 
of Buddhism. In the earlier Hinduism we find that, while caste distinctions were 
primarily based upon occupation, considerable license in this respect was permitted 
to the several castes, while the possibility of the individual rising from one caste to 
another was distinctly recognised. This was the case even as late as the age of 
Manu, by which time the caste system had assumed great strictness, and the cardinal 
importance of occupation had become a prominent part of the Brahmanical teaching, 
though its hereditary nature had not yet been so emphatically insisted on. It was 
in the dark ages of Hindu history, about fhe beginning of an era during which 
Bralimanism was substituted for Hinduism and- the religiop became a chaos of 
impure and degraded doctrine and sectarian teaching, that, the theory of the 
*' necessarily hereditary nature of occupation seems to have taken its present form. 
In the earlier epoch the priest was always a Brahman ; in the'-.Jater the Brahman 
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was always a priest. 

But if occupation was not necessarily transmitted by descent, and if caste varied 
with change of occupation in the earlier era of Hinduism, it is no less true that this 
is the case in the present clay ; though under caste restrictions as they now stand, 
^ change, in an upward direction at least, is infinitely slow'er and more difficult 
than then, and is painfully cfferted by the family or tribe in the course of generations 
iftsiead of by the individual in the course of years. The following pages will contain 
numerous instances of the truth of this assertion, and the whole body of tribal and 
tradition in the Punjab supports it. J have not always thought it necessary 
to ^late their traditions in discussing the various castes ; and I have seldom 
stopped to comment on the facts. But the evidence, imperfect as it is, will be 
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found to possess no inconsiderable weight ; while the very fact, of the general 
currency of a set of traditions, groundless as they may be in individual instances, 
shows that the theory of society upon which they are based is at least not repugnant 
to the ideas and feelings and even practice of the people who believe them. Indeed, 
for the purposes of the present enquiry it would almost be allowable to accept 
traditional origin ; for though the tradition may not be true, it might have been, or 
it would never have arisen. Instances of fall in the social scale are naturally more 
often met with than instances of rise, for he who has sunk recalls with pride his 
ancestral origin, while he who has risen hastens to forget it. 

But before proceeding to give specific instances of recent change of caste, 1 
The political and ^tist adopt a somewhat extended definition of occupation, 
artificial basis of and must take a somewhat wider basis than that afforded by 
caste. mere o^'cupation, even so defined, as the foundation of caste 

In India the occupation of the great mass of what n^ay be called the upper or 
yeoman classes is the same. Setting aside the priests and traders on the one hand 
and the artisans and menials on the other, we have left the great body of 
_ agriculturists who constitute by far the larger portion of the population. This great 
body of people subsists by husbandry and cattle-farming, and so far their occupation 
is one and the same. But they are also the owners and occupiers of the land, the 
holders of more or less compact tribal territories ; they are overlords as well as 
villains; and hence springs the cardinal distinction between the occupation of ruling 
and the occupation of being ruled. Where the actual calling of every-day life is the 
same, social standing, which is all that caste means, depends very largely upon 
political importance, whether present or belonging to the recent past. There is the 
widest distinction between the dominant and the subject tribes ; and a tribe which 
has acquired political independence in one part of the country, will there enjoy a 
position in the ranks of caste which is denied it in tracts where it occupies a 
subordinate position. 

Again, the features of the caste system which are peculiar to Brahmanical 
Hinduism, and which have already been alluded to, have operated to create a 
curiously artificial standard of social rank. There are certain rules which must be 
observed by all at the risk of sinking in the scale. They are, broadly speaking, that 
wid »w-marriage shall not be practised, that marriages shall be contracted only with 
those of equal oi nearly equal standing ; that certain occupations shall be abstained 
from which are arbitrarily declared to be impure, such as growing or selling vege¬ 
tables, handicrafts in general, and especially working or trading in leather and 
weaving ; that impure food shall be avoided : and that no communion shall be held 
with outcasts, such, as scavenprs, eaters of carrion or vermin, and the like- I hcue 
are other and similarly artificial considerations which affect social standing, such as 
the practice of secluding the women of the family, the custom of giving daughters 
in marriage only to classes higher than their own, and the like; but these nic of 
less general application than those first mentioned. Many of these reslri( dons 
are exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the women secTdcd, for 
others have to be paid to do their w'ork ; it is still more expensive to purchase 
husbands for them from a higher grade of society, and so forth ; and so tiicre is 
constant temptation to disregard these rules, even at the cost of some loss of social 
[ lof .uon. 
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Instances of the mu¬ 
tability of caste. 


Thus we have as the extended basis of caste, first occupation, and with 
common occupation political prominence and social standing, the latter being partly 
regulated by a set of very arbitrary rules which are peculiar to Indian caste, and 
which are almost the only part of the system which is peculiar to it. It is neither 
tautology nor false logic to say that social standing is dependent upon caste and caste 
upon social standing, for the two depend each upon the other in different senses. The 
rise in the social scale which accompanies increased political importance will 
presently be followed by a rise in caste ; while the fall in the grades of caste which 
a disregard of the arbitrary rules of the institution entails, will surely be accompanied 
by loss of social standing 

The Brahmans are generally husbandmen as well as Levites, for their numbers 
are so great that they are obliged to supplement the income 
derived from their priestly office. But when a Brahman 
drops his sacerdotal character, ceases to receive food or 
alms as offerings acceptable to the gods, and becomes a cultivator pure and simple, 
he also ceases to be a Brahman, and has to employ other Brahmans as priests. 
Witness the Taga Brahmans of the Delhi division, who are Tagas, not Brahmans, 
because they have “ abandoned ” {tag dena) their priestly character. Indeed, in the 
hills the very practice of agriculture as a calling or at least the actual following of 
the plough is in itself sufficient to deprive a Brahman of all but the name of his 
caste - for Mr Lyall points out that in the following quotation from Mr. Barnes. 
“ ploughing « should be read for “ agriculture or.» husbandry, » there being very few 
even of the highest Brahman families, who abstain from other sorts of fieldwork. 

“It will afford a tolerable idea of the endless ramification of eastern follow out the details of 

even the Sarsut tribe as established in these hills. The reader acquainted with the country will 

know that Brahmans, though classed under a common appellation, are not all equal Jhere are 

primarily two great distinctions in every tribe claiming to be of such exalted origin as B at¬ 

mans-t>«., those who follow and those who abstain from agriculture. This the great touch- 
stone’ of their creed. Those who have never defiled their hands with the plougl^ but have res- 
trSed themselves to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to be pure Brahmans ; while 
those who have once descended to the occupation of husbandry retain indeed the name but are 
no longer acknowledged by their brethren, nor held in the same reverence by the people at large 
So again if a Brahman takes to handicrafts he is no longer a Brahman, as in the 
<'a.se of the Thavis of the hills, some of whom were Brahmans ifi the last generation. 
TheDharukras of Delhi are admittedly Brahmans who have within the last few 
generations taken to widow-marriage ; and the Chamarwa Sadhs and the whole class 
of the so-called Brahmans who minister to the outcast 

Brahmans in any respect beyond the mere retention of the name. The Maha 

ItZZUo impure that in many villages he is not allowed to enter 

Dakaut and Gujrati, so unfortunate that other Brahmans will not 

their hands, are all Brahmans, but are practically differentiated as d.s met ca es by 

their special occupations. Turning to the second of Manus four 

find the MahSjan a Mahajan in the hills so long as he is a merchmit, bu a y 

as soon as he becomes a clerk ; while the Dasa Banya of the plains 

to the practice of widow-marriage is a Banya only by name an ^ 

being admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more or o ox 

bear the same title. The impossibility of fixing any line between Rajputs 

hand, and Juts, Gujar-s and castes of similar standing on the other, is fully discussed 
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m the subsequent pans of this Chapter, in the paragraphs on the Jal in general, on 
the Rajputs of the Eastern Hills, and on the Thakar and Rathi. I there point out 
that the only possible definition of a Rajput, in the Punjab at least, is he who, being 
the descendant of a family that has enjoyed political importance, has preserved his 
ancestral status by strict observance of the caste rules enumerated above. The 
extract there quoted from Mr. LyalPs report sums up so admirably the state of 
caste distinctions in the hills that I make no apology for repeating it. He says : — 

Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fi.xed in the hills as in 
the plains. The Raja was the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. I have hear i 
old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to be a Tvathu 
and a I’hakur to be a RajpQl, for service done or money given; and at the present day the power 
of admitting back into caste-fellowship persons put under a ban for some grave act of dehlenient 
is a source of income to the Jagirdar Rajas. 

I believe that Mr. Campbell, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that 
there is no such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times, before caste distinctions 
had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank becanu- 
in time Rajput. 

This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts pointy with regard to the Rajputs qt 
these hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajpfit families of this district, viz,, 
Kotlehr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahman by original stock. Mr, Barnes says that in Kangra 
the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathi; in Seoraj and other places in the 
interior of the hills I have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into general 
acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was that theii 
father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahman. On the border line in 
the Himalayas, between Tibet and India Proper, any one can observe caste growing before his eyes ; 
the noble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jat; and so on 
down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, more or less in course in 
Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day; 

And Kangra is of Ml parts of the Punjab the place in which the proudest and most 
ancient Rajput blood is to be found. As Captain Cunningham says in his History 
of the Sikhs ; “ It may be assumed as certain that, had the conquering MoghaU 
and Pathans been without a vivid belief and an organised priesthood, they v.onld 
have adopted Vedism and become enrolled among the Kshatriya or Rajput 
races.^^ In Sirsa we have instances of clans who were a few generations a^o 
accounted Jat being now generally classed as Rajputs, having meanwhile piur- 
tised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial matters, and having abandoned widov-. ^ 
marriage ; while the reverse process is no less common So the Chauhans o 
Delhi are no longer recognised as Rjljputs since they have begun to many ib^'* 
widows Finally, we have the whole traditions of the Punjab tribes of the Jat aiul 
Cyujar status to the effect that they are descended from Rajputs who married helow 
them, ceased to seclude their women, or began to practise widow-marnage ; and 
the fact that one and the same tril^e is often known as Rajput, where it has, and i'- 
Jat where it has not, risen to political importance. 

But it is possible for Rajputs and fats to fall still lower. The Sahnsars of 
Hushyarpur were admittedly Rajputs till only a few generations ago, when they 
k to growing vegetables, and now rank with Arains. Some of the Tarkhans, 
and Nais of Sirsa are known to have been Jats or Rajputs, who within 
^•^^^recent times have taken to the hereditary occupations of these castes , aiul 
some of the Chauhans of Karnal, whose fathers were born Rajputs, have taken to 
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ving and become Shekhs. So too the landowning castes can rise. A branch of 
^^^ttu Rajputs of the Sutlej, by an affectation of peculiar sanctity, have in the course 
of a few generations become Bodlas, and now deny their Rajput and claim Qureshi 
origin ; and already the claim is commonly admitted. A clan of Ahirs in Rewan has 
begun to seclude their women and abandon widow-marriage; they no longer intermarry 
with the other Ahirs, and will presently be reckoned a separate caste ; and there 
is a Kharral family lately settled in Bahawalpur. who have begun to affect peculiar 
holiness and to marry only with each other, and their next step will certainly be to 
claim Arab descent. The process is going on daily around us, and it is certain 
that what is now taking place is only what has always taken place during the 
long ages of Indian history. The ease with which Saiyads are manufactured is 
proverbial, and some of our highest Rajput tribes are beginning in the Salt-range to 
claim Moghal or. Arab origin. On the frontier the dependence upon occupation of 
what there most nearly corresponds with caste, as distinct from tribe, is notormus. 
A Machhi is a Machhi so long as he catches fish, and a Jat directly he lays hold 
of a plough. There are no Rajputs because there are no Rajas ; and those who are 
notoriously of pure Rajpiit descent are Jats because they till the land. 

Among the artisan and menial tribes the process is still more common, and 
the chapter on this section of the community abounds with instances One Chamar 
takes to weaving instead of leather-working and becomes a Chamar-Julaha ; 
presently he will be a Julaha pure and simple : another does the same and becomes 
a Rangreta or a Bania : a Chuhra refuses to touch night-soil and becomes a 
Musalli or a Kutana. Within the castes the same process is observable. The 
Chandar Chamar will not eat or marry with the Jatia Chamar, because the atter 
works in the hides of impure animals; one section of the Kumhars will hold no 
communion with another, because the latter burn sweepings as fuel ; a third section 
has taken to agriculture and looks down upon both. In all these and a thousand 
similar instances the sections are for all practical purposes distinct castes, though 
the caste name, being based upon and expressive of the hereditary occupation, is 
generally retained where the main occupation is not changed. Indeed I have 
my doubts whether, setting aside the absolutely degrading occupations, such as 
scavengering. the caste does not follow the occupation m the case o evem each 
individual among these artisan and menial castes much more generally than we 
suppose We know next to nothing about their organisation, and 1 do not pretend to 
make anything more than a suggestion. But it is certain that these lower castes have 
retained the organisation of the guild in extraordinary completeness long after the 

Ae .ribe orcas.e ha, a,™,, cmple.e,, d,.<l ou. .he own.ng 

classes whom they serve. Ancj it may be, especially m towns and cities that 
organisation is meant to protect the craft in the absence of the bond ot common 
descent, and that men belonging by birth to other castes and occupations may, 
adopting a new occupation, be admitted to the fraternity which follows it. 

Thus we see that in India, as in all countries, society is arranged in strata 
^ ^ which are based upon differences of social or political 

importance, or of occupation. But here the classification 
non ot the oasto. is hereditary rather than individual to the persons included 

under it, and an artifici.al standard is added which is peculiai to caste 
musi ho confirmed, with on pain of loss of position, while the rules which forbid 
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social intercourse between castes of different rank render it in^nitely difficult to 
rise in the scale. So, too, the classification being hereditary, it is next to impos¬ 
sible for the individual himself to rise*; it is the tribe or section of the tribe that 
alone can improve its position, and this it, can da only after the lapse of several 
generations, during which time it must abandon a lower for a higher occupation, 
conform more strictly with the arbitrary rules, affect social exclusiveness or spe- 
cial sanctity, or separate itself after some similar fashion from the body of the caste 
to which it belongs. The whole theory of society is that occupation and caste are 
hereditary ; and the presumption that caste passes unchanged to the descendants 
is exceedingly strong But the presumption is one which can be defeated, and 
has already been and is. now in process of being defeated in numberless instances. 
As in all other countries and among all other nations, the graduations of the social 
scale are fixed ; but society is not solid but liquid, and portions of it are continually 
rising and sinking ancf changing their position as measured by that scale ; and 
the only real difference between Indian society and that of other countries in this 
respect is that the liquid is much more viscous, the* friction and inertia to be 
overcome infinitely greater, and the movement therefore far slower and more 
difficult in the former than in the latter. This friction and inertia are largely due 
to a set of artificial rule^ which have been grafted on to the social prejudices 
common to all communities by the peculiar form which caste has taken in the 
Brahmanicial teachings. But there is every sign \hcU these .rules are gradually 
relaxing. Sikhism did much to weaken them in the centre of the Punjab, while 
they can now hardly be said to exist on the purely Mahomedan frontier ; and I think 
that we shall see a still more rapid change under .the influences which our rule has 
brought to bear upon the society of the Province. Our disregard for inherited dis¬ 
tinctions have already done something, and the introduction of railways much more, to 
loosen the bonds of gaste. It is extraordinary how incessantly, in reporting customs 
my correspondents note that the custom or restriction is fast dying out. The liberty 
enjoyed by the people of the Western Punjab is extending to their neighbours in the 
east, and especially the old tribal customs are gradually fading away. There cannot 
be the slig’htest doubt that in a few generations the materials for a study of caste nST 
an institution will be infinitely less complete than they are even now. 

Thus, if my theory be correct, we have the following steps in the process by 
which caste has been evf)Ived in the Punjab—(i) the tribal divisions common to 
all primitive societies ; (2) the guilds based upon hereditary occupation common to 
the middle life of all communities ; (3) the exaltation of the priestly office to a 
degree unexampled in other countries ; (4) the exaltation of the Levitical blood by a 
special insistence upon the necessarily hereditary nature of occupation ; (5) the 
preservation and support of this principle by the elaboration from the theories of 
the Hindu creed or cosmogony of a purely artificial set of rules, regulating marriage 
and intermarriage declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and pol¬ 
luting, and prescribing the conditions and degree of social intercourse permitted 
between the several castes. Add to this the pride of social rank and the pride of 
blood which are natural to man, and which alone could reconcile a nation to res» 
trictions at once irksome from a domestic and burdensome from a material point 
of view ; and it is hardly to be wondered at that caste shoula have assumed the 
rigidity which distinguishes it in India. 
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M. SenarVs theory,"^ 

Longtemps on a cru, sur le t^moignage de Platon et d’Herodote, que I'Egypte 
aurait L regie par le systems des castes. C'est une vne abandonnde aujourdhu. 
nar les iuges les plus autoris^s. Elle parait deciddment contredite par les .nonumens 
indigenes. Les Grecs, peu accoutumds k de vastes organismes hdred.m.res rel.es 
nar le privilege du rang ou la communaute de la fonction, pouva.ent a.sdment, Ik ou 
Is en rencontraient des types plus ou moins stricts, en exagdrer I’.mportance ou 
I’dtendue Tusqu’k prdsent, I’lnde a seule rdveld un rdg.me universe! des castes, au 

sens oil nous Pavons constatd et ddfini. Tout au plus trouve-t-on a.lleurs des traces 

accidentelles, des germes d’institutions analogues ; elles ne sont nulle part gdndrali- 
sdes ni coordonndes en systdme. 

La Grdce a connu, k Lacdddmone et ailleurs. plusieurs cas des functions et des 
mdtiers hdreditaires. Malgrd les incertitudes qui en obscurcissent I’.nterprdtation, 

les noms que portent les quatres tribus ioniennes de I’Attique sont b.en des 

noms professionnels : soldats, chevriers, artisans.+ Ce ne sont assurdment pas des 

castes L’exemple prouve au moins que la tradition kryenne pouva.t, sous 1 empire 
rl-une situation favorable, incliner vers la caste. L'enseignement est bon k reten.r 
Un fait social qui domine un pays immense, qu. s’enchevetre dans tout son 
passd, a ndcessairement plus d'une cause. A I'enfermer dans une ddduct.on unique 
^ (Srisp on s’dgare k coup sur. Des courans si puissans sont faits daffluens 

"^'’er’uexp fca^ doit, j>en suis convaincu, faire sa part k chacun des 

nombreu. I-L pouss* ab premier plan, dans „n espri. rrop sys.dma.ique 
.neensqaon a on P i„„,igra„te s'est tronvfc 

rrop «clus,f. n / ddpossddds, et cette situation n-y a pas 

;:r„at"l populations ont connu de fortes dtstincdons de classes, 

« a clste leur est demeurde dtrangdre. La thdocratie s’accontmode d'au res cadres, 
n Lt tnc q„e le rdgim. rdsnit. dan. ITnde de raction combmde de plustenrs fac- 

teurs T’esp^re avoir discern^ les principaux. . 

Tkchons d-embrasser d>un coup d’oeil le raccourc. de cette histoire. 

IL prenons les kryens k leur entrde dans l>Inde. Is viv.nt sous I’e-P-e d- 
vieilles lois communes k toutes les branches de la race. Ils sont d.vises en peuplades, 
Ians et families : plus ou moins larges, les groupes sont dgalement gouvernds pai 
une organisation corporative dont les traits gdndraux sont pour tous identiques, dont 
;; lil est une consanguinity de plus en plus dtroite. Lllge de Mga td pure et 
Simple de clan k clan, de tribu k tribu, est passd. Le prestige m.l.taire et 
:rLux ont commencd leur ceuvre. Certains groupes, rehaussds P-/-'- 
oroimsses guerridres, fiers d’une descendance plus brillante ou m.eux assurde, enr.c 

nliis que d’autres par la fortune des armes, se sont solidansds en une c asse 

‘ ^ T p- .jfpc relii?ieux se sont compliqu^s au point de rec a 

qui revend.(,ue le pouvoir. Les rites composition des chants, une 

rner, soit pour Texecution es c lemonie , sacerdotale est nde, qui 

iial.ilete spdciale et une preparation technique une i rattachent 

rnpuic sus prytuutious sur gduyalogios plus ou m.tn J -« ” 

les branches k des sacrificateurs illustres du passd. Le reste 
ians line catcgovie unique au sein de laquelle les divers group.. 


* Scnviri, Lfi Caiie^ Dans VIndc^ pp. 243 ^5^* 

I* Sclvifmann, Ctticch^ Alitrih,^ i, p» 3“"7 
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leur autonomie et sous leurs lois corporatives. Des notions reygieuses dominaient 
d^s I’origine toute la vie ; le sacerdoce dejii puissant double id le prestige et la 
riguenr des scrupules religieux. 

Les aryens s’avancent dans leur nouveau domaine. Ils se heurtent k une race 
de couleur fonc^e, infdrieure en culture, qu’ils refouleht. Cette opposition, le souci 
de leur s&uritd, le d^dain des vaincus, exaltent chez les vainqueurs I’exclusivisine 
natif, renforcent toutes les croyances et tous les prejuges qui prot^gent la purete des 
sectionnements entre lesquels ils se r^partissent. La population autochtone est rejetde 
dans une masse confuse que des liens de subordination assez l&ches rattachent seuls 
Ji ses maitres. Les iddes religieusec qu’apportent les envahisseurs y descendent plus 
ou moins avant, jamais assez pour la relever k leur niveau. Cependant, en s’^tendant 
sur de vastes espaces ou leurs etablissemens ne sont gu^re cantonnes par aucunes 
limites naturelles, les envahisseurs se dispersent ; dbranles par les accidens de la 
liitte, les groupemens primitifs se disjoignent. La rigufjur du principe g^ndalogique 
qui les unissait en est compromise : les tron^ons, pour se reformer, obeissent aux 
rapprochements g^ographiques ou k d’autres convenances. 

Peu k pen se sont impos^es les necessitds d’une existence moins mouvante. Cest 
dans des villages d’lndustrie pastorale et agricole que se fixe la vie devenue plus 
sddentaire ; et c’est d’abord par parentds qu’ils se fondent ; car les lois de la famille 
et du clan conservent une autoritd souveraine ; on continue d’observer les usages 
traditionnels que sanctionne la religion. Les habitudes plus fixes developpent les 
besoins et les nidtiers d’une civilisation qui est mure pour plus d’exigences. Les corps 
d’^at sont k leur tour envelopp^s dans le r^seau, soit que la communaut^ de village, 
entratne la communautd d occupation, soit que les reprdsentans disperses d’une mcme 
profession dans des lieux assez voisjps obdissent k une ndcessitd impdrieuse en sc 
modelant sur le seul type d'organisation usitd autour d*eux. 

Avec le temps deux faits se sont accusds : des mdlanges plus ou moins avoucs se 
sont produits entre les races ; les notions Aryennes de puretd ont fait leur cheniin 
dans cette population hybride et jusque dans les populations purement aborigdne.s, 
De Ik deux ordres de scrupules qui multipliont les sectionnements, suivant rimpurctd 
plus ou moms forte, soit de la descendance, soit des occupations. Si les principus 

anciens de la vie familialese perpetuent, lesfacteurs de groupements se diversilient ; 
fonction, religion, voisinage, d’autres encore, k cotd du principe primitif de la cori- 
sanguinitd dont ils prennent plus ou moins le masque Les gronpes s’acroissent el 
s’entre-croisent. Sous la double action de leurs traditions propres et des idces qu’clies 
empruntent a la civilisation aryenne, les tribus aborigines elles-mdines, au fur et k 
mesuie quelles renoncent k une vie isolde et sauvage, accdlerent I’afllux des seciiou- 
nemens nouveaux. La caste existe dds lors. On voit comment elle s’esi, dans ses 
diverses ddgradations, substitude lentement au rdgime familial dont elle est riidritidie. 

Un pouvoir politique eut pu subordonner ces organisme.s aux ressorts d’un 
systime rdgulier. Nulle constitution politique ne se degage. L’idde mcme n’t n nait 
pas. Comment s’en etonner ? La puissance sacerdotale n’y pent ctre favorable car 
elle en serait diminude ; ou son q^tion est tris forte et tris soutenue ; elle paralyse 
mdme dans I’aristocratie militaire I’exercice du pouvoir. Le relief du pays ne constitue 
pas denoyaux naturels de concentration ; toute limite est ici flottante. La vie pastorale 
.a longtemps rnaintenu un esprit de tradition sdvire ; aucun gout vif de I’action 
I’entame. La population vaincue est nombreuse ; refoulde plus qu’absorbee, elle es^ 
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^hie lentement par la propaijande sacerdotale plutot qua soum.se par une brusque 
conquete. Avec quelques temperamens elle garde. Ik surtout ou elle se 
s'isole beaucoup de son organisation ancienne. Par sa masse quelle m erpose, par 
I’exemple de ses institutions tres rudimentaires, par la facility meme avec laquelle ces 
inSons se fondant dans Porganisation asse. sommaire des ..m.grans, eUe o p s 
un obstacle de plus k la constitution d’un pouvotr pol.t.que veritable. Done nul 

'“‘^"iTanst^urconfusion. la classe sacerdotale a seule. en depit de ses fractionne- 
mens gardd un solide esprit de corps ; seule elle est en possession d’un pouvo.r tout 
moral mais tres efficace. Elle en use pour aflfermir et pour etendre ses privileges , 

Ten uTe aussi pour etablir, sous sasuprdmatie, une sorte d’ordre et de cdtes.on, 

Elle generalise et codifie I’eiat de fait en un systkme ideal qu’elle s’efforce de fa.re 
^ en loi C'est le regime Idgal de la caste. Elle y amalgame la situation actuelle 
ldl.1 «..ces d« passd oi la l,id,„chie de. Case, a Ja.d 1.. 

XiXmXngrte ^renlionsarbitral,e.e.des fait.au.heatiques, cesystime 
■ . son tour one force Non seoleineot les brahmanes le portent comme un 

fe dan ■ les parties du pays doni I'assimilation sc fait 4 one date tardive i parlour, 
o i d 1 »se o .■attache b ses patrons, ,1 rdagit par les idfe so, la 

Erdes "ai,rli rLrie, 11 y avai. trap loin poor qo’ils aient po jamais s. fondre 

“"'crqrl.i«.-«- C’est lecheminqn'asoivi I'lnstitntion dans sa croissance 
spontanee. Je puis done m’arreter ici. institutions 

U caste est, b mon sens le ^ P“ “Seme^^ p.eparaient les conditions 

Jlryennes, se modelant k . jnej^pUcable sans ce 

joenonslobser^ns J q„n le ddveloppement logique, putement 

Iiverses <l“^ 3 pri„i,ifs, Des gronpes d’origin. varide d. 

jrganique. des s „„|,iplient encore i clans 

itrnctnre J , ^„„,e jes conquetes successi.es 1 tribns abor.genes 

Penvahisseursqui ja^ accident.ls suit de 

.orties ^ I, P.sin,il&. II y a plus 1 ces melanges qnt, 

•astes proprement dites, so g f physionnomie 

ggrav<<s pas douter, produits de bonne heure. 

l?'"rJtrers«t!.lson; comm’enc^ d^s F^poque oule r^ginne se formait- 
..ilsont^teensaccusan : 4 conden-ser en une formule sommaire une 

e I’a. dit deja, Je le -r^P- pHneipe ; effort de precision 

:T;T:irf: —. ^ ^sque^e fkusse. e^’.endant a - pen- 

uste, Je ne voudrais pas que I’on me soupgonnat d un entrainement q 

" cest qua, quelques influences qu’ils aient pu subir du d^^, 

)iKaf|iies U'oubles ’la’aient apportes les hasards de Phistoire, les iiryens e 





Ur 6 de leur propre fonds les ^Idments essentiels de la caste, telle qu'ils Pont praliquee, 
congue e*^ finalement coordonnee. Si le regime sous lequel Tlnde a vtfcu n^est ni 
une organisation purement economique des metiers, ni un chaos barbare des tribus et 
des races etrang^res et hostiles, ni une simple hierarchie des classes, mais un melange 
de tout cela, unifi^e par Tinspiration commune qui domine, dans leur fonctionnement, 
tous les groupes, par la communautd des id^es et des pr^jugds caractdristiques qui 
les rapprochent, les divisent, fixent entre eux les pr^s^ances, cela vient de ce que la 
constitution familiale, survivant k travers toutes les (Evolutions, gouvernant lej dryens 
d’abord, puis p^n^trant avec leur influence et s’imposant meme aux groupemens 
d*origine ind^pendante, h (Ete le pivot d’une lente transformation. 

Qu*elle ait ^t^ travers^e d'^l^mens hdt^rog^nes, je n’ai garde de I’oublier. 
D’ailleurs une fois achev^e dans ses traits essentiels, elle a, cela va sans dire, coinme 
tous les syst^mes vieillissans ou la tradition ne se retempe plus dans une conscience 
vivante des origincs, subi Taction dc Tanalogie. Les prin^ipes qu’on a cvu y ddcouv- 
rir, Tarbitraire mcme, arnnE de faux prdtextes y ont fait leur ocuvre. Pour ctre 
accidentelles ou secondaires, ces alterations n’ont pas laiss^ que de jeter quelque 
desarroi dans la physionomie des faits. Je n’y insiste pas cependant. On en 
retrouvera au besoin les sources dans les details que j’ai eu Toccasion de signaler en 
passant. 


Meme k nous enfermer dans la periode de formation, combien nous souhaiterions 
de fixer des dates ! Ce que j\ai dit de la tradition litteraire expliquera que je n’en aie 
pas des precises k offrir. Des institutions anciennes ne s’impriEgnent que par 
progressions insensibles d’un esprit nouveau ; des mouvemenis qui peuvent, suivant 
les circonstances, marcher dhin pas in6gal dans des regions diverses, ne se 
manifestent dans les t(Emoignages que jorsque Tordre ant^rieur est devenu tout i\ 
fait mdconnaissable. Ils sont obscurs parce qiTils sont lents. I Is ne siipporlent 
pas de dates rigoureuses. Tout au plus pourrait-on se flatter de determiner qiu;! 
moment le syst^me brdhmanique, qui r^git theoriquernent la caste, a regu sa forme 
derni^re. La prdtention serait encore trop ambitieuse. Nous pouvons nous en 
consoler ; nous n’en serions pas beaucoup plus avancds, s^il est vrai que ce systiEnie 
resume Tideal de la caste dominante plus qiTil ne reflete la situation vraie. ^ 

Meme en ce qui concerne le Veda, la valeur des indices qu’il apporte n^est rien ^ 
moins que definie. II faudrait savoir sMl epiiise bien Tensemble de*^ faits contem- 
poraina, s’il les rend integralenient et fideiement. C’est ce dont je n’estime p.is du 
tout que nous soyons certains. Ce qui est sDr c’est qu’on y voit saillir encore en un 
plein relief cette Jiierarcbie de classes qui s^est plus tard rdsolne dans le regime des 
castes. V est pourtant indubitable que, d^s la p(Eriode v^diqiie, les causes avaient 
commence d’agir qui, par leur action combinee et suivie, devaient sur le vieu\ tronr 
dryen greflfer uri ordre nouveau. 

Les dryens de Linde et les dryens du monde classique partent des mcmes 
premisses. Combien les consequences sont de part et d'autre diftcrentes I 

A Torigine, les mdmes groupes, gouvernds par les memes croyances, les nicmes 
usages. En Gr^ce et en Italic, ces petites societes s’associent et s'organisent. 
Ellcs s^etagent en un syst^me ordonn^. Chaque groupe conserve dans sa sphere 
d action sa pleine autonomie ; mais la f^d^ration superieure que constitue la cite 
embrasse les inter^ts commons et regularise Taction commune. Le chaos prend 
forme sous la main des Grecs. Les organismes disjoints se soudent en une unite 
R, PI t 
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plus large. Au fur et Ji mesure qu’elle s’ach^ve, I’idde nouvelle qui en est I’dme 
latente, I’idee politique s’^bauche. Comme la caste, la cit6 est issue de la constitu¬ 
tion primitive commune ; jet^e dans le moule des memes regies religieuses, des 
mdmes traditions, mais inspir^e par des necessit^s nouvelles, elle d^gage un 
principe nouveau d’organisation. Elle se monfre capable de s'^Iargir, de s’ affranchir 
des barrieres qui ont soutenu, mais aussi contenu see premiers pas. Plus tard. elle, 
sufifira, en se transformant, aux besoins des revolutions de mceurs et de pouvoir 


plus profondes. 

Dans I’Inde la caste continue les antiques coutumes ; elle les d^veloppe meme k 
clusieurs egards dans leur ligne logique ; mais elle perd quelque chose de I’impulsion 
qui avait cr^eies groupes primitifs et elle n’en renouvelle pas I’esprit. Des notions 
diverses se melent ou se substituent ici au lien gendalogique qui avait noue les 
premieres societes. En se modifiant, en devenant castes, elles ne Irouvent pas en 
elles-memes de principe r^gulateur ; elles s’entrccroisent, chacune isolee dans son 
autonomie jalouse. Le cadre est immense, sars limites precises, sans vie organique ; 
masse confuse de soci^t^s ind^pendantes, courb^es sous un niveau commun. 

La langue classique de I’lnde se distingue des langues cong^n^sres par une 
singularity frappante. Le verbe fini a peu de place dans la phrase ; la pensde s’y 
ddroule en composes longs, de relation souvent inddcise. Au lieu d’une construction 
syntactique solide ou le dessin s’accuse, ou les incidences se dytachent elles-mymes 
en propositions nettement arretdes, la phrase ne connait gu^re qu’une structure molle 
ou les yidments de la pens^e, simplement juxtaposes, manquent de relief. Les 
croyances religieuses de I’lnde ne se presentent guere en dogmes positifs. Dans 
les lignes flottantes du’un pantheisme mal defini, les oppositions et les divergences 
ne se soul^vent un moment que pour s’^crouler comme un remous instable dans la 
masse mouvante. Les contradictions se resolvent vite en un syncr^tisme ronrilianf 
oil s'enerve la vigueur des schismes. Une orthodoxie accommodante couvre toutes 
les dissidences de son large manteau. Nulle part de doctrine catygorique, liye 
intransigeante. Sur le terrain social, un phenomyne analogue nous apparkit dans le 
regime de la caste. Partout le mSme spectacle d’impuissance pjastique. 

Quelque s^ve qu’il empruntye aux circonstances extyrieures et historiques, 
e’est bi"n le fruit de I’esprit hindou. L’organisation sociale de I’lnde est k la 
structure des cites antiques ce qu’est un po^me hindou k une tragydie grecque. 
Aussi bien dans la vie pratique que dans I’art, le gynie hindou se montre rarement 
•'apable d’organisation, e’est-k-dire de mesure, d’harmonie. Dans la caste lout son 
effort s’est ypuisy k maintenir, k fortifier un ryseau de groupes fermes, sans action 
commune, sans ryaction reciproque, ne reconnaissant finaiement d’autre moteur que 
I’autority sans contrepoids d’une classe sacerdotale qui a absorby toute la direction 
des esprits. Sous le niveau du brahmanisme, les ca.stes s’agitent, comme les 
Episodes se heurtent ddsordonnys dans la vague unite du rdcit diiique. 11 suflfit qu’un 
systyme artificiel en masque thyoriqiiement le decousu. 

Les destindesde la caste .sont, k y bien regarder, un chapitre instructif dela 

|>*>yrholopie de V Jnde. 
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SIR HENRY COTTON AND OTHERS ON KULIN POLYGAMY. 

To THK Editor of “The Times.” 

* ♦ * • * * * * 

Sir,—M ore important still, though perhaps not so intptionally offensive, is the 
review in your Literary Supplement oi Mr. Oman’s book on ‘The Brahmans, Theists, 
and Muslims of India.’ I have not yet seen this book, but my impression of it derived 
from a review by Sir Alfred Lyall in the Nation is very different from that put for¬ 
ward by your reviewer. I cannot believe that Mr. Oman’s work is a mere richauj^^ 
of the onslaught on Hinduism which was elaborated by Mr. James Mill and by the 
missionary Ward at the beginning of the last century. That is the impression your 
review conveys and your leading article repeats in stronger language, Mill’s, 
Ward’s, and Wilford’s attacks on Hinduism were replied to at the time they were 
made, but, whatever truth they may have then contained, every one who knows any¬ 
thing of the subject is aware that the abominations to which you refer, and especi¬ 
ally the privileges of the Kulin Brahmans, ‘ including the most outrageous and 
degrading form of polygamy,’ have no existence at the present day. You go so far 
<is to say that ‘ it is a notable fact that the spread of enlightenment as we conceive 
,it among educated Hitidus has not been accompanied by any serious attempt to (io 
away with social anomalies such as child marriages, the seclusion of child widows, 
or the abominations practised by the Kulin Brahmans.’ I reply that the very con¬ 
trary IS the fact So-called child marriages among the educated classes are now ol ^ 
the rarest occurrence, and polygamy among Kulin Brahmins is absolutely non- 
■existent. My personal experience extends over a period of 40 years, ami I never 
heard of a case of Kulin polygamy. The practice had died out before 1 went to 
India. I do not know whether Mr. Oman says it still exists. I doubt whether he 
has any personal knowledge of Bengal, and In any case I deprecate in the strongest 
possible manner the tone and character of the observations in your leading article 
on this subject, which are apparently based on Mr. Oman’s book. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Dieppe, September i^fh^ >90?- HENRY COTTON. 

Sir,— While 1 desire to avoid even the appearance of controversy on matters 
capable of argument, I would ask permission to correct one serious misapprehension 
on a matter of fact that is to be found in Sir Henry Cotton’s letter as printed in your 
issue of the 24th. He says, ‘ Polygamy among Kulin Brahmans is absolutely non¬ 
existent. M.y personal experience extends over a period of 40 years, and I never 
heard of a case of Kulin polygamy.’ Sir Henry Cotton has been very fortunate in 
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-, 5 ^experience. Mine has been painfully different. I went to India after him , 
nevertheless, during my calmer in the Indian Civil Service, I heard of numerous 
instances of Kulin polygamy both in Bengal and (under another name) in Bihar 
I have been personally acquainted with men who practised it, and have discussed 
the question with them. About the year 1878 I was connected with a movement to 
stop it which was got up by natives who were not Kulins, and which was admittedly 
a failure. I have before me a book entitled ‘ The Brahmans and Kayasthas of 
Bengal,’ written by Babu Gin'ndrandth Dutt, who, as his name implies, is a Bengali. 
It tvas published in 1906, after appearing in serial form in a Calcutta magazine. The 
author in his preface says, ‘ I have described at length the fictitious origin and the 
pernicious effects of this vicious system {i e., Kulinism).’ Elsewhere he says, ‘ The 
only possible and practical means to extirpate the manifold vicious effects of Kulin- 
jsm—polygamy, ruinous marriage demands, matrimonial difficulties, etc., is to 
abolish the cause, Kulinism, from every section of the community.’ 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

Camiucrley, September 1907. 

_I desire to offer my experience of Kulin polygamy in contradiction of Sir 

Henry Cotton’s statement. 1 entered the Bengal Civil Service about 12 years before 
Sir H. Cotton, and my service in Bengal overlapped his in its termination. 

In 1866 the Government of Bengal appointed a committee to inquire into and 
report on Kulin Polygamy. It was thus moved by a learned 
whose inst.ince a few years before the Legislature had passed the Hindu Widow 
Remarriage Act. Sir Charles Hobhouse, who is still alive, tvas presideiU of that 
committee and I was a member and its secretary. Our inquiries showed that Kulin 
polygamy was very prevalent in Bengal and that there were instances of Brahmin 

^aviL nearly lo^wives, many of whom they had never seen since their marriage 

vWth them as girls. That was about the year before Sir H. Cotton came to Benga^ 
His statement! therefore, that “ in my personal experience, extending over a period 
of 40 years, I never heard of a case of Kulin polygamy ” shows singular ignorance 
of the social habits and customs of the country amongst the peop le ot which 
loner lived. His experience is evidently derived from association with Benga is 
whose Western education no doubt may have tended to induce them to abandon if 
Hot it would not be to such men that this pernicious system would have m^c 

attraction. Profit in a pecuniary sense, and not sensuality, is its stronghold. The 
father ofa girl is obliged by Hindu law and the custom of the country to marry 

herrefl sheath la 

a TuLle hustaad for her. KuHn poly^ory. 
appeals to lirahmins of the mendicant and priestly classes 

ntay ba.e done much to reduce its sphere i but education has not reached 
“d c lsses, and obviously they will be the last to come ivithin its inlioe„«. 

M no, desire to a.tenip. ,0 discuss or explain at length Ihe rnarriage system 
amonus. Hindus in Bengal ; but I would point out that though education j 

done‘something to mitigate its evils, it cannot claim to have done much to icduc 

thii rates payable in the marriai^e market. The usual rate demanded y one 
has taken the decree of Bachelor of Laws in the Calcutta University is, 
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credibly informed not many years ago, Rs. 10,000, or nearly ^700. di may be asked 
why does not the Congress which professes to act as a body anxious to reform all 
matters to the benefit of the people of India apply itself to such social matters of the 
highest importance? Why does it not commence its work at home before it stirs up 
matters of political controversy? The answer which suggests itself is obvious. 
Because it does not suit the aims of its leaders. Alas ! that it should be so. 


H. T. PRINSEP. 


September 27///, 1907. 

Sir, Sir Henry Prinsep misapprehends my letter to you on this subject. 1 
never said that when I went to India 40 years ago there were no survivors of the old 
system of Kulin polygamy. On the contrary there were many, and Vidyasagar’s 
committee appointed in 1866, to which Sir Henry Prinsep refers, proved the tact. 
My point was that during my time I never heard of a cas^^ of polygamous marriage 
being contracted among Kulins. I know it was comrnon enough in old days. But 
1 say that the practice for many years past has completely died out. There may, of 
course, have been isolated cases, but I am sure they are exceedingly few and 1 never 
heaid of one. Sir Henry Prinsep does not say that he has heard of any cases since 
1866, and he admits that educated Bengalis have abandoned the practice. After all, 
the last word on this subject cannot be spoken by English officials, however great 
their experience may be, but must be said by the Indian members of the community 
concerned ; and I am glad to think that the prominence given by you to this cor¬ 
respondence in your columns will lead to that result. 


I am, yours faithfully, 

HENRY COTTON. 


October r, 1907. 


\ Editorial NcU, In Ijis letter to us of September 14 Sir Henry Cotton wrote :—* The practicr 
[Kulin polygamy] had died out before 1 went to India.’ Yet, as Sir Henry Prinsep pointed out in 
hislcitertousof September 27 , the practice was still so prevalent aI>out the time Sir H. Oaton 
went cut to India that a committee had only recently been appointed to inejuire into it.] 

Sir, Having very recently come from India and having a life-long acquaintance 
with that country. I am perhaps able to throw some light on the subject of Kulinism. 
which is being discussed just now in the columns of your paper. It is hard to kill 
a social custom when bound up and interwoven with the material interest of still a 
very influential class. Polygamy among Kulin Brahmans is certainly not dead. Il 
is not as rampant c'ls it waS," say, half a century ago ; but it still tiourishes, or is .still 
in vogue, in certain dark corners of the two provinces of Bengal and Behar, chielly 
among the more bigoted classes of Hindus, who adhere to the abhorrent practice 
with a grim steadfastness which can scarcely be reconciled with the advanced and 
progressive state of certain other sections of Hindu society. Of course, the reason 
for the upkeep of this hateful custom is the burning desire of the parents (not inv 
common in otlier parts of the world) to get their daughter married to a man on a 
somewhat higher social level, as regards the scale of castes, which is again bound 
op with their religion. 

Dr. G. A. Grierson (than whom I scarcely know of a higher authority either in 
Indian literature or social practices and customs as they exist in the [)resent day) is 
quite accurate in saying that polygamy is still prevalent among the people Bengal 
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__Behar—in Behar among the Ojhas, Dubes, and Chaubes principally. 1 kiiew of 

an Ojha family (a. fairly well-to-do zemindar) whose three daughters, varying in age 
from 19 to 14 years, were married to one Brahman of about treble the age of the 
eldest girl. When I expostulated with the father, he said he could not possibly 
get his daughters married to husbands on a lower scale of caste, as it would for 
ever ruin the standing of his family, and it was hopeless to find a younger man,,as 
it would be equally ruinous to his family from a pecuniary point of view. 

Among the Bengalis too, who are more advanced, in a general sense, than the 
Beharis fear of lowering the caste staius still holds a tyrannical sway. A father 
who is a bigoted Hindu would not, if he can possibly avoid it, allow his daughter to 
get married to one whose status in caste is lower than his ; he would nmch rather 
get her wedded to a polygamous husband. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

JOHN CHRIST1.-\N. 


SiR,-Referring to the letters of Sir Henry Cotton, Ur. George Gr.erson and 
‘ A retired Bengal Official ’ in T/ie Times of the Z4th, 27th, and 28th ultimo, 
respectively, I would like to add that the crushing reply to Sir Henry Cotton, 
is the official report on ‘Kulinism’ in the Gazette r;/Arf/rr of February 7, >867, 

• ^ w rhosal C P. (now Sir Charles) Hobhouse, H.T. (now Sir Henry) 

signed by S. Ghosal, ^ ^ (5^^ 

Prinseo D. Mitra, J. K. Mookerjea, 1 . C. Surma, ana k. 

Bengal? signatories the last three (including the Theistic reformer Ramnath Tagore) 
Tdd !h statement that < Kulinism the Aufa-Piarma or • (religious) observance 

Of race (^rity)’-prevailed to a less in .867 than a few years previously ; 

but ev^ wuh this qualification the report is an all-sufficing and dramatically 
effective answer to Sir Henry Cotton. My day in India began 13 years . ’’ ’ 

and was all spent in Western India, and I always hesitate to speak of anything 
in India, beyond the Mahratta Ditch, and I generally keep strictly w.lnm the 
M.anor of Grenawic;’ but even in far-off Bombay that report '"^de a" 
impression ; and, surely, it is a record in Lethe’d obliviousness that Sir Henry Cotton, 
who I see from the “India Office List,” landed in Calcutta October 29, 1867. 
should never once ‘have heard of a case of Kulinism.’ 1 
interested in the report because some years earlier m the widely m Ind a 
regenerative sixties 1 was visited by a wealthy Vaishnava. as a representative of othe. 
wealthT Vaishnavas, all of the Vallabhacharya sub-sect, who, with passionme 
insisteL demanded the exposure of an i.Ttmemorial religious rite of the sect, which 

gradually, under the influence 

as husbands and. in all ‘ the thoughts and intents of the hea t g ^ 

This was, indeed, the public opinion, to bring 

Hinduism accessible to English readers. ^ind 

But what I desire, with your indulgence, to accentuate is not tin latest , 
most bewildering example of Sir Henry Cotton’s ‘letharg.zed disce n.ngs, l^u 
the inronsiderateness and unreasonableness of all three of youi cistinpi 
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correspondents under comment in tacitly stigmatizing the Kuhi'dharma as outrage¬ 
ous and degrading because this peculiar form of regulated polygamy happens to be 
opposed to our own conventions on such relations. ‘ Kulinism ’ is not with the 
Hindus, as with us, a ‘mystery of.iniquity,’ but a ‘mystery of godliness;’ and 
so long as it has the consent of their consciences, and is regarded as a high and 
religious obligation, it cannot be, and is not, morally degrading to them, although 
it does not tend to their physical elevation, and the development of their virility, 
as the one sure foundation of the manly virtues. Therefore, while always speaking 
and writing my mind freely in private to Hindus on such matters as the ras-mandli 
of Western India and the Kula-dliarma of Eastern Bengal, I have nevei in public 
spoken or written in ‘ moral indignation ’ on such freaks in morality, or rather, 
sociology. What is the history of ‘ Kulinism ’ ? The Sanscrit word Kula^ dipt 
to Kul^ means ‘ race, ’ ‘ tribe, * ‘ family, ’ and if not allied to, may be compared 
with, the words Kelt or .Celt and Cul-dee (‘ the family, ^ />., priest of God) ; and the 
word Kulina or Kulin means, primarily, ‘ of good family ’; while Kula-dharma . 
means primarily a binding observance, of gradually growing religious import, 
arising out of the natural instinct to preserve in pristine purity the blue Aryan blood 
of that section of the Bengali Brahmans who, on quite inadequate grounds, regard 
themselves as superior to all other Brahmans, not only in Bengal, but throughout 
India, in the integrity of their illustrious descent. These primitive Kulin of Bengal 
are represented by the widely, and, let it be added, well-famed family names of 
Bonnerjee, Chatterjee, Gangully, and Mookerjea ; while the great family names of 
Bose, Dutt, Ghose, and Mitra represent the Hindus who became attached to these 
Kulin families on their original immigration into Anga-Banga. And these Kulifi 
are most honourable men ; so that the word Kulin has at last come to be an 
honorific title, the equivalent of our ‘The Honourable,^ or ‘The Right Hono li¬ 
able,’ as it came to be in our earlier history with the works Kelt and CiiKlet- 
They happen also, for the most part, to be of fine physique ; for after all polygaii.) 
may be less conducive to excess than monogamy, and Bengali Kulinism is laigely 
nominal. Though for the greater part ignorant of English, they arc learned 
Sanscritists and often accomplished Persian scholars, and they strictly mamt.iin 

the tradition of the stately old Hindu manners and social customs, and arc a!"a>s 

the most excellent good company. . , , ' 

1 am not worthy to ‘ bow to the shadow of’ Mr. Oman’s ‘ shoe tie, Init m • 
of Sir Henry Cotton’s obliquitous attack on his recent profoundly ’ 

1 will only say that I could conBrn. some of the strangest things m it f.oin . y 
personal e.xperiencc in the Canarese country among the Vira-Saiva A;/,a. 
lin^adhat /. 

I hiive the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE UIRDWOOU. 


own 
ant and 


Octobe?' I, 1907. 

Sir.-W ill you allow mo, as a sobject of ibo Biitisl. Empiro. to join so 

Birdwood io hi, orossinoulatBy w.tb .Intb tbe tobjocl of A,*, 

polygamy has been “Ss” d in yrcolon^oo since Sir Henry Couon, by piminj 
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tiifdenial of its existence in the form of a defence of Indian morality assumed t^ 
the test of morality is simply conformity to English custom? In th's all you 
correspondents except Sir George have followed him, the “"'V ‘ 

his intentions were civil, and theirs openly offensive. To an Indian that can y 
weigh as a difference at all. If (to illustrate) an Indian paper were « P ^ 
controversy between two Bengalis, one holding up the 1 im 

to the execration of all pious Hindus as a Christian, and the other ^efen g 
as a man of far too high character to be tainted with the Chr.st.an supers u.on the 
Archbishop would hardly feel much more obliged to his defender tha 

""irthe Empire is to be held together by anything better than armed force-an^ 
we have neither energy nor money enough to spare from our own affairs for th 
we shall have to make up our minds to bring the institutions and social ^ 

Tmir fellow-subjects to a very much higher test than their conformity to the 
customs of Clapham. It is true that mere toleration for its own sake is out of tj 

to distinguish between the shock of ^ gentlemen of ordinary 

polygamy is unfamiliar : therefore it “ columns. Under 

good breeding to use abusivejn that my opinion in this matter is 

these circuirtsfances, , imnortance am emboldened to say that the 

representative enough to e o so by your correspondents, does not seem 

institution of Kuhn polygamy, compare it with our own 

to me on the face of it an ^ Bengalis do not marry out of their 

'”“r"^To"ttr’thrir: the promiscuity which we profess must be ‘revolting' 
caste. To them, t ^ obvious defence that o.ir promiscuity 

and ‘ abhorrent ; bu w Deputy-Lieutenant class and our commercial 

, only 7'-“ 

traveller class, for , ^ children, and that 

part of the general purpose of ‘^mgs that wo ^ 

childlessness is a misfortune an ^ ^ an oriental view. Again, 


. r; : ir ace is as much Tn occidental as an oriental view. Again, 

the Indian Braiimtin class, secuie well-bred gran daughters 

fe, .heir nation? They use their s«:,al 0 PI»«"”'‘'=* » 

promiscuously in th. way of yohj'S V^quenlly it is not the result t 

irz:.:' oi.th. wasted mothe,. o-• -..iou, wh.h 

as Mr. Sydney Webb and Professor Karl I'earson have warned us, is pen 
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want of well-bred children. Even when chance is favourable, and the daughter 
finds a husband, she often refuses to become a mother because her religious and 
social training has taught her to regard motherhood as a department of original sin, 
and to glory, not in the possession of children, but of a husband ; so that the 
childless woman with a husband despises the mother who has no husband. 

What does the Bengali father do under the same circumstances according to Sir 
Henry Prinsep ? He selects a picked man-a Brahman, representing the highest 
degree of culture and character in his class ; and he pays him £7^0 to enable his 
daughter to become the mother of a well-bred child. 

Now this may strike the parochial Englishman as unusual or, as he would put 
it, ‘revolting, ‘abhorrent,’ and so forth ; but it is certainly not unreasonable and 
not inhuman. Far from being obviously calculated to degrade the race, it is, on the 
face of it, aimed at improving it. Sir George Birdwood has just told us in your 
columns that the Kulin ‘ happen, for the most part, to be of fine physique. ’ Sir 
George has no doubt also noticed that the products of our system happen, for the 
most part, not to be of fine physique. Is it quite clear that this is mere happening? 
Is it not rather what one would expect under the circumstances? And is the practice 
of taking deliberate steps to produce and reproduce men of fine physique really 
revolting and abhorrent to our British conscience as distinguished from our 
British prejudice ? 

Let us, however, do justice to bur system, indefensible as it is in many respects. 
It secures what most men want : that is, a sharing out of the women among the 
men so that every Jack shall have his Jill, and the able men and attractive women 
shall not accumulate partners and leave mediocrity unprovided. If this were the 
end of public policy in the matter, and if the race might safely take its chance of 
degeneracy provided monogamy, even on the hardest conditions, were maintained^ 
there would be nothing more to be said. But as the whole imperial problem befoic 
us is fundamentally nothing else than to produce more capable political units than 

our present system breeds—in short, to breed the Superman— this is not a tune ti» 

rail at experiments made by people who are not under the harrow of our piejudi< 
or to persist in calling the customs founded on those prejudices by question bcggnn, 
names such as purity, chastity, propriety, and so forth, and to speak of a Biahman 
who is the father of a hundred children as a libertine with a hundred wives. 
man of thirty may have a hundred children without having a wife at all and 
positively ascetic in his temperance compared with an average respectable and 
faithful British husband of the same age. And if the hundred children h.ippeih 
for the most part, to be of fine physique,^ the nation will be more poweifnl .mil 
prosperous in the next ^generation than if these hundred c hildren were replaced b> a 
hundred others of indifferent physique, each having a difterenl father, piomiscuousl> 
picked up in a Clapham drawing-room. 

A system which limits the fertility of its men of fine physique to the child¬ 
bearing capacity of one woman, and wastes the lives of thousands of first-rate m.iiden 
ladies in barrenness because they like to own their own houses and manage their own 
affairs without being saddled with a second-rate or tenth-rate man, must not take 
its own merits for granted. It may be the right system ; it may be bound up with 
all that is best in our national life and fortunate in our national history ; it may be- 
all that our stupidest people unanimously claim for it. But then again it may nut. 
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)' \ and the population question is pressing 
hard on us. ' The case must be argued, not assumed j and the final verdict will be 
that of history and not of our modern suburban villas with no nurseries. 

Yours truly, 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 

lO, Adelphi-tkrrace, W. C., 

Oct. 3. 
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evidence on the other side is weight 


Sir,—I have only just arrived from India, and have followed with interest the 
correspondence relating lo Kulinism in your columns. 

I am a Bengali Brahmin, and in our family daughters used never to be married 
except to Kuhns, Sir Henry Cotton quite correctly says that the practice of 
polygamy for many years past has completely died out in Bengal. In fact, it had 
died out when Mormonism was very much alive in America. 

Yours faithfully. 


A. CHAUDHURI, B.A. (Cantab.) 1884, 

Bar. at-law (1886), Fellow of the Calcutta Ufiiversity. 

98, The Grove, Ealing, 

4M Oct, 

Sir,— In a leading article which appeared in The Thnes of the 2nd instant, you 
have referred to the barbarous institution of Kidin polygamy as a factor to be con¬ 
sidered in determining the character of the reformers and agitators of Bengal. May 
I ask you, in the interest of truth, to permit me to offer a few critical remarks on 

the subject? _ 

I have two distinct grounds for entering into the controversy. First, I am a 

student of sociology, whose duty it is to see that sociological data are not perverted 
for the purpose of evoking racial or political antipathies ; secondly. I have the 
fortune or misfortune to belong to that class of Brahmins known as Kxdms, who 
have long possessed the unenviable privilege of polygamy. 

You have, I fear, attached too little importance to Sir Henry Cotton’s able 
lefutation of the statements that appeared in your columns. I hold no brief for 
Sir Henry. 1 do not know him personally, nor, indeed, do I always agree with his 
public utterances with regard to Indian matters. But it is sheer justice to him 

to state that he knows more about the social life of East Bengal than the learne 
correspondents on whose assertions you base a generalization which is totally 
incorrect Kulin though 1 atr, 1 have the greatest horror of the monstrous custom 

of polygamy, and I have thought it my duty to inquire whether the custom 

still exists. Social customs die hard, and it is inevitable that one or 

.nay occasionally occur to arouse the critical acerbity of the civilized West But 

let me assure you that Kulin polygamy as a tolerated institution has long ceased to e. 

Even.however, if it still existed, is it quite logical to draw general 

as to the moral character of a whole community when it is remembered that t e 
liuUm who practised polygamy formed a very small minority of the total popu ation 
of Bengal > Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, for example, is no KxtXin, and his character 
bearn no ratio, direct or inverse, to polygamous licenses, it would be quite as 
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rational to absert that, as adultery is not regarded as a crime by the law of England, 
it must follow that the English are a nation of adulterers. 

It'does no good whatever to make an isolated instance the ba&is of a stricture 
that cannot but make the work of government difficult. If Kulinhm is dead, 
1 equiescat tfl pace. If it is not, is there any sense in making false assertions that 
must wound the pride of the Indian on the one hand, and rouse the unreasoning 
prejudices of the Englishman on the Other ? 

Yours faithfully, 

VIRENDHANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA. 


43, Thanet-house, Strand, W. C., 

Oct, 

Sir, When I wrote the letter which appeared in your issue of September ?7th 
I little thought that I should be accused of expressing an opinion as to the merits- 
or demerits of Kulm polygamy on the ground that (tb^uote Sir George Birdwood) 
it is opposed to our conventions of such relations. Nothing could have been furthei 
from my intentions. My object was to correct a mistake of fact, and to do sa 
mainly from the evidence of a native witness. My own experience is of small value. 
As, however, the charge has been made both by Sir George Birdwood and by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, may I explain that, putting all questions of sexual morality 
to one side, whether the system is right or wrong in theory, in the practical working 
of ts extreme forms it is an organized system of extortion, working the most cruel 
injustice upon its unhappy victims ? Pace Mr. Shaw, it actually condemns numbers 
of girls to an unmarried life who would otherwise be married. These are questions 
of fact. If Mr. Shaw doubts my evidence, 1 can refer him to the work written by a 
native of Bengal from which 1 quoted in my last letter, or (for earlier years) to tlu- 
report of the Commission mentioned by Sit Henry Prinsep and Sir George Birdwood 
Let me also make one other point quite clear. While I do not hesitate to say 
what I think about the evils of Kulinism^ I should be disloyal to the affection whu h 

I beat to the people amongst whom 1 spent some of the best and happiest ^ 

o my life did I not openly dissociate myself from those who, because of the exibicni ^ 
evil, or because some foolish and some wicked men are guilty of violen 
enounce Hindus or Bengalis as a nation. Like all of us who have served in 
have had my bad moments, and have been in tight places ; nevertheless, I 
back along the vista of not a few years, it is not these that dwell in my memory 

but loyal friends that J made and innumerable tokens of the mutual regard wluc 

existed between my own people and those amongst whom our lot was cast. 

Yours faithfully. 

GEOKGE A. GRIEKSt-N 

Camberlev 


In<l..i. 

looking 


Oct. 


Cwierson is entitled ‘The Brahmans and 
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Kayasihasof Bengal* • referred to >y • p„blished in 1906. The passage 

quoted as folloNvs X a prac’tical means to extirpate the manifolu vicious 

efiects of Kulinism-e ^ possible a P je,„ands, matrimonial difflcuUies, etc. ig 

abolish Ihe <a.,se. fion. every section of the community. | 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED IN 1866 BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL TO REPORT ON THE 
NECESSITY OF LEGISLATING ON THE SUBJECT 
OF. POLYGAMY AMONG THE HINDUS. 

From C. HOBHOUSE, EsQ., and others, 

To The Secretary to Govt, of Bengal. 

Dated the ^th-February 1867* 

We have the honour to acknowledge the/receipt of your letters Nos. 1647 to 
1651T, dated Darjeeling, 22nd August, 1866, to our respective addresses’, and we beg 
to submit the following reply;— 

We understand that the Hon’ble the Maharajah of Burdwan, and some 21,000 
other Hindu inhabitants of Lower Bengal, prayed for an enactment to prevent the 
abuses attending the practice of polygamy amongst the Hindus m Lower Bengal ; 
that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor was in favour of the measure of bringipg 
the said practice strictly within the limits of ancient Hindu Law ; that, on the other 
hand. His Excellency the Governor-General in Council was of opinion that the 
Hindu inhabitants of Lower Bengal were not prepared, either for the suppression 
of the system of polygamy, or yet for that strict limitation of it which His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal recommended, but desired only a remedy for the 
special abuses practised by the sect of Koolin Brahmins ; that His Excellency would 
therefore be prepared to take into consideration any deliberate measure which His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor might in consultation with some of the ablest of the 
leading native gentlemen in Bengal, think fit to recommend for the suppression of the 
special abuses above named, provided that such measure had not, on the one hand, 
the effect of restricting tlie general liberty now possessed by all Hindus to take more 
tlian one wife, and that it did not, on the other hand, give the express sanction of 
English Legislation to the system of polygamy, and that to us has been committed 
the duty of reporting on the best means of giving practical effect to the wishes of 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, and of fmrning and submitting a 
Draft Bill for that purpose. 

In order that it may be seen exactly what we uuderstand that system to be, for 
wJiich we are instructed to suggest a remedy, we think it necessary, briefly, to trace 
the history of Koolinism back ; to state how it arose and what it was, and what we 
believe it to be, and what in the main are declared to be those evils to which it has 
^'iven rise, and which it perpetuates. 

In the Institutes of Manu, we do not find any distribution of the sect of the 
Brahmins into distinct denominational classes, but we find it declared that certain 
l aahnlins were by conduct and acquirements entitled to higher respect than other 
I'rahmins whose conduct was not so strict, and whose learning was not so great, and 
tins tlcclaratioP may possibly have laid the foundation of that distribution of the 
Liratirnins into denominational classes which subsequently was made. 

li was not until the time of the Hindu King Bullal Sen, who reigned some 284 
years before the Mahomedan conquest, or about 877 A.D., that any distribution into 
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the Rajah Adisur, and it is stated that the cause of this distribution was the fact that 
the sect of Brahmins generally had fallen off in knowledge and in practice of the 
Strict Hindu Shastras. 

There were two chief divisions of Koolins, viz., the Barendros of what was then 
known as the geographical division of Barendrobhoom, and the Rarhis of Burdwan 
and other places. 

The Koohns of Barendrobhoom were divided into two classes 
H/—Koolins ; and 
—Kaps ; 

but as it .s not amongst the Barendro Koolins that any abuse of the system of poly¬ 
gamy exists, we shall not further refer to these Koolins. 

The ?arhi Koolins were also divided into two classes, viz .:— 
ist —The Koolins ; 

2fui The Shrotryos-; 

and subsequently to these classes was added a third, the Bhon^shojo, the origin of 
which is somewhat obscure. 

The Koolin class was an order of merit, and was composed of those Brahmins 
who had the nine qualifications- 

1st Of observance of Brahmin duties ; 

2nd Of meekness ; 

3 ^v/-Of learning ; 

4 ^/^ —Of good report ; 

^tJi Of a disposition to visit holy places ; 

6 //z~Of devotion ; 

7 M-Of the preservation of the custom of marriages and inter-marriages 
amongst equals only ; 

Zth —Of asceticism ; and 
- Of liberality. 

to have 

eight only of the nine qualifications of the Koolins. 

When the above classes were first created, a peculiar Code of Laws, the hulk'of 
Which has in process of time swelled, and which is called by the Koolins the 
Rooleena Shastras, was laid down for the guidance of the Koolins. 

If It were possible, it would be superfluous to trace the history of the Koolins 
from the time above mentioned up to the present time ; it is suffic lent that we should 
how state, not in its numerous ramifications and complications, but in it.s main 
features only, what we believe to be the present condition of the Koolin class or of 
Koolins and Koolinism as best known by these terms. We are speaking of the 
Rarhi division of Brahmins, and we believe we are right in stating that the chief 

IS inctive classes amongst them at the present day are four in number, and are 
tnese, 

Koolins, or first class, 
ongo Koolins, or second class. 

koolins, or third class. 
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The first class is composed of persons who are supposed to possess the nine 
<|ualifications of the order of merit, and who, at any rate, are presumed never to 
have forfeited their title to that order by inter-marriages out of their own class. 

These men, it is said, usually marry two wives,—one out of their own class, and 
one out of the class of the Shrotryos, and they take a consideration from the bride 
on the occasion of all inter-marriages with the Shrotryos, and also of all inter¬ 
marriages amongst themselves, except in cases where there is an exchange of 
daughters. 

The second class is composed of Koolins of the first class, who have fallen from 
this latter class by inter-marriages with daughters of families in the third class. 


This second class is again sub-divided into-— 

T.v/—Swakrito Bhongo Koolins ; 

2//^/—Bhongo Koolins of the second generation ; 

-^^^—Bhongo Koolins of the third generation ; 

4//J—Bhongo Koolins of the fourth generation. 

The male members of the first and second siib-divjsions of this second class 
•contract an unlimited number of marriages during the life-time of the first wife, and 
except in cases of exchange, whether these marriages are contracted with Koolin 
women of their own class, or with the daughters of parents in the inferior classes, a 
consideration is given by the parents or family of the bride to the bridegroom. 

In the fifth generation after the first act by which a Koolin of the first class has 
fallen into the second class, has become a Bhongo Koolin, he falls into the third 
class, />., he becomes Bnongshojo, and the fourth class, the Shrotryo, is composed of 
persons wno have never been Koolins at all. 

It will be most convenient here to state that the marriages most sought after are 
marriages with Bhongo Koolins of the first and second sub-divisional classes, r.t’., the 
Swakrito and the Bhongo Koolin of the second generation, and that the daughters of 
the class Bhongo Koolins generally are not permitted without degradation to marry 
beneath their class. 

We will now describe some of the main customs in the matter of marriage, 
which, on the authority of the statements made in petitions to the Legislative 
Council and in some instances within the knowledge of more than one of the native 
gentlemen on our Committee, obtain amongst the Bhongo Koolins, and we will 
state what are declared in the papers to be the evil results of some of those customs. 

li*/ - In addition to the presents usually given amongst all classes of Hindoos 
on the occasion of marriage, a Bhongo Koolin always, except when he gives his 
daughter to a brother Bhongo, and takes in exchange that brother Bhongo’s 
daughter, exacts a consideration for marriage from the family of the bride. 

2nd \ present is , often given in addition on the occasion of any visit made to 
ihe house of the father-in-law. 

If the daughters of the first and second sub-divisional classes of Bhongo 
Koolins cannot be given in marriage to husbands of tbeir own classes, they must 
remain unmarried. 

4/// - The number of wives, including those of the same class, is .said to be 
often as many as 15, 20, 40, 50, and 80, 

5//>—Polygamy is said to be resorted to as a sole means of subsistence to many 
Ji^bongo Kn(»lins. 
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6///—Marriage, it is said, is contracted quite in old age, and th^ husband often 
never sees his wife, or only at the best visits her once in every three or four years or 
so. 

yi/i—As many as three and four marriages have been known to have been 
contracted in one day. 

%ih —Sometimes all a man’s daughters and his unmarried sisters are. given in 
marriage to one and the same individual. 

(^ih —It is so difficult to find husbands in the proper class for Koolin women that 
numbers, it is said, remain unmarried. 

lo//^—The married or unmarried daughters and the wives of Koolins are said to 
live in the utmost misery ; and it is alleged that crimes of the most heinous nature, 
adultery, abortion and infanticide, and that prostitution are the common result 
of the system of Bhongo Koolin marriages generally. 

iith —Cases are cited of men who have married 82, 7^', 65, 60 and 42 wives, and 
have had 18, 32, 41, 25 and 32 sons, and 2^, 27, 25, 15 and 16 daughters. 

12///—Lists have been adduced of families in the Burdwan and Hooghly 
districts alone, showing the existence of a plurality of wives on the above scale, and 
in numerous cases. 

i^tk —The principle on which Koolinism was perpetuated, 77>., that of prevent¬ 
ing intermarriages between certain classes, is violated. 

14//;--Families, it is said, are ruined, in order to providing the large sums 
requisite to give a consideration on the occasion of their daughters’ marriages, or 
are unable to marry their daughters at all for want of means to procure such 
consideration. 

\^t/i Marriages are, it is said, contracted simply in order to this consideration, 
and the husbands do not even care to enquire what becomes of their wives, and have 
never even had any intention of fulfilling any one of the marriage duties. 

16/// - The crimes that are said to result from the Koolin system of marriage are 
said to be habitually concealed by the actors in them and by their neighbours, and 
this so as to baffle the efforts of the Police at discovery. 

\yth —No provision is made for the maintenance of one wife before marriage 
with an unlimited number of others. 

The above are said to be some of the customs and are declared to be some ot 
the evils said to result from the system of polygamy a> practised by the sect of 
Bhongo Koolins, and the evils may thus be briefly summed up :— 

practical deprivation of the indulgence of natural ties and desires in 
the female sex in a legitimate manner ; 2nd, the virtual, sometimes the actual, clesei- 
tion of the wife by her natural and legal protector, the husband ; encoinage- 

ment of the practice of celibacy amongst the female sex ; 4!^ non-maintenance of 
the wife by the husband ; 5th, the supersession or abandonment of the wife at the mere 
pleasure of the husband ; 6th, the formation of the contract of marriage for money 
considerations simply ; 7th, the denial of nuptial intercourse except upon special 
monetary consideration given ; 8th, the ruin, in a property point of view, of families ; 
9 th, the contraction of the marriage tie avow^edly without any intention even on the 
part of the husband of fulfilling any one of the duties of that tie ; 10th, the binding 

down the female sex to all the obligations of the marriage state whilst yet withholding 
from that sex every one of the advantages of that state ; nth, prostitution ; and 
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lastly, the encouragement of the actual crimes of adultery, abortion, and infanticide 
and of the habit and practice of the concealment of such crimes. 

The customs detailed above, as obtaining amongst Bhongo Koolins in the matter 
of marriage, have, on the whole, we think, been accurately detailed. The evils said 
to result from these customs are, we have reason to believe, greatly exaggerated, and 
the abuse of the permission to take a plurality of wives is, we believe, on the 
decrease ; yet we do not doubt but that great evils exist, and those evils divide 
themselves naturally into two classes : first, that class which is contrary to religion 


and morality, and second, that which is contrary to established law. 

We think that the following extracts, containing a brief view of the Hindu 
system of religion and morality as applied to the marriage state, will show that the 
system of polygamy, to whatever extent it is abused by the Bhongo Koolins, is 
opposed to the ordinances of the Hindu code of religion and morality 

Brahmins are to shun the allurements of sensual gratification. Indulpnce in 
sensual pleasure incurs certain guilt; abstinence from it heavenly bliss. Neither the 
Vedas, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor strict observances, nor pious austerities ever 
procure felicity for the man contaminated by sensuality. The husband is to approach 
his wife in due season ; he is to honour and adorn her ; when he honours her, the 
deities are pleased ; when he dishonors her, religious acts are fruitless ; a wife unless 
guilty of deadly sin, must not be deserted ; the husband who does not approach his 
wife in due season is reprehensible ; he is one person with her, and she cannot by 
desertion be separated from him ; once a wife is given in marriage and the step is 
irrevocable ; only after a wife has treated a husband with aversion for a whole year 
can he cease to cohabit with her ; immorality, drinking spirituous liquors, affliction 
with an incurable or loathsome disease, mischievousness, waste of property, barrenness 
after eight years’ cohabitation, death of all children after ten years of cohabitation, 
the production of only female children after eleven years of cohabitation, and speak¬ 
ing unkindly are the sole grounds for supersession of a wife ; desertion of a blameless 
wife is penal; subtraction of conjugal rights is denounced with heavy penalties ; 
supersession of the wife is justifiable on grounds which regard the temper, conduct 
or health of the wife, and is tolerated on other grounds ; where neither justified 
nor tolerated, it is illegal ; abandonment of a blameless and efficient wife, without 
cause given or without her consent, is illegal ; the principles peculiar to the Brahmin 
forms of marriage are those of equal consent and disinterested motives ; immemorial 
custom, regulating marriage in general and in its different forms, and the relations 
of husband 'or wife, is to be observed, and non-observance leads to forfeiture of the 
fruits of the Vedas. 


Manu, Chapter 1 , 109, 110 to 115. 

111.45.551057. 

„ VIII, 389- 

„ „ IX, 4, 45 to 47, 77, So, 81 . 

Strange, Chapter II, pp. 4^, 47 , 4 S> 5 - 54 

Macnaghten, Vol. I, 58, 60. 

The above texts clearly seem to us to indicate that the lihongo Koolins to what 
extent they marry out of motives of sensuality only, or do not cohabit with, or aban¬ 
don without any < ause 01 supersede or neglect, or do not maintain their wives, or 
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disregard the sanctity of the marriage tie generally, act contrary to the plainest 
injunctions of the Hindoo Shastras. 

To the extent that the system of inter-marriages amongst the Bhongo Koolins 
encourages celibacy amongst women, and exacts a consideration for the contract of 
marriage ; it is questionable whether there is any practice which is at variance with 
the letter at least of the Hindoo Shastras. 

in the matter of celibacy, the whole tenor of the Hindoo system of marriage does 
certainly advocate the marriage of women even before they have arrived at paberty ; 
penalties are prescribed for those fathers and families who neglect to marry their 
daughters before they have arrived at puberty, and daughters had formerly even the 
privilege of giving themselves in marriage in case of protracted neglect on the part 
of others to give them in marriage, yet on the other hand, perpetual celibacy is 
inculcated rather than the act of giving the daughter in marriage “ to a bridegroom 
void of excellent qualities ”—Manu, Chapter IX, Section 89. 

And again on this subject—a father is prohibited fr<im receiving any gratuity, 
howevei small, for giving his daughter in marriage, on the principle that he who 
through avarice takes such a gratuity is a seller of his offspring.—Manu, Chapter III, 
Section 51. 


The case, however, that we have to contemplate is that of a father who gives, 
not one who takes, a gratuity in order to the marriage of his daughter, and who is 
not actuated by avarice, but by what the Hindoo Law declares to be the laudable 
desire of marrying his daughter early in life, and to a Brahmin of excellent qualities, 
and there is no text that we know of that prohibits a person from taking a considera¬ 


tion on the occasion of marriage. 

The utmost that can be said against the taking of this consideration is that it is 
contrary to the principle on which the fourllrst forms of marriage, which are peculiai 
to the Brahmins, are based, vis.^ that both parties to the marriage should be actuated 
by disinterested motives.—Macnaghten, Vol. I, paragraphs 59, 60. 

Looking at the subject generally, however, there cannot be a doubt but that the 
system of polygamy as practised by the Bhongo Koolins is opposed to the strict 
ordinances of the Hindoo Shastras, and it is also said to be productive of the special 
offences against the law which we have named, and we are instructed, if we can, 
b^'ound/^^ ^^^>trictions imposed upon us by His Excellency the Governor-Geneial 
^^S^gest a legislative measure by which the system may be suppiesbcd. 
e root of the evil is in that custom by which Bhongo Koolins of the inferior 
gia( esam hongshojo Koolins eagerly offer, and Bhongo Koolins of the higher grades 
' g y accept, valuable considerations for the marriage of a woman of the foiinei 
classes to a man of the latter class. 

u u *1 ^course, be passed, rendering such contracts illegal under penalties 

on both the contracting parties. 

ut ii the first place it is not cleat that the letter of Hindoo Latv is not rather in- 
favour 0 , than against such contracts ; and in the second place, in a case such as 
this w ere oth parties are interested to conclude the contract in question, it is 
evident that either the provisions of any law prohibiting such contracts would be 

evaded or that violations of any such law would be effectually concealed. 

n evasion of such a law is all the more easy under that part of the Hindoo system 
of leligion and morals which inculcates acceptaLe by the Brahmin sect of gia/;;:"; 
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the virtuous, if they themselves are poor, and this as one of the means of subsistence. 
—Manu, Chapter X, Sections 75, 76. 

Systems of registration of marriages, of fines increasing in amount for every 
marriage after the first, of certificates of all marriages after the first, to be taken 
out in the Civil Courts, and such like schemes have been suggested and have 
suggested themselves to us ; but in all these schemes even if they were not other¬ 
wise objectionable, there would, it seems to us, be an element which would, 
indirectly at least, affect that “general liberty which is now possessed by all Hindoos 
to take more than one wife with which we are instructed not to interfere. 

The scheme which has at first sight seemed most feasible is that of framing a 
Declaratory Law, setting forth what the law is on the subject of polygamy, and 
prohibiting any infraction of it under penalties. 

Such a Declaratory Law would certainly “ regulate polygamy amongst the 
Hindoo inhabitants of Lower Bengal generally,and we are not quite certain, 
therefore, that, in proposing such a law, we should not be transgressing that part 
of our instructions which forbids us to “ give the express sanction of English legisla¬ 
tion to the Hindoo system ” of polygamy ; but for the sake of considering the subject, 
we will suppose that we are not prohibited from proposing a Declaratory Law. 

Now such a law must, in our judgments, clearly be declaratory of what the 
Hindoo system of polygamy is, and nothing more and nothing less ; if it be more 
or less, then it ceases to be simply declaratory, and becomes inactive. 

The following is that which, after consultation of the best authorities, we find 
to be the law which, strictly taken, should regulate the practice of polygamy amongst 
the Hindoos. 

We find that, according to one of the ordinances of Manu, a Brahmin is enjoined 
to marry one wife, and this a woman of his own caste ; but that, if he be so inclined, 
be is permitted to marry more than one wife, during the life-time of his first wife, and 
he is recommended to select a second, a third, and a fourth wife in the order of the 
classes, viz,, out of the Kshatrya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra classes respectively 
and consecutively.—Manu, Chapter III, Sections 12,13. 

This was an ordinance of the time of Manu, but we are now in the iron age of 
the Hindoo system, and so a Brahmin is now forbidden to marry any but a woman 
of his own caste. 

It is contended, however, by the advocates of polygamy that the permission to 
marry a plurality of wives, which formerly extended to women of all the four classes, 
is to be construed, not so as to abolish polygamy altogether, but simply so as to 
confine it to inter-marriages amongst the various classes. 

To this opinion Strange so far seems to incline, in that he states that it does not 
appear how many wives a Hindoo is competent to have at one and the same time 
(Chapter 2, p. 56 ); and in Section 204, Chapter VIII, Manu, there is a case in 
which it is evidently contemplated that a man may be the husband of two persons of 
tlic same caste at one and at the same time, though, in this instance, the permission 
wa.*^ evidently only accorded under circumstances of an exceptional nature ; and 
again, in section x6r, Chapter IV, there is a general maxim, a maxim allowing the 
widest margin conceivable, to the effect that any act, though it be not prescribed, 
and if it he nor prohibited, is lawful provided that it gratifies the mind of him who 
peiforuis ii. 
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RIacnaghten, on the other hand, points out the illogical nature of the deduction 

made fron. the texts quoted, and states that action taken in the matter of marriages 
from th.s deduction .s considered by the Pundits to be reprehensible.-VolumeT 
pp. 58, 59. 

t to an era m the Hindoo system in which 

Cs,:r:;;r:o? 

to be living in a purer era when 

"rzr 2”“ 

Iwl. ,n f°" those ,exl,, s.hich had for ,l,eir 

L'Ze'otor""”" 

*hnre;r’„tdr:;.::Xw"■" “ 

Immemorial custom, which is defined to be good usages long established, is 
ec ared to regulate the laws concerning marriage, and the relationship of husband 
and wife. —Manu, Chapter i, Sections 112, 115, and Chapter 2, Section 18. 

A Brahmin who has not violated the rules of his order, who has read certain 
portions of the Vedas, who has obtained the consent of his spiritual guide, and who 
lias performed certain ceremonial ablutions, may then espouse a wife of the same 
class as himself, who is endowed with certain excellencies, and not marked by certain 
defects. Manu, Chapter in, Sections 2 and 4 and 7 to n. 

On the decease of the wife, the husband may, after performance of sacrifice and 
the funeral rites, marry again.—Manu, Chapter 5, Section i68. 

If a wife drinks spirituous liquors, if she acts immorally, if she shows aversion 
to her husband, if she be afflicted with any loathsome or incurable disease, if she be 
mischievous, if she' wastes her husband’s property, if she be afflicted with’a blemish 
o which the husband was not aware when he married her, if she have been given 
in marriage fraudulently, if before marriage she have been unchaste, if, after seven 
life, she has remained barren, if, in the teqth year of marriage, her 
and [f n*' marriage, she has produced only daiiKlitcrs. 

gencies\^ spoken unkindly to her husband, she may in some of those contin- 
rhanipl ® abandoned, and in all superseded by her husband -Manu, 

Bm 72. 77 , 80, 81. 

may yet no beloved and virtuous, though she be afflicted with disease, 

Chanior rv L superseded by another wife without her own consent.— Mann, 

v-napter IX, .Section 82. 

TIi 6S0 Cflli9Pc 

(Chapter accepted by Strange as those which lead to separation 

caprice of th^e h »*e*^arks upon the latitude which they give to the will and 

of the letter of the^I^"^’ ‘S in him the disposition to take advantage 

And further on • ■ c ,u . 

justifiable nor permi’s<=-i 1 is not 

gencies, there it is iHeJa^i suppose, any one of the above contin- 

with a view ,0 another ‘defines illegal supersession to be the abandoning, 

cause nor consent.-Pp r, , and efficient wife who has given neither 

P- 52 to 54, Chapter 3. 
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If we have rightly quoted, and if Mr. Justice Strange has rightly interpreted 
the law, then in any Bill declaratory of law, we should have to propose to give the 
sanction of English legislation to supersession of a wife on grounds the most trivial 
and inadequate, to say that she might be superseded, because she was found 
blemished (perhaps within the meaning of Sections 7 to 11, Manu, Chapter III) or 
was mischievous (whatever that may mean), or had spoken unkindly, or was barren 
(and who is to say where the fault of barrenness lies, for if it is with the husband, 
then under Section 79. Chapter IX, Manu, there is no supersession), or for many 
other causes more or less ridiculous, or incapable of proof. 

On these considerations, we find that it is not in our power to suggest the 
enactment of any Declaratory Law, neither can we think of any legislative measure 
that, under the restricted instructions given for our guidance, will suffice for the 
suppression of the abuses of the system of polygamy as practised by the Koolin 
Brahmins, and we beg to report to that effect. 

C. P. HOBHOUSE. 

H. T. Prinsep. 

SuTTO Churn Ghosal. 

ISHWAR Chandra Surma. 

Ramanauth Tagore. 

Joy Kissen Mookerjee. 

Degumber Mitter. 


While subscribing to the report generally, we deem it due to recoid our opinion 
separately on the following points 

It is stated in page 6 . Clause 4, that among other evils of Koolin polygamy 

the •< number of wives is often as many as 15.20, and 80.” Whatever might have 
been the case in times gone by we can distinctly state that it is not so now The 
rapid spread of education and enlightened ideas as well as the growth of a healthy 
public opinion on social matters among the people of Bengal, has so sensibly affected 
this custom that the marrying of more than one wife, except in cases of absolute 
not cssity, has come to be looked upon with general reprobation. Even among 
Bhor.go Koolins of the ist and 2nd class, the number of wives now-a-days seldom 
exceeds four or five except in very rare instances, but there is ample reason to 
lielieve that this class of people will settle into a monogamous habit like the other 
cl,-: if.es of the community, as education will become more general among them and 
the force of social opinion be more widely felt. 

2._piom the report it will appear that polygamy, as an institution, is confined 
to a certain class of Rarhi Koolins called Bhongo of the ist and 2nd order, and 

that at present the practice even amongst them obtains in a much more mitigate 

form than a few years before. We need not notice that the number comprised in 
iliat class forms but a fraction of the population of Bengal, the catalogue of 
iU«refore» t^iven in page 6 of the report, even if their correctness were unimpeac e , 
riuvsi, it can be easily imagined, be infinitesimally small, so far as the same are 
traf^eable to polygamy as their immediate cause. However much we deprecate 
polygamy and lament its .abuse, we cannot still conceal from ourselves the fact that 
ilif; evip; v. hK:h itve plausibly enough inferred as inseparably associated with it are 
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1 LJij\ Vij., rlvii 

not wholly ascribable to it. They are seen to exist in full force ,^ven where polyoamv 
is r.ot known or is considered a crime, and would appear to be simply the natural 
consequence of an imperfect knowledge of social laws not confined to India alone 
A legislative enactment, however stringent and rigidly enforced, might be effectual 
in diverting those evils from their original course, but it is quite powerless to stop 
the source from which they take their rise. 

3--Our countrymen are already awakened to a proper sense of the duties which 
they owe to themselves and to their offsprings, to be swayed by those considerations 
which renuered polygamy at one time an unavoidable necessity. We are accordingly 
of opinion that this question may, without injury to public morals, be left for settle¬ 
ment to the good sense and judgment of the people. The Government cannot 
irect y interfere with it without producing serious harm in diverse way.s. All that 
It can and ought to do is to assist in the spread of that enlightenment which h.as 
already so much advanced the desired reform. / 

Some explanation is due from Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee, who had ^igned the 
petition, praying for a law for restricting the practice of polygamy. He desires to 
say that he has always been against this custom, and that when tire movement was 
initiated about ten years ago, he was strongly in favour of it from a belief that the 
evils flowing from it would not be rooted out without the force of law, and when it 
was revived last year, he also gave his adhesion. But he is now satisfied by enquiries 
instituted by himself, as well as from representations made to him by others, that a 
remarkable change in the opinion of his countrymen has, within the last few years 
taken place on this subject, that with other signs of social progress not the least is 
that which marks with strong disapprobation the old custom of taking a pliiralitv of 
wives as a means of a man’s subsistence, and that it would consequently be in accord 
wit t e true interests of morality as well as of the cause of improvement for the 
' tate to abstain from interfering in the matter. 

Ramanadth Tagork. 

Joykissen Mookerjee. 

Degumbkr Mitter. 

Calcutta : ^ 

The 1 st February i86y. J 

^ this leport with the following reservations 

exaggerated^^^^^*”*°^ alluded to in pages ck cli are not “gjoatly 

the decrease of these evils is not sufficient to do away with 

the necessity of legislation. 

abiisino- “ speaking unkindly ” in page civ to mean “ habitually 

I do " Lc..din,,.|y cn»l.” 

Committee I conclusion come to by the other gentlemen of the 

interfering ■withThatlT"'°" " Declaratory Law might be passed without 
marriage. "’'t’ch Hindoos now by law po.-.sess in the matter of 


7he sand Janvary j-Sdj. 


IsHWAR Chandra Sdrma. 

(VlDYASAGAK.) 
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SANTAL. 

Sonthal, Saontar^ a large Dravidian tribe, classed on lingdstic grounds as 
Kolarian, which is found in Western Bengal, Northern Onssa, Bhagalpur and the 
SantalParganus. . According to Mr. Skrefsrud the name Santal .s a corrupt,on of 
Saontar, and was adopted by the tribe after their sojourn for several " 

the country about S 5 ont in Midnapur. Before they went to Saont they ate sa.d o 
have been called Kharwar, the root of which, khar, is a var.ent hor man, the 
lie which all SantSls use .among themselves. As regards the der.vat.on of the 
name of the tribe from Saont, an obscure village, somewhat off the ma.n hne of their 
recent migrations, it may be observed that Colonel Dalton suggested a doubt whether 
le name of the place may not have been taken from the tnbe. and tins view seems 
o deZ .ome support from his discovery of a small tribe of Saonts ,n Sarguja and 
ill ar.' The point, however, is not one of great importance. At the presem 
ly ihenaSanl is asked what caste he belongs to. he w,11 almost invana^ 
reply ‘Manjhi’ (literally ‘village headman.’ one of the commonest titles 

tribe) adding ‘Santal Manjhi’ if further explanation IS demanded of him. 

In point of physical characteristics the Santals may be regarded as typical 
in point or P y complexion varies from very dark 

examples of the pure ra proportions of the nose approach 

inn i'e »i.hHi;das,....mo«.hia large, .he lips Ih.ck aad projec.l.g : .he 

ha r coarse, hlack, and eecasionally curly r .he rygonrahc »ch.s prom.neu , »h le 

the proportions of the skull, approaching the dohchoc.phahc type, coudus.rely 

refute the hypothesis of their Mongolian descent. . M 

^^ntal tradition traces back the origin of the tribe to a wild goose {hasdai) 
hicrtii e^gs. From these sprang Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Burhi. the 
parents of the race, who begat the first seven sub-tribes. Their earliest abode 
was Hihiri or Ahiri Pipri, a name which Mr. Skrefsrud derives from ir origin, 
and which others identify with pars^ana Ahuri in Hazaribagh. Thence they 
rent westward to Khoj-Kaman, where all of them were 

ness by a deluge of fire-rain, except a single pair who were ^ ‘ 

mountain Hara. From Hara they went to Sasangbera, a plain - he banks of a 
great river and kfter that to Jarpi, where is the great mountain Marang Bur, 
Lmigh which they could find no pass. Here they offered sacrifices to the mourn 
tain god, and prayed him to let them through. After a while they found pa s 
leading into a country called Ahiri, where they dwelled for a time, passing on 
Kcndi, ChSi, and finally Champa. In Champa they sojourned many generations and 
the present institutions of the tribe were formed. At last the Hindus rove t lem 
out of Champa, and they established themselves in SSont, and ruled there lor two 
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hundred years. Again pressed by the Hindus, they wandered on under a Raja 
called Hambir Singh to the eastern part of the Manbhum district near Pachet. 
Here after a while their Rajas adopted the Hindu religion and set up as Rajputs, 
so that at the present day they intermarry with the family of the Raja of 
Sarguja. But the people would not change their religion, so they left their chief 
to rule over Hindus, and wandered on to the Santal Parganas where they are 
settled now. 

Neither as a record of actual wanderings nor as an example of the workings 
of the myth-making faculty does this story of the wandering of the Santals appear 
to eserve seiious consideration. A people whose only means of recording facts 
consists of tying knots in strings and who have no bards to hand down a national 
epic by oral tradition, can hardly be expected to preserve the memory of their past 
long enough or accurately enough for their accounts of it to possess any historical 
value. An attempt has indeed been made by Mr. Skrefsrud to prove from these 
legends that the Santals must have entered into India 1^*010 the north-west, just as 
Colonel Dalton uses the same data in support of his opinion that the tribe came 
originally from Assam. The one hypothesis is as tenable or as untenable as the 
other, and all that can be said is that there is not a fraction Of substantial evidence 
in support of either. If, however, the legends of the Santals are regarded as an 
account of recent migrations, their general purport will be found to be fairly in 
accord with actual facts. Without pressing the conjecture mentioned above, that 
Ahin Pipri may be no other than pargana Ahuri in the north-west of Hazaribagh 
district, it is clear that a large and important Santal colony was once settled in 
Parganas Chai and Champa in the same district. A tradition is noticed by Colonel 
Dalton of an old fort in Chai occupied by one Jaura, a Santal Raja, who 
destroyed himself and his family on hearing of the approach of a Muhammadan 
army under Sayyid Ibrahim Ali alias Malik Baya, a general of Muhammad 
Tughlak% who died in 1353. This tradition, so‘far as it refers to the existence of a 
Santal fort in Chai Champa, is to some extent corroborated by the following 
passage from the legends of the Southern Santals collected by the Kevd. j. 
Phillips and published in Appendix G to Annals of Rural Bengal, ed. 1S6S ^ 
Dwelling there (in Chai Champa) they greatly multiplied. There were two g^Ues, 
the Ahin gate and the Bahini gate, to the fort of Chai Champa.” If, moreover 
the date of the taking of this fort by Ibrahim Ali were assumed to be about 
1340 A. D., the subsequent migrations of which the tribal legends speak would fill 
^ imie intervening -between the departure of the Santals from Chai Champa 
ir settlement in the present Santal Parganas. Speaking generally, these 
. have been to the east, which is the direction they might pnnut 

®*pccted to follow. The earlier settlements which Sant,si tradition 
spea-s o those in Ahiri Pipri and Chai ChampS, lie on the north-western frontier 
of t e tableland of Hazaribagh and in the direct line of advance of the numerous 
m u immigrants from Bihar. That the influx of Hindus has in fact driven the 
fonoLdtrtr'*'^ heyond doubt, and the line which they are known to have 
"Iliads""" them in 

g septs, (,) Hasdak, (?-) Mnrmu, (3) K.sku, (4) Hembro.n, 
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Ts) Mamdi, ( 6 ) Saren, (7) Tudu, ( 8 ) Baske, (9) Besra, (10) Fauna, (ii) 
Chore, (12) Bedea. The first,.seven are believed to be descended from the seven 
sons of Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Burhi or Ayo. The five others were added after¬ 
wards. All are exogamous. In order that members of the various septs may 
recognise each other when they meet, each sept, except Pauria, Chore, and Bedea, 
has certain pass-^vords peculiar to itself, which are supposed to be the names of 
the original homes of the septs in Champa or in one of the earlier settlements of 
the tribe. The pass-words are as follows:—(i) Hasdak Tatijhari, Gangijauni, 
Kara Guja, Sohodoro; (2) Murmu-Champagarh, Bagsumbha, Naran Manjhi ; 
(3) Kisku—Kundagarh ; (4) Hembrom—Kunda, Khairigarh, Jalaghatia ; (5) Marndi 
-Badoligarh, Jelen Sinjo, Dhano Manjhi ; (6) Saren-Anbali, Barha, Pero Par- 
gana : ( 7 ) Tudo—Simgarh, Sukrihutup Baru Manjhi ; (8) Baske Ranga, Chunuk- 
jhandu : (9) Btsra—Dhokrapalania, Gulu, Phagu Manjhi. These pass-wards or 
shibboleths seem to serve among the Santals the purpose for which Australian and 
North American savages tattoo the totem on the body. They preserve the memory 
of the tie of blood which connects the members of the sept, and thus furnish an 
additional security against unconscious incest. They further go to show that the 
sept in its earlier form must have been a group of purely local character analogous to 
the communal septs. If due allowance is made for the causes which must tend in 
course of time to scatter the members of any particular sept over a number of 
different villages, it will be seen to be a remarkable circumstance not that so few 
local septs are now to be found, but that any traces of such an organization have 
survived to so late a period. 

Concerning the origin of the five additionel septs the following stories are. told. 

The eighth tribe, Baske, at first belonged to the seven, but by reason of their 
offering their breakfast {baske) to the gods while the Santals were still m Champa, 
they were formed into a separate sept under the name of Baske. The Besras 
(No. 9) were separated on account of the immoral behaviour of their eponym, who 
was called Besra, the licentious one. The tenth sept, Pauria, are called after the 
pigeon, and the eleventh, Chore, after the lizard ; and the story is that on the occasion 

ofa famous tribal hunting party the members of these two septs failed to kill any¬ 
thing but pigeons and lizards, so they were called after the names of these animals. 
The twelfth sept, the Bedea, was left behind and lost when the Santals went up out 
of Champa. They had no father, so the story goes—at least the mother of their 
first ancestor could not say who his father was and for this reason they were 
deemed of lower rank than the other septs. This septs is believed to have arisen 
during the time of Mando Singh in Champa when the Santals had begun to come 
in contact with the Hindus. Some Santals say the father was a Rajput and the 
mother a girl of the Kisku sept. There would be nothing antecedently improbable 
in the conjecture that the well-known gypsy tribe of Bedea may owe its origin to 
the Uniron of a Rajput with a Santal girl ; but the mere resemblance of the names 
IS a slender foundation for any such hypothesis. Santals are very particular about 
the honour of their women, so far at least as outsiders are concerned, and it is 
cjuiie in keeping with their ideas that a sept formed by a liatson with a Hindu 
shonlrt have been looked down upon, and eventually banished from the community. 
Any way it seems to be clear that the legend need not be taken to indicate the 
prc*vaienr#^ of tlip f nsioni of female kinship in the tribe. 





No Santal may marry within his sept {parts)^ nor within any of the sub-septs 
{khunt) (shown below) into which the sept is divided. He may marry into any 
other sept, including the sept to which his mother belonged. A Santal proverb 
says :—No one heeds a cow track or regards his mother^s sept. 

Although no regard is paid in marriage to the mother’s sept, the Santals have 
precisely the same rule as the Kandhs concerning the sub-sept or khunt. A man 
may not marry into the sub-sept or khunt to which his mother belonged, though it is 
doubtful whether the Santals observe this rule for as many generations in the descend¬ 
ing line as is customary among the Kandhs. Many of the sub-septs have curious 
traditional usages, some of which may be mentioned here. At the time of the 
harvest festival in January the members of the Sidup-Saren sub-sept set up a sheaf 
of nee on end in the doorway of their cattle-sheds. This sheaf they may not touch 
themselves, but some one belonging to another sub-sept must be got to take it away. 
Men of the Sada-Saren sub-sept do not use vermilion in their marriage ritual ; they 


may not wear clothes with a red border on such occasions^ nor may they be present 
at any ceremony in which the priest offers his own blond to propitiate the gods. 
The Jugi-Saren, on the other hand, smear their foreheads with stndur at the harvest 
festival, and go round asking alms of rice. With the rice they get they make 
little cakes which they offer to the gods. The Manjhi-Khil-Saren, so called because 
their ancestor was a Manjhi or village headman, are forbidden, like the Sada-Saren, 
to attend when the priest offers up his own blood. The Naiki-Khil-Saren, who 
claim descent from a naiki or village priest may not enter a house the in¬ 
mates of which are ceremonially unclean. They have a jahirihan or sacred grove 
of their own, distinct from the common jahirthan of the village, and they dispense 
with the services of the priest who serves the rest of the village. The Ok-Saren 
sacrifice a goat or a pig inside their houses, and during the ceremony they shut the 
<loors tight and allow no smoke to escape. The word ok means to suffocate or 
stifle with smoke. The Mundu or Badar-Saren offer their sacrifices in the jungle, 

and allow only males to eat the flesh of the animals that have been slain, 
Mal-Saren may not utter the word mal when engaged in a religious ceremony or 
when sitting on a panchdyat to determine any tribal questions. The Jihu-Saren 
may not kill or eat the jihu or babbler bird, nor may they wear a particular sort of, 
necklace known asyV////from the resemblance which it bears to the babblers 
The Jihu is said to have guided the ancestor of the sept to water when he 
was dying of thirst in the forest. The Sankh-Saren may not wear shell necklace^ 
or ornaments. The Barchir Saren plant a spear in the ground when they aie 
g in religious or ceremonial observances. The Bitol-Sareii are r.illod 
e t leir founder was excommunicated on account of incest. 

^e married as adults mostly to men of their own choice. .Sexua 

intercourse before marriage is tacitly recognized, it being understood that if the 

gir pregnant the young man is bound to marry her. Should he attempt 

to evade this obligation, he would be severely beaten by the Jag-m,^njhi, and in 
add! ion .0 this his father would be required to pay a heavy fine. It is curious to 

eai a in t ^ Santal Parganas, shortly after the rebellion of 1855, it became the 

as 10 among the more wealthy Santals to imitate the usages of high-caste Hindus 
and marry their daughters between the ages of eight and twelve. This fashion has, 
however, ince been abandoned, and it is now very unusual for a givl to be mani.-i 
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before she attains puberty. Polygamy is not favoured by the custom of the tribe 
A man may take a second wife if his first wife is barren, oi if kis elder brother die 
he may marry the widow. But in either case the consent of his original wife must 
be obtained to the arrangement. Instances no doubt occur in which this rule is 
evaded, but they are looked upon with disfavour. 

There seem to be indications that fraternal polyandry may, at some time have 

existed among the Santals. Even now, says Mr. Skrefsrud, a man s younger 
brother may share his wife with impunity ; only they must not go about it \ery 
openly. Similarly a wife will admit her younger sister to intimate relations with 
her husband, and if pregnancy occurs scandal is avoided by his marrying the girl 
as a second wife. It will of course be noticed that this form ot polyandry need not 

be regarded as a survival of female kinship. 

The following forms of marriage are recognized by the Santals and distinguished 
by separate names :—(i) Regular marriage {bapla or ktrtng behu^ literally bride- 
purchase) ; (2) Ghardi jawae; (4) Ntr-boiok; (5) Sa?iga; \G) Ktrifi^rjawae 

or husband-purchase. The negotiations antecedent to a regular marriage aie 
opened by the father of the young man who usually employs a professional match¬ 
maker to look for a suitable girl. If the match-maker’s proposals are accepted by 
the girl’s parents, a day is fixed on which the girl, attended by two of her friends, 
goes to the house of the Jag-manjhi or superintendent of morals, in order to give 
the bridegroom’s parents an opportunity of looking at her quietly. A similar visit 
of inspection is made by the bride’s parents to the bridegroom’s house, and if 
everything is found satisfactory the betrothal is concluded and an instalment of the 
bride-price is paid. The ordinary price of a girl is Rs. 3 and the bridegroom must 
also present a cloth i^sari) to the girl’s mother and to both her grandmothers if alive. 
If more than this is paid, the bridegroom is entitled to receive a present of a cow 
from his father-in-law. In the case known as a golat marriage, when two families, 
each having a daughter and a son of marriageable age, arrange a double wedding, 
one daughter is set off against the other, and no bride-price is paid by either party. 

For a widow or a woman who has been divorced the bride-pnee is only half the 
standard amount, the idea being, as the Santals pointedly put it, that such women 
are only borrowed goods, and must be given back to their first husbands in the next 
world. As the second husband has the use of his wife only in this world, it is 
clearly fair that he should get her for half-price. In an early stage of the marriage 
ceremony both bride and bridegroom separately go through the form of marriage 
io-Amahua/ree{Bassia laltfolia). In the case of the bride a double thread is 
passed three or five times from the little toe of her left foot to her left ear, and is 
then bound round her arm with some blades of rice and stems of Mu6a grass 
(Cynodon dactylon) grass. The conjecture suggests itself that this may be a 
survival of some form of communal marriage, but from the nature of the case no 
positive evidence is available to bear out this hypothesis, or to throw any light upon 
tlie symbolism of tlie usage. The essential and binding portion of the ritual is 
HnduuUn, the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s forehead and on the parting 
of her hair. This rite, however, is supposed to have been borrowed from tne 
Hindus, rhe original Santal ceremony is believed to have been very simple. 
The couple went away together into the woods and on their return were shut up by 
thcinselv;; in a room, When they came out they were considered to be man 
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and wife. A pract ice closely resembling this was found by Colonel Dalton to be 
in vogue among the Birhors, and it is quite in keeping with wlhu is known of 
the doings of primitive man in the matter of marriage. The memory of it, however, 
only survives among the Santals in the form of a vague and shadowy tradition upon 
which no stress can be laid. Siiidurdan^ on the other hand, is nothing but a 
refined and specialised form of the really primitive usage of mixing the blood of a 
married couple and making them drink or smear themselves with the mi.xture, and 
although it is possible that the Santals may have borrowed siudiirdan fiv^m the 
Hindus, there are certainly good grounds for believing that the Hindus themselves 
must have derived it from the Dravidian races. 

The second mode of marriage, f’hardi jawae, is resorted to when a girl is ugly 
or deformed and there is no prospect of her being asked in marriage in the 
ordinary way. An instance has been reported to me in which a girl who had on 
one foot more than the proper number of toes was married in this firshion. I’he 
husband is expected to live in his father-in-law’s house and to serve him for five 
years. At the end of that time he gets a pair of bullocks, some rice and some 
agricultural implements^ and is allowed to go about his business. 

The third form, itut^ is adopted by pushing young men who are not quite sure 
whether the girl they fancy will accept them, and take this means of compelling 
her to marry them. The man smears his fingers with vermilion or, failing that, with 
common earth, and, watching his opportunity at market or on any similar occasion, 
marks the girl he is in love with on the forehead and claims her as his wife. 
Having done this, he runs away at full speed to avoid the thrashing he may expect 
at the hands of her relations if he is caught on the spot. In any case the girl’s 
people will go to his village and will obtain from the headman permission to kill 
and eat three of the offender’s or his father’s goats, and a double bride-price must 
be paid for the girl. The marriage, however, is legal, and if the girl still declines 
to live with the man, she must be divorced in full form and cannot again be married 
as a spinster. It is said that an Hut marriage is often resorted to out of spite m 
Older to subject the girl to the humiliation of being divorced. 

The fourth form, fiirbolok {niry to run, and dotok to enter) may be described as 
the female variety of itut. A girl who cannot get the man she wants in the regular 
way takes a pot of hafidia or rice-beer, enters his house and insists upon staying 
there. Etiquette forbids that she should be expelled by main force, but the man s 
mother, who naturally desires to have a voice in the selection of her daughter-in-law^ 
may use any means short of personal violence to get her out of the house. It is 
quite fair, for example, and is usually found effective, to throw red pepper on the fire, 
so as to smoke the aspiring maiden out ; but if she endures this ordeal without 
leaving the house, she is held to have won her husband and the family is bound to 
recognize her. 


The fifth form, sau^ra, is used for the marriage of widows and divorced wt 
The br,de .s brought to the bridegroom’s house attended by a small party , 

own friends, and the binding proportion of the ritual consists in the brideg 

i it '^ith ^indur with his left hand, and with the 

hand sticking it m the brid..>c k i , • 

Thf. <iviK t s back hair. 

wh.n-.liHi. is resorted to in the comparatively ran 

i.i< a Itatsnn with, and become pregnani by, a man of hc-i 
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she cannot marry. In order that scandal may be avoided, some one is 
procured to accept the post'of husband, and in consideration of bis services he 
gets two bullocks, a cow, and a quantity of paddy from the family of the 
man by whom the girl is pregnant. The headman then calls the villagers together, 
and in their presence declares the couple to be man and wife, and enjoins the girl 
to live with, and be faithful to, the husband that has provided for her. 

A widow may marry again. It is thought the right thing for her to marry her 
late husband^s younger brother, if one survives him, and under no circumstances 
may she marry his elder brother. Divorce is allowed at the wish of either husband 
or wife. If neither party is in fault, the one who wants a divorce is expected to 
bear the expenses. The husband, for example, in such a case would not be entitle 
to claim a refund of the bride-price originally paid, and would also have to pay a 
fine and give the woman certain customary dues. If, on the other hand, it is th 
wife who demands a divorce without just cause, her father has to make good 
bride-price in addition to a fine for her levity of behaviour. The divorce is effected 
in the presence of the assembled villagers by the husband tearing asunder t ree 
sal {Shoorea robusta) leaves in token of separation, and upsetting a brass pot fu o 
water. 

In the matter of inheritance Santals follow their own customs, and know 
nothing of the so-called codes which govern the devolution of property among 
Hindus. Sons inherit in equal shares ; a daughter has no claim to a portion as o 
right, but usually gets a cow given to her when the property is divided. Fai mg 
sons, the father takes; failing him, the brothers ; after them, the male agnates. 
Failing agnates, the daughter inherits with succession to her children. 
leaving young sons, his widow manages the property till all the sons are old enoug i 
to divide and start separate households. She then takes up her abode with the 
youngest. Should the widow marry outside the family, the mail agnates take the 
property in trust till the sons are of age, and she gets nothing. If a man has male 
relatives, he cannot give away his property even to a son-m-law. Uills are 

unknown. j r 

According to Mr. Skrefsrud traces may be discerned in the background ot the 

Santal religion of a faineant Supreme Deity called Thakur, whom the Santals have 
long ceased to worship for the sufficient reason that he is too good to trouble himself 
about anybody and does neither good nor ill to mankind. Some identify him with 
the Sun, whom the Santals regard as a good god and worship every fifth or tent 
year with sacrifices of slain goats. But this point is uncertain, and I am mysel 
inclined to doubt whether a god bearing the Hindu name Thakur, and exercising 
the supreme powers which mark a comparatively late stage of theologica 
development, can really have formed part of the original system of the Santab. 
However this may be, the popular gods of the tribe at the present day are the 

following :—(i) Marang Buru, the great mountain or the high one, who now stands 

at the head of the Santal Pantheon, and is credited with very far-reaching powers, 
m virtue of which he associates both with the gods and with the demons. (?) 
Morcko, fire, now a single god but formerly known to the Santals under the form 
of five brothers. (3) Jair Era, a sister of Moreko, the goddess of the sacred grove 
net apart in every village for the august presence of the gods. (4) Gosain Era, a 
younger sister of Moreko. (5) ParganS, chief of the Bongas or gods and more 
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especially master of all the witches, by reason of which latter functions he is held 
in especial reverence. (6) Manjhi, a sort of second-in-command to Pargana, a 
personage who is supposed to be particularly active in restraining the gods from 
doing harm to men. The two latter are clearly deities constructed on the model of 
the communal and village officials whose names they bear. The idea is that 
the gods, like men, need supervising officials of this sort to look after them and 
keep them in order. All the foregoing gods have their allotted place in the 
sacred grove (Jahtrihan), and are worshipped only in public. Marang Bum alone is 
also worshipped privately in the family. 

Each fo'nily also has two special gods of its own-the Orak-bonga or household 
god and the Abge-bonga or secret god. The names of the Orak-bongas are (.) 
Baspahar, (2) Deswah, (3) Sas, (4) Goraya, (5) Barpahar, (6) Sarchawdi, (7) Thunta 
tursa. The Abge-bongas are the following :-(i) Dharasore or Dharasanda. (2) 
Ketkomkudra, (3) Champa-denagarh, (4) Garhsinka, (5) Lilachandi, (b) Dhangh’ara 
(7) Kudrachandi, (8) Bahara, (9) Duarseri, (10) Kudraj, (ii^Gosain Er5, (12) Achal'i! 
(13) IJeswali. No Santal would divulge the name of his Orak-bonga and Abge- 
bonga to any one but his eldest son ; and men are particularly careful to keep this 
• sacred knowledge from their wives for fear lest they should acquire undue influence 
with the bonsras, become witches, and eat up the family with impunity when the pro¬ 
tection of its gods has been withdrawn. The names given above were disclosed to 
Mr. Skrefsrud by Christian Santals. When sacrifices are offered to the Orak-bongas 
the whole family partake of the offerings ; but only men may touch the food that 
has been laid before the Abge-bongas. These sacrifices take place once a year 

No regular time is fixed, and each man performs them when it suits his 
convenience. 

Theie still lingers among the Santals a tradition of a ‘ mountain-god * (Buru- 

bonga) of unknown name, to whom human sacrifices used to be offered, and actual 

instances have been mentioned to me of people being kidnapped and sacrificed within 

quite recent times by influential headmen of communes or villages, who hoped in 

way to gain great riches or to win some specially coveted private revenge. 

motives which prompted human sacrifice among the Kandhs ot 

Kand^* ^ whose internal structure curiously resembles that of the Santals. The 

)f i 1* undertaken for the benefit of the entire tribe, not in the interest 

creff t ^‘iibition or malevolence. It is curious to hear that one of the men 

' ^ With this iniquity was himself murdered during the Santfd rebellion of iSqs, 

mode^**^^ ^i^wly hewn in‘pieces with axes, just as his own victims had been—a 

mo e of execution which certainly recalls the well-known procedure of the 
Kandhs. 

Posl^m ^^^^Mval of the Santals is the Sohrai or harvest festival, celebrated in 

Public s rice crop of the year has been got in. 

and fowTs""' 

»iid soii.lT I'y private ramilies, anil a general satnriialia nt drunkenness 

petsnn, ntayTurif'''”"*- Chastity is in abeyance for the time, and all unn,a„i.d 

estendto aduliet! ’"'‘"““O" imerconrse. This license, howeyer, do,, 
Ihough e/en this riirl '* function intercourse between persons of the same sept, 

Ilian a; other time.''“'J'“”"'‘'‘"'“''nmlV 

in importance is the kept in Phaii>un 
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(February-March)/\vhen the W tree comes into flower. Tribal and family sacrifices 
are held, many victims are Slain and eaten by the worshippers, every one entertains 

their friends, dancing goes on day and night, and the best songs and flute-music are 
performed. A peculiar feature of this festival is a sort of water-bottle m which men 
and women throw water at each other until they are completely drenched. 

Mention may also be made of Erok-sim, the sowing festival kept in Asar (May- 
lune)- Hariar-sim, the feast of the sprouting of the rice in (September- 

•October); Trigundlinauai, the offering of the first fruits of the millets m (Panicum 
millaceum)and^««rf/f(Panicum frumentaceum) also in B/tatira; Janthar piya in 
AeAran (October-November), the first fruit of the winter rice crop. 

ontheistdayofwhen bread and Chira and molasses are offered to dead 
ancestors ; Magh-sim in the month of Magh, when the jungle grass is cut. This is 
the end of the Santal year. .Servants are paid their wages and fresh engagements 
are entered into. On this occasion all the village officials, the Manjhi Paramanik, Jag- 
Manihi, Jag-paramanik, Gorait, Naiki, and Kudam-naiki go through the form of re¬ 
signing their appointments, and all the cultivators give notice of throwing up their 
lands. After ten days or so the Manjhi or headman calls the village together and says 
he has changed his mind and will stay on as manjlii if the village will have him. His 
offer is accompanied with free drinks of rice-beer, and is carried by acclamation. 
One by one the other officials do the same ; the ryots follow suit, and after a vast 
amount of beer has been consumed the affairs of the village go on as they did before^ 
The Sima-bonga or boundary gods are propitiated twice a year with sacrifices o 
fowls offered at the boundary of this village where these gods are supposed to live. 
Jomsimpuja is an offering of two goats, or a goat and a sheep, to the sun. Every 
.Santal ought to perform this sacrifice at least once in his life. After a year s 
interval it is, or ought to be, followed by when a cow is offered to 

the household god, and an ox to Marang Burn and to the spirits of dead ancestors. 

literally‘cut five’is the sacrifice of three goats and many fowls 
offered to More-ko, the god of fire, supposed to have been onginally five brothers 
on occasions of public calamity, such as a failure of the crops, an outbreak of 
epidemic disease, and the like. 

The communal organization of the Santals is singularly complete. The whole 
number of villages comprising a local settlement of the tribe is divided into certain 
large groups, each under the superintendence of a parganait or circle headman. 
This official is the head of the social system of the inhabitants of his circle ; his 
permission has to be obtained for every marriage, and he, in consultation with a 
panckayat of village headmen, expels or fines persons who infringe the tribal 
standard of propriety. He is remunerated by a commission on the fines levied, and 
by a tribute in kind of one leg of the goat or animal cooked at the dinner, which the 
culprits are obliged to give. Each village has, or is supposed to have, the following 
^•siablisliment of officials holding rent-free land 

I. Manjhi. —Headman, usually also ijanhir where the village is held on lease 
under a zamindar, collects rents, and allots land among the ryots, being 
paid for this by the proceeds of the man land which he holds free o^ 
rent. He receives Re. i as marocha at each wedding, giving in return 
a full handi of rice-beer. 

P>tramanik .—Assistant headman, also holding some man land. 
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7 . 


^ Executive officers, respectively of the 7na7ijhi and 
Jag-Matijhi. ihe Iara77ta?tik who, as the Santas describe it, sit 

Jag-Paramanik. and give orders,'*’ which the Jag-Ma 7 tjhi and 

. Para 77 ia 7 iik carry out. 

Nat'ki.—ViWage priest of the aboriginal deities. 

AWa/w-A'ajK—Assistant priest, whose peculiar function it is to propitiate 

the spirits (i/iuis) of the hills and jungles by scratching his arms till 
they bleed, mixing the blood with rice, and placing it in spots frequented 
by the d/mts. 

Gorai/.-Vmgt messenger, who holds 7nan land and acts as peon to the 
headman. The ^^oraii is also to some extent a servant of the zaminclar. 
His chief duty within the village is to bring to the and 

fiara 77 ianik any ryot they want. 

The communal circles of the Santals seem to correspond closely to the 77tutas 
of the Khands and the parkas of the Mundas and Oraons/. It is a plausible conjec¬ 
ture that among all these tribes this organization was once connected with marriage 
as it is among the Khands at the present day. 

V 

MUNDA. 

Mura, Horo-hon, a large Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur,* classed on linguistic 
grounds as Kolarian, and closely akin to the Hos and^antals, and probably also to 
the Kandhs. The name Munda is of Sanskrit origin. It .^means headman of a 
village, and is a titular or functional designation used by the 'members of the tribe, 
as well as by outsiders, as a distinctive name much in the same way as the Santals 
t^all themselves Manjhi, the Bhumij Sardar, and the Khambu of the iDarjeeling hills* 
Jimdfir. The general name Kol, which is applied to both Mundas and Oraons, is 
interpreted by Herr Jellinghaus to mean pig-killer, but the better opinion seems to 
be that it is a variant of koro, the Mundari for man. The change of r to / is familiar 
and needs no illustration, while in explanation of the conversion of k into 1 % we may 
oite ko 77 ^ the Mundari for ‘ child,’ which in Korwa becomes kon and korOy the Mii5si 
form of koroy ‘ a man.’ It may be added that the Kharias of Chota Nagpur ca’l the 
Mundas Kora, a name closely approaching Kol. 

The Munda myth of the making of mankind tells how the self-existent primeval 
deities Ote Boram and Sing Bonga created a boy and a girl and put them togetSlcr 
m a cave to people the world. At first they were too innocent to understand what 
was expected of them,’but the gods showed them how to make rice-beer, which 
inflames the passions, and in course of time their family reached the respectable 
number of twelve of either sex. As is usual in myths of this class, the children 
were divided ffito pairs ; and Sing Bonga set before them various kinds of food 
for them to choose from before starting in the world. The fate of their descend¬ 
ants depended on their choice Thus “the first and second pair took bullocks’ 

«nd buffaloes’ flesh, and they originated the Kols (Hos) and the Bhumij (Matkum) ; 

vegetables only, and ate the progenitors of the Brahmans and 
sherfi^h and fish, and from them are the Sudras. One pair took 

trot nlif ; two pairs took pigs and became Santals. One pair 

pair thus f r first pairs gave them of their superfluity; and from the 

^prinji Ghasis, who toil not, but live by preying on other«.” 
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Munda, Mahili-Munda, Oraon-Munda, appear to be- the result of crosses with, 
neighbouring tribes, while others again, like Bhuinhar-»Muiida and Manki-Munda 
have reference to the land and communal system of the tribe. The Mahili-Munda 
sub-tribe has the pig for its totem, and for them pork is tabooed. But appetite has 
proved stronger than tradition, and the taboo is satisfied by throwing away the head 
of the animal, the rest of the carcase being deemed lawful food. The septs or 
kilis., which are very numerous, are mainly totemistic, and the totem is taboo to the 
members of the sept which bears its name. A list of the septs is given below. If 

it were possible to identify them all, and to ascertain precisely to what e.xtent and 

in what manner the taboo of the totem is observed by each, the information would 
probably throw much light upon the growth of yearly tribal societies. 

A Munda may not marry a woman of his own sept. The sept-name goes by the 
father’s side, and intermarriage with persons nearly related through the mother is 
guarded against by reckoning prohibited degrees in the manner common in Behar. 
Adult marriage is still in fashion and sexual intercourse before marriage is tacitly 
recognised, but in all respectable families matches are made by the parents, and 
the parties themselves have very little to say in the matter. The bride-price varies 
from R 4 to R20. Sindurdan, or the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s forehead 
bv the bridegroom and on the bridegroom’s forehead by the bride, is the essential 
and binding portion. The practice described by Colonel Dalton of marrying the 
bride to a viahuo. tree \_Bassia latifolid] and the bridegroom to a mango seems now 
to have been abandoned. Traces still survive among the Mundas of a form of 
marriage, resembling the Santali nirbolok. It is called dhuko era, meaning a bride 
who has entered the household of her own accord. The children of a woman thus 
married seem to have an inferior status, in respect of their rights to inherit the landed 
oronerty of their father. The late Babu RSkhal Das Haidar, Manager of the estate 
,f the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur, gave me an illustration of this fact. Some years 
' uo the munda or headman of one of the villages of the Government estate of Barka- 
7 h died leaving an only son by a dhuko era wife, and a question was raised as to 
fhe^atter’s’right to succeed. Under Colonel Dalton’s orders, a number of headmen 

... gg called together, and their opinions were taken. No decided results, 

* could be arrived at. Some thought the son should get the whole property. 

Others**proposed to exclude him altogether, and a third party considered him entitled 
maintenance. Eventually the question was compromised by admitting the son’s 
" jit to one-fourth of the land and the whole of the personal property. The case is 
Tcurious comment on the uncertainty of tribal custom. Widows may marry again 
by the ritual known as sagai in which singurdan is performed with the left hand. 
Divorce is allowed at the instance of either party, and divorced women are permitted 
to marry again. In cases of adultery the seducer is required to pay to the husband 

the full amount of the bride-price. 

At the head of the Munda religion stands Sing-Bonga, the sun, a beneficent.but 
somewhat inactive deity, who concerns himself but little with human affairs and 
leaves the details of the executive government of the world to the gods m charge of 
particular branches or departments of nature. Nevertheless, although Sing-Bonga 
himself does not send sickness or calamity to men, he may be invoked to avert such 
Uiiiisters, and in this view s.acrifices of white goats or white cocks are offered to him 



by way of appeal from the unjust punishments believed to have been inflicted by his 
subordinates. Next in rank to Sing-Bonga comes Buru-Bonga or Marang-Buru, also 
known as Pat-Sarna, a mountain god, whose visible habitation is usually supposed 
to be the highest or most remarkable hill or rock in the neighbourhood. “ In Chota 
Nagpursays Colonel Dalton, “ a remarkable blufif, near the village of Lodhma is 
the Marang.Buru or Maha-Buru for a wide expanse of country. Here people of all 
castes assemble and sacrifice^Hindus, even Mahomedans, as well as Kols There 
IS no Visible object of worship; the sacrifices are offered on the top of the hill, a 
bare semi-globular mass of rock. If animals are killed, the heads are left there, and 
afterwardsappropriatedbythe^«//a;.or village priest” Marang-Buru is regarded 

as the god who presides over the rainfall, and is appealed to in times of drought, as 
well as when any epidemic sickness is abroad. The appropriate offering to him is a 
buffalo. Ikir Bonga rules over tanks, wells and large sheets of water; Garhaera 
is the goddess of rivers, streams and the small springs which ^occur on many hill sides 
in Chota Nagpur ; while Nage or Naga-era is a general name applied to the minor 


deities or spirits who haunt the swampy lower level of the terraced rice-fields. AH of 
these are believed to have a hand in spreading disease among men, and require 
-constant propitiation to keep them out of mischief. White goats and black or brown 
cocks Are offered to Ikir Bonga and eggs and turmeric to the Nage. Deswali or Kara- 
Sarna is the god of the village, who lives with his wife Jahir Burhi or Sarhul-Sama 
in the Sarna or sacred grove, a patch of the forest primeval left intact to afford a 
refuge for the forest gods. Every village has its own Deswali, who is held responsi¬ 
ble for the crops, and receives periodical worship at the agricultural festivals. His 
appropriate offering is a kara or he-buffalo ; to his wife fowls are sacrificed. Gumi 
is another of the Sarna deities whose precise functions I have been unable to 
ascertain. Bullocks and pigs are sacrificed to him at irregular intervals. Chandor 
appears to be same as Chando Omol or Chanala, the moon worshipped by women, 
as t e wife of Sing-Bonga and the mother of the stars. Colonel Dalton mentions 
^ ^ faithless to her husband, and he cut her in two, * but repeniinj^ 

^ o ^ <^llowb her at times to shine forth in full beauty.’ Goats are offered to 

Hapiom is properly the homestead, but it, is used in a wMilei 
sense to enote t e group of dead ancestors who are worshipped in the homestead 
by setting them a small portion of every meal and with periodical offerings 

of fowls. ey are supposed to be ever on the watch for chances of doing good or 
evil to their descendants and the Munda fully realise the necessity for appeasing and 
keeping them in good humour. 

The festivals of the tribe are the following :—(i) Saihul or Sarjum Baba, the 
spring festival corresponding to the Baha or Bah-Bonga of the Santals and Hos in 
Chait (March-April) when the sal\Shorea rodusla] tree is in bloom. Each holl^ehold 
sacrifices a cock and rnakes offerings of sal flowers to the founders of the village in 
whose honour the festival is held. (2) Kadleta or Batauli in Asarh at the com-' 
mencement of the rainy season. ‘‘ Each cultivator,” says Colonel Dalton, “ sacrifices 
a fowl, and after some mysterious rites a wing is stripped off and inserted in the 
cleft of a bamboo and stuck up in the rice-field and dung-heap. If this is omitted 
it is supposed that the rice will not come to maturity.” (3) Nana or Jom-Nana the 

festival of new rice in Asin, when the highland rice is harvested. A white cock is 

sacrificed to Sing-Bonga, and the first fruits of the harvest are laid before him 
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Until this has been done, it would be an act of impiety to eat the new rice. (4) 
Kharia puja or Kolom Singh, called by the Hos Deswali Bonga or Magh Parab 
celebrating the havesting of the winter rice, the main crop of the year. Five fowls 
and various vegetables are offered to Deswali, the god of the village at the kalikan 
or threshing floor. Among the Hos of Singbhum the festival is kept as a sort of 
saturnale, during which the people give themselves up to drunkenness and all kinds 
of debauchery. This is less conspicuously the case with the Mundas of the plateau 
who live scattered among Hindu and Christian neighbours, and do not form a com¬ 
pact tribal community like the Hos of the Kolhan. The festival, moreover, is kept 
by the Mundas on one day only, and is not spread over a month or six weeks, during 
which time the people of different villages vie with each other in dissipation, as they 
do in the Kolhan. 

The funeral ceremonies of Mundas do not differ materially from those of the 




Hos. 

Succession among the Mundas is governed by their own customs, which appear 
to have been little affected by the influence of Hindu law. Property is equally 
divided among the sons, but no division is made until the youngest son is of age. 
With them, as with the Santals, daughters get no share in the inheritance ; they are 
allotted among the sons just like the live stock. “ Thus if a man dies, leaving three 
sons and three daughters and thirty head of cattle, on a division each son would 
get ten head of cattle and one sister ; but should there be only one sister they wait 

till she marries and divide the /a//," or bride-price, which usually consists of about 

six head of cattle. Among the Hos of Singhbhum the brides-price is higher than 
with the Mundas, and the quest ion of its amount has there been found to affec 

seriously the number of marriages. .1 1 j r 

According to ancient and universal tradition, the central tableland of Chota 

Nagpur Proper was originally divided into parhas or rural communes, comprising 
from ten to twenty-five villages, and presided over by a divisional chief, called the 
raja or muada of the parha. In 1839. titular rajas of the parha were still 
.hP Fiscal Division of Khukra near Ranchi, who retained considerable 
ImSy in tribal disputes, and at times of festival and hunting. But this 
element in the Munda village system has now fallen into decay, and survives o y 
rrheyWo. or flags of thevillages, and in the peculiar titles bestowed 
on the cultivators themselves. The exclusive right to fly a particular flag a 
great dancing festivals is jealously guarded by every Munda 

fights not unfrequently result from the violation of this privilege besides this, 
individual villages in a parha bear specific titles, such as raja, dtwan kunwar, 
alTckhota lal, etc. similar to those which prevail in the household of e 

reiening family, which obviously refer to some organisation which no longer exists- 

; .1... s.iU »ake .he a™„g.n,e„.s fo. .he large he.hng 

parties which take place at certain seasons of the year. 

A Kol village community consists, when perfect, of the |followmg officers . 

aad potter, have been adrled since ,85,, and even now arc only found near much 

frequented halting places, and in villages where the largpr Hin u tenure o 
live. The Kols invariably shave themselves, and their women was i 
- clothes. 
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(i) Afunda, The munda is the chief of the bktdnharsy or descendants of the 
originaidealers of the village. He is a person of great consequence in the village 
and all demands from the bhuinhars, whether of money or labour, must be notified 
by the owner of the village through the munda. He is remunerated for his trouble 
by the bhuinhari land, which he holds at a low rate of rent, and receives no other 
salary. Lodhma, and in the south-eastern portion of Lohardaga, he 

sometimes performs the Wraf.’r duties as well as h.s own. and he then gets a small 
ja^ir of half a /azc/a of land rent-free. 

-l/tj/M/n.—The functions of a maba/t? have been compared to those of a 
or village accountant, but he may be more aptly described as a rural settle¬ 
ment officer. He allots the land of the village among the cultivators, giving to each 
man or clod of earth as a symbol of possession ; he collects the rent, pays 

It to the owner, and settles any disputes as to the amount due from the /-aija/sy 
and, m short, manages all pecuniary matters connecte/J with the land. He is 
appointed by the owner of the village, and receives one ^azt/a of rajas land rent-free 
as ajag-/r or service tenure. But the office is neither hereditary nor permanent, 
and the ma/ta/z? is liable to be dismissed at the landlord’s discretion. Dismissal', 
however, is unusual, and the mahato is often succeeded by his son. Where the 
mahato collects the rents, he almost universally receives a fee, called batta, of half 
an anna from each cultivator, or of one anna for every house in the village. In one 
village batta amounts to four annas and a half on every pazva of land. Occasionally, 
where there is no bhandari or agent for the owner’s rent-paying land, the mahato 
gets three bundles (karais) of grain in the straw, containing from ten to twenty seers 
apiece, at every harvest. Thus during the year he would receive three bundles of 
^ondh [Sor^/ium vulgare\ from the cold weather crop, and the same amoupt from 
early rice, and the don or late rice In khalsa villages, which are under 
^ holds, in addition to his 

^ ^ pawa of land, called kharcha or rozina kkei^ from the proceeds 

o w 1C e is expected to defray the occasional expenses incurred in calling upon 
cultivators to pay their rent, etc. 

The functions of the maJuzto are shown in greater detail in the following extract ■ 
from Dr. Davidson s Report of 1839 ;—“ On a day appointed, the thikadar or farmer 
proceeds to the akkra or place of assembly of the village, where he is met by the 
mahato, pahn, bhandari, and as many of the raiyats as choose to attend. He 
proceeds, agreeably to the dictation of the mahato, to write down the account of the 
cultivation of the 'different raiyats stating the number of pazoas held and the rent 
paid by each. Having furnished this account, any new raiyats who may wish to 
have lands in the village, after having the quantity and rent settled, have a goti 
given to them. If any of the old raiyats require any new land, a goti is taken for 
that, but not for the old cultivation. The mahato collects the rent as the instalments 
become due, according to the abovementioned account given to the farmer; ind 
all differences as to the amount of rent payable by a raiyat, if any ever arise, which 
very seldom happens, are settled by che opinion of the mahato. So well does this 

mode answer in practice, that in point of fact a dispute as to the amount of rent 

owed by a raiyat is of r^.re occurrence. When a farmer wishes to cheat a redyai 

he accuses him of having cultivated more land than he is entitled to, or of owdng 

him maswar or grain rent for land held in excess ; and if such a thing as a disp - 
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as to the amount of rent owed ever does arise, the mahato’s evidence is generally 
considered conclusive by bdth parties.” 
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(3) Pa/tn.—The importance of the pahn, or priest of the village gods, may be 


inferred from the current phrase in which his duties are contrasted with those of the 
ma/iaio The paAn, it is said, “ makes the village ” (gaon banata\ while the mahato 
only “manages it” {goon chalata). He must be a bhuinhar^ as no one but a 
ascendant of the earliest settlers in the village could know how to propitiate, the 
local gods. He is always chosen from one family ; but the actualis changed 
at intervals of from three to five years by the ceremony of the sup or winnowing-fan, 
which is used as a divining rod, and taken from house to house by the boys of the 
village. The bhuinhar at whose house the sup stops is elected pahn. On the death 
of a he is frequently, but not invariably, succeeded by his son. Rent-free 

lands are attached to the office of pahn under the following names ;-(i) Pahm, the 
personalor service-tenure of the priest, generally containing ox,e pawa of land. 
(2) Dalikatari, for which i}t\epahn has to make offerings to Jahir Burhi, the goddess 
of the village. It is called dalikatari, as it is supposed to defray the expenses of the 
Karm festival, when a branch (dali) of the karma tree is cut down and planted in 
the fields. (3) Desault, a sort of bkutkheta or devil’s acre, the produce of which is 
devoted to a great triennial festival in honour of Desauli, the divinity of the grove. 
This land is either cuitivated by the pahn himself, or by raiyats who pay him rent. 

(4) Panbhara and takalu are probably the same. Lands held under these names are 
cultivated by the pahn himself or his near relations ; and whoever has them, is bound 
to supply water at the various festivals. 

(4) Bhandari.—The bhandari, or bailiff, is the landlord’s agent m respect of 
the management of the village. He is usually a Hindu, and represents the landlord’s 
point of view in village questions, just as the pahn is the spokesman of the bhmnhars 
or original settlers. He generally holds one pawa of land rent-free from the owner, 
receiving also from every raiyat ihxee karais ox sheaves of each crop as it is cut- 
one of gondii, one of early rice, and one of wet rice. Instead of the land, he some¬ 
times gets Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 in cash, with 12 kats, or 4^^ cwt. of paddy. 

(5) Gorail —The ^orait is, in fact, the chaukidar, or village watchman. He 
communicates the owner’s orders to the raiyaVs, brings them to the mahato to pay 
their rents, and selects coolies when required for public purposes. As a rule he 
holds no service land, but receives the three usual karais, or sheaves, from every 

cultivator. , r n, 

(6) Ahir or The ahir's duty is to look after the cattle of the village, 

.-.rrouiit for anv that are stolen. He is remunenated by a payment of one kat 



f®w Lasesthfi ahir holds half a 6 iiwu of land rent-free. 
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new pAar or plough-share ; in a very fev» villages, he holds half a pawa of land 
rent-free. 

The kattval or constable, and the chaukida^ or watchman, do not belong to the 
genuine Munda village system, and need not be n^entioned here. 

In the Fiscal Division of Tori the bulk of the iBhabitants belong to the Kharwar 
sub-tribe of Bhogtas, and the village system differs W that which prevails on the 
central plateau. Here pahn is the only officials who hoVds service land, and he gets - 

half a/Jrt///, or not quite two standardHe perforr>s the village and 

often does the work of a ^nahato, when the owner of the village is an absentee.’ But 
even then the landlord sometimes employs a bailiff, called barhill^ to collect the rents 
In the tract known as the Five Parganas including Tamar, Bundu, Silli, Rahe,* 
and Baranda, as well as in the Manipatti, or that part of Son^ur pargana which 
borders on Singbhum district, we meet with 7 nankis and mundas, who ^re undoubtedly 
the descendants of the original chiefs, and still hold the villages which xheir ancestors 
founded. Here \\\^parka divisions exist in their entirety, as groups of fron twelve to 
twenty-four villages each of which has its own munda or village head ; while the 
whole commune is subject to divisional headman called manki^ who collects the 
fixed rents payable by the viujidas. The chief village officer is the pahn^ who Voids 
from one to five kats of land rent-free as dalihatari. A kat in this sense is a meastxe 
of land analogous to, if not identical with the khandi of the Kolhan in Singbhum, 
and denotes the quantity of land which can be sown with, one kat of seed. In this 
part of the country the munda sometimes has a deputy called diwan who assists him 
to collect his rents and bhandaris are occasionally met with. 
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lar sayings regarding, App., i ’ ^ 

Brahmanical influence in caste forn: 
tion, 265 


Brahmo community, forming new caste, 
78 

Brahmo Samaj, 24*; marriage among, 184 
Brahui tribe, ii, 35 ; dialect. 47, 49 ela¬ 
borate organisation, 65; status, 120 » 
popular sayings regarding, 141 
Broca, French anthropologist, 13, 15 
Brosses, Charles de, Du Culie des Dieux 
Fetichesy 210 

Buchanan, Dr. Francis, on Mande, 42 ; on 
marriage customs, i86 
Buddhism, number of adherents in India, 
236 

Buhler, authority for age of law books, 

171 

Burma, contrasted with Baluchistan, 3 


O 

Campbell, Sir George, on Khatris, 244 
Camper’s invention of the facial angle, 
16 

Castanheda, Feruao Lopes de, on 
Nayars, 199 

Caste, origin of terra, 66; Caste, definition 
of, 67 ; influence of railways on, 120; 
proverbs of, 126, 145; influence of Hin¬ 
duism on, 236; its influence against 
Christianity, 241 ; antagonism of 
Cliristianity and, 241 ; Indian theory 
of origin, 248 ; Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
theory, 253 ; Mr. Nesfield’s theory. 255 ; 
Mons. Senart’s theory, 256; factors in 
forming, 259; under the Roman Lni- 
pire, 260 ; influence on Indian Art, 260 
its genesis, 262 ; not confined to India, 
263 ; ethnological conclusions, 266, In¬ 
dian theory derived from Persia. 2()6, 
more than a social system. 267; nnta 
gonism of nationality and, 273 . P^o 
verbs regarding, App-, xxx; Mr. Nes¬ 
field’s theory, App,, cxxii; Sir en 
Ibbetson’s theory, APP-j cxxv , ons. 
Senart’s theory, App-, cxxxiv 
Castes, traditional occupations o . 75 . 
formed by crossing, 8i ; forme y 
migration. 86 : formed by changes of 
custom, 90; tribes developed into, 262; 
comparisons between, App., xxvi'ii 

Caucasian lypi-'* 23 
Central Australia, totems in, 103 
Ceylon, Dutch occupation of, 263 ; Chak- 
kiliyan, distribution of, 123: Ghakmas, 
nasal index of, 42; Chaldean Syrian 
Christians, 8 ° 
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Chamar, proportions of nose, 58 ; leather 
workers, 75 ; totems among, 100 ; place 
in social system of Upper India, 112; 
low status of, 117 ; distribution of, 123 ; 
proverbial sayings regarding, 133, 137, 
App., xix 

Chanda, Mr. Fuller's tour in, 75 ; district 
in Central Provinces, 90 
Chandals of Eastern Bengal, 26; trans¬ 
formed from tribe to caste, 74 ; anti¬ 
quity of group, 250 

Chandhari, A., on Kulin polygamy, App., 
cxlvi 

Charles, Sir Havelock, craniometric re¬ 
searches of, 20 

Charodas or Chardos, Christian caste, 79 
Chasa caste, alliances with Kayastha, 82 
Chasadhobas, change of occupation 
of, 76 

Chasi Kaibartta sub-caste, served by 
Vyasokta Brahmans, 113 ; pose as 
separate caste, 115 
Chattris, name of Khas. 84 
Chauseni, improvement of status of, 154 
Cheruman, head form of, 44; low social 
position of, 112 

Challapadhyaya, V., on Kulin polygamy, 
App. cxlvi 

Chhattisgarh, isolation of, 87 
Chhipi, dyer caste of Newars, 85 
Chik, head form of, 44 ; Musalmau caste 
of butchers, 76 . 

Chik-Baraiks. sub-caste in Chutia Nag¬ 
pur, 90 

Chins, King-crow regarded us original 
parents among, 12 1 
Chitral, route of invaders through, 54 
Chittagong, dialect of, 9 
Christian religion, adherents in India, 
236 

Christianity, influence on low castes of, 

239 

Chuhra, proportions of nose, 36 ; scaven¬ 
gers, 75 ; popular sayings regarding, 
136 

Churihar, popular sayings regarding, 
App., xii 

Chutia Nagpur, people of, 62 
Classification of castes, 107 
Cocliiu, Christianity in. 80 
Codrington, Dr., on Animism in Mela¬ 
nesia, xi6 

CuUlrtUvam , Mr , on infanticide in Pun¬ 
jab, 107 



Colour of natives of India, 13 
Comparative Philology, 7 
Comte, Auguste, Philosophic Positive, 210 
Cooch Bihar, Possible origin of family, 73 
Coolie in Rangoon, type of, 43 
Coorgs of Southern India, 21 ; Scytho-- 
Dravidian type, 37 

Cotton, Sir Henry, on Brahmo commu¬ 
nity, 78 ; JVew India, 268, 273 ; on caste, 
271 ; on jealousy between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, 280; on Kulin poly¬ 
gamy, App., cxxxix, App., cxli 
Cousin, Jean, system of measurement, 16 
Craniometry and Anthropometry, 18 
Ctesias, on inhabitants of India, 17 
Cuvier, tliree primitive types of, 22 
Cyrus conquers Scythians, 56 


D 

Dafali, occupation of, 76. 

Dakhin-Rarhi, sub-caste of Kayasths, 

163 

Daksha, horse sacrifice of, 97 
Dalai, Mr., on widow marriage in Baro- 
da, 92 

Dalai, popular sayings regarding, 137 
Dandis, popular sayings regarding, 139 
Damoh, migration of Brahmans for Gu¬ 
jarat to, 87 

Dasaratha, father of Rama, 73. 

Dasas, ancient functional group, 250 
Dasht-i-Kavir, Western Khorasan, 51 
Dasht-i-Lut, or Desert of Desolation, 52,. 
Dasturji, Parsi priests, 138 
Dards, similar in features to Scythians, 35 
Darzi, rank among Muhammadans of 
119; proverbial sayings regarding, 131^ 
137 ; App., XV 

Dayananda Saraswati, founder of Arya 
Samaj, 243 

Deccan, geological age of, 2 
Dehwar, orbito-nasal index, 35 
Dejardin, M., definition of proverb, 124 
Democracy and caste, 274 
Deshasth Brahmans, head form of, 37 
Desh Kunbis, sub-division of Maratha 
tribe, 86 

Devabhaja, position among Hindu Ne¬ 
wars, 85 

Dhan sept of Muiidas, totem of, 94 
Dheds, proverbial sayings regarding, i 35 ^ 
App., XX 

Dhigvansa, ancient functional group, 250 
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Dhimars, personal servants of Brahmans, 
lOO 

Dhobi, proverbial sayings regarding, 131, 
136; App., XV 

Dhunds, female children among, 170 
Dhunia or Nadaf, in Bengal, 76; rank 
among Muhammadans of, 119 
Dhuniya, proverb regarding, App., xvii 
Dill, Prof., Roman Society, 260 
Dinajpur, Kochhs in, 73 
Distribution of Social groups, 121 
Dogras or Hill Rajputs, 42 
Dom of United Provinces, 74; scaven¬ 
gers, 75 : place in social system of Upper 
India, 112; low status of^ 117; caste 
of recent formation, 123; proverbial 
sayings regarding, 134, 136;; App., xix 
Dorns of Bihar, territorial group, 151 
Donatus, grammarian, 125 
Dosadh of Bihar, 38 ; tribe absorbed into 
Hinduism, 74; messengers and watch¬ 
men, 75 ; caste pf recent formation, 123 
Drangiana, part of Sakastan, 57 
Dravida, national or tribal group, 250 
Dravidian type, 33, 43, 46 
Dravidian tribe in Chutia Nagpur, 62 
Dravidian races, marriage among, 179 
Dulia, sub-caste of Bagdis, 151 
Diirer, Albrecht, proportions of the human 
figure, 16 


B 

Earle, Mr., on polyandry in Sikkim, 202 
Early Marriage Prevention Act of Baro- 
da, 193 ; App., cxviii 
Edgar, Sir John, infanticide among Na- 
gas, 165 

Education, its influence against Christ¬ 
ianity, 241 

Ektharia, parentage of, 84 
Elemental forces of savage religion. 216 
Endogamy, or ‘'marrjdng in,** 150 
Enthoven, Mr., Census Report of Bom¬ 
bay, 86 

Ephthalites, or Hoa. drive Kushans from 
Gandhara, 57 

Eponymous exogamous divisions, ii;c; 
Erasmus, Pfoverbiorum Epitome, 125 
Ethnology, data of, 6 
Etlinology of India, external factors, ? • 
internal factors, 4 ' ^ * 

Exogamous divisions, classes of, 155 
Exogamy, origin of, 105 ; “ marrying out * * 

154 


F 

Face, shape of the, 28 " 

Fakir, popular sayings referring to, 143 
Festus, philologist, 125 
Fetish, origin of name, 66 
Fetishism, general name for forms of 
primitive religion, 210 
pick, Dr. Richard, on structure of In* 
dian society, 250 
Fiji, type of coolie in. 43 
Fisherman, proverbial sayings regarding, 
132 * 

Flower, Sir William, 6, 20, 22, 29, 31 
Food and caste restrictions, 268 
Fraternal Polygamy in Himalayan re¬ 
gions, 202 

Frazer, Mr. on totemism, 102, 103 

Fredericke, Caesar, on polygandry in Ma¬ 
labar, 198 

Functional castes, 75 


G 


•Gaddis, popular sayings regarding, 137 
Gadhvi, popular sayings regarding, App.,. 

XV 

Gait, Mr., list of Musalman castes, 76: 
on Shagirdpeshas, 82; on Bihar caste.s 
in Bengal, 87 ; Bengal table of preced¬ 


ence, 113 

Gakkhars, female children among, 

Ganak, union of Brahman and, 84 

Gandhara, kingdom of. 57 

Gareri, popular sayings regarding. U/ • 


App., XV 

''Garos of Assam, totems of, 101 
Garpagare caste, occupation of, 75 
Gauna, marriage ceremony, 186 
Gaiirwa Rajputs of Gurgaon and I'*'-’ *'< 

91 

Gavids or Gavdas, salt-makers, 70 


Gentoos, caste among, 66 
Getae, identification of, 5 ** 

Gharbari Atiths, sectarian caste, 
Ghataks. or marriage brokers, m u 


ie! Mr. Manmohan. proposal for mar- 
riaee reform, 

Igit. Indo-Aryans entered India 

through, 54 1- A 

rth, popular sayings regarding. App., 

vii 

nelin, Johann Georg, botanist and 
traveller, 211 
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Goalas, milkmen, 75; distribution of, 123 
Oochis, sects of Kandhs, 62 • 

Gokel in popular sayings, App., v 
Gokhale, IVIr., quoted,. 271 
Gola, distribution of, 123 ; popular savings 
regarding, App., xiv 
Golam, term applied to Shagirdpeslias, 83 
Goldney, Major, on Jat infanticide, 170 
‘ Gortds, totems among, 100; localised 
tribe, 123 

Gosains and Mohants, influence of, 85 
Goths, confounded by Romans wdth Getae, 
5 ^ 

Grierson, Dr., linguistic survey, 7, 53, 54; 
on Kulin polygamy, App., cxxxix ; 
App., cxliv 

Gujar, 36 ; transformation of, 74 ; caste 
of recent formation, 123; in proverb, 
134, 137; popular sayings regarding, 
App., xiv 

Gujarat, Khedawal Brahmans of, 87 
Gajarati, popular saying of, 143 
Gupte, Mr. B. A., anthropometrical 
assistant, 21 
'Gurungs, stature of, 43 
Guru Prasad Sen, on Hindu social life, 271 

H 

Haddon, anthropologist, 20 
Haihaibansi dynasty of Ratanpur, 87 
Hajjam or Turk Naia, barber caste, 76; 

rank among Muhammadans of, 119 
Halalklior, low status of, 119 
H^ilepaik. endogamous groups of, 98 ; des¬ 
cent through female line, 99 
Halia sub-caste of Kaibartta, 151 
Halvakki Vakkal caste, exogamous septs 
of, 98 

Halwai, in proverb, App., xii 
H.iiniltoii, Capt., explanation of Nayar 
marriage ceremony, 200 
Hans, low status of, X17 
Hazara of Afghanistan, 34 
Head, shape of the, 25 
Helmund Valley, Krateros’ march 
through, 52 

Herodotus, comparison of skulls of Egyp¬ 
tians and Persians, 16; on Getae, 5^ 
Hill Rajputs, distinction between castes 
of. 92 

Hinduism, definitions of, 223; inclusive 
V: n'laracter of, 228 ; its future, 245 ; its 

^ . mrixal tone, 235 ; caste system and, 236 j 
of adherents, 236 ; converts to 
Waai ht>m, 237 


Hindus in Bengal, social precedence of, 
113; proportion of sexes among, 170 
History, non-existence of common poli¬ 
tical, 279 

Hiung-nu or Huns, 57 
Hoffman’s theory of the vital principle, 
213 

Hoernle, Dr., theory of origin of Aryo- 
Dravidians, 53, 54 
Hole, name of sept of Halepaiks, 99 
Holland, Mr. T. H., on tribes of Southern 
India, 21 

Hos of Singhbhum, exogamous septs of, 
94 

Huns dislodge Yulchi in Central Asia, 56 
Huntington, Ellsworth, explorations, 53 
Huxley, on Dravidians, 24, 46 
Hypergamy, “marrying up,” 156; origin 
of, 171 ; influence of, 177 

I 

Ibbetson, Sir Denzil, on Rajputs in the 
Punjab, 91; in infanticide in Pun¬ 
jab, 169; in infant marriage, 185 ; defi¬ 
nition of Hinduism, 223 ; theory of 
caste, App., exxv 

. Idaiyan shepherd caste, widow marriage 
among, 92 ; distribution of, 123 
liber t. Sir Court nay, and ancestor-wor¬ 
ship, 220 

Iluvan or Tiyan, caste of toddy-drawers, 
112. 

India, geographical [K)sition, 1; ethnic 
isolation, i 

Indo-Aryan type, 3.2, 35 
Indian Nationalism, its future, 287 
Indian nationality, ba.sis of, 282 
Infant marriage, prevalence of, 179, ori¬ 
gin of, 180; antiquity of, 182; causes 
of, 183; regulation in Mysore of, 192; 
Laws iu Mysore and Baroda, App., 
cxvii 

Infanticide, influence of marriage rules 
on, 164 

Institutes of Manu, origin of caste in, 248 
Intermarriage, Sir Comer Petheram on, 
281 

Iranian classes of society, 251 
Irulas, color ot 14 i ^ead form, 44 

J 

Jacobite Syrian Christians, 80 
Jackson, Mr. A. M. T., theory of Hindu 
Kingship, 274 
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Jaganaatli, shrine of, 72 
Jagannathi Kumliars, exoganious sec¬ 
tion^ of, 97 

Jagdals, Brahui recruited from, 65 ; con¬ 
verted Jats, 140 

Jaiwjir eroup of Muzaffurpiir Brahmans, 
206 

Japan, the example of, 285 
Japu. cultivator caste among Mewars. 85 
Jats (Sikhs), 36: characteristics of, 48; 
conjectures as to origin, 58; tribe ab¬ 
sorbed into Hin luism, 74; distinction 
between Rajputs and, 92 ; caste of re¬ 
cent formation, 123 ; grouping in Cen¬ 
sus Report, 108; proverbial sayings re¬ 
garding, 126, 128, 137; mortality of 

female children among, 170; physique 
of women, 186: popular sayings regard¬ 
ing, App., V 

Jatapn, branch of Kandh tribe, 92 ; to- 
tenis of, 100 

Jati-Baishtarns of Bengal. 78 
Jaiinpiiria, siibrcaste of emigrants, 87 
Jaxar-es, river 49, 56 
Jeliya. status of, 117 
Jhalawans of Khuzdar, popular sayings 
regarding, 141 


Jog. hypergJimous group of Brahmans 
206 

Jogi, popular sayings regarding, 139 
JoLalia caste, occupation of, 76; in Mu 
hammadau social scale, 118, 119; dis 
tribuiion of, 123; In proverb, 126, 132 
> 34 . popular sayings regarding, App, 

XVI 

Jolly, Bethi umi Suit, J75 
Jones, b^r William, banslrrit scholar, 6 
Joehi (Brahman astrologer), in popula 
saying, App., ii 


Juan Juan, drive out EphthaUtes. 58 
Juris, fornmUon of Hindu caere, 78- o,- 
cnpation of, 

juhan. Emperor, his re'vival of Pagan- 


Kachari of Assam. 41 ; totems of. 10. 

separal^ from other Mongoloids ir 
Census Report, ro8 ^ 

Kachi. hepd form. 38 

Kachhi. march of Scythians throuch - 

Kachhi, proverbial sayings regarding' 

138 * O' 


Kach:ns, legendary origin of, 101 
Kadam INIarathas, rulU^of marriage among, 

157 . ‘ 

Radir of the Anam?dai Hills. dA, 4.'i 
Kafirs, orbito-nasal index, 35 
Kahars, eat food prepared by Bihar Kur- 
mis. 91 

Kahol or family of the Pathans, 64 
Kaibartta, transformed irona tribe to 
caste, 74; fishermen, 75; distinction 
between educated and uneducated, 76; 
caste of recent formation, 123 
Kaivartas, ancient functional group, 250 
Kakar, popular saying.s regarding, 140 
Kalal, popular sayings regarding, App. 

xvi ^ 

Kalatis, pop^^lar sayings regarding, 141 
Kalu, Muhammadan caste of oil-presser-; 
76 

Kamalakar caste, classification of, 155 
Kamar, populai* saying regarding, App., 
xii 

Kamboh, popular sayings regarding, 137 
Kamina or I tar, term applied to low-class^ 
Muhammadans. 119 

Kammalan group, unclean caste of Mani¬ 
las, 112 

Kanauj, seat of Vedic learning, 88 ; sub¬ 
caste adopts name of, 91 
Kanaujia Brahmans, exclusiveness ol, 

153 

Kanauj ia Kurmis of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, 91 

Kandahar, Krateros’ march to, 5*^ 
Kaiidhs or Kondhs, 02; of Cliulia Nag¬ 
pur, 90 ; tribfj developed into 
92 ; communal type of septs, 94 
Kandh gochi^ primitive commuuiiv. 
Kangm Hills, Hindu poiiiion in llie. qi 
Kaiijar in proverb, 134 
Kanets of Kulu, 21 

Kaphris or Sidis, Roman Catholic Chri.st- 
ians, 79 

Kapil caste, exogamous sections of, lOi^ 
Karan Shagirdpeshas, marriages among, 
82 

Karar, popular sayings regarding, 13; 
Karavara, ancient functional group, 25a 
Karma, doctrine of. 229; its influence 
in caste formation, 266 
Kasai, Muhammadan caste, 70; popular 
sayings regarding, 135, 

Kasai, proverbs regarding, App. xviii 
Kasar coppt^rsmiths, 11 
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Kasbis, popular sayings regarding, 137 
Kashmiri, popular sayings regarding. i37 
Kashta-Srotriya, group, rule of marriage 
among, 157 

Kasi, popular sayings regarding, 140 
Kasyapa, Brahmauical goira, 73 ; name 
of section of Khattya Kumhars, 97 
Kathiawar, Brahman migration from, 88 
Kathis, widow marriage among, 92 
Katkaris, 37 ; of the Konkan, 98 
Kau, blacksmith caste of Newars, 85 
Kawrai, Newar caste, 85 
Kayasths, 40; writers, 75; concubinage 
among, 82; their claim to be Ksha- 
triyas, 90 ; classmcation of, i lO ; social 
position of. 114; popular sayings re¬ 
garding, 136, 137; marriage custom of, 
186 ; popular sayings regarding, App., v 
Kazi, in proverb, 131, i37^ I42- 
Kewats, fishermen and cultivators, 75 
Khambus stature, 43 
Khandagiri, cave temples of, 78 
Khandaits of Orissa, classified vdth Raj¬ 
puts and Babhans, 108 
Khangar, conversion of tribe into caste, 

99 

Khanikofi, on Kirghiz features, 57 
Kharan State, 50; desert, 51 
Kharia, head form of, 144 
Kharosthi, character, 59 
Khas of Nepal, 42 ; offspring of mixed 
marriages, 83 

Khasa, antiquity of group, 250 
Kliasi totems, loi 

Khasias, nasal index, 42 ; stature, 43 
Khataks, Marwat saying regarding, 140 
Khatris, head form of, 36 ; classification 
of, I lO; proverbial sayings regarding, 
128, 136; association with Arya Samaj 
movement, 244; their influence in Pun¬ 
jab, 244 

Khattya Kumhars in Orissa, 97 
Khedawal Brahmans, influence of rail¬ 
way on, 87 

Khe) or Zai, among Afghan tribes, 64 
Khels, found in the Naga Hills, 63 
Khctrans in Marri tribe, 65 
Khunds, infanticide among, 165. 

Idiofasaii, advance of Indo-Aryans 
lliroiigh, 31 

Huns in, 57 

Khoua, terms applied to barbers, 87 
Khwarizm, overrun by Ephthalites, 58 
Kidiaks of Djitxa, Ualect of. ii 


Kirata national or tribal group, 230 
Kirghiz featuies, 57 
Kirman, description by Strabo, 52 
Kitolo founds kingdom of Gandhara, 57 
Kochh, stature of, 40 ; claims Kshatriya 
origin, 91; their claim of descent, 73 ; 
separated from other Mongoloids in 
Census Report, 108 

Koiri, head form of, 38 ; functional group, 

J Kolarian languages, 46 

Koli of Bombay, 74 ; localised tribe, 123 ; 
popular sayings regarding, 136 ; prover¬ 
bial sayings regarding, App. xviii 
Koligor, sub-caste in Baroda, 92 
Kollmann, classification of tribes, 20 
Komatis, totems of, 100 
Konkanasth Brahmins, color of eyes, 15 
Konkani Christians, marriage customs of, 
79 

Konkani Kunbis, branch of Marathas, 86 
Koras, totems of, 95 ; place of origin of, 
96 

Korkus, totems among, lOo 
Korwas, head form of, 44 
Kotha po, appellation of Shagirdpeshas, 83 
Kraterros, march from Quetta, 52 
Krislina, Hindu legend of, 233 
Kxishnapakshi, illegitimate children, 82 
Kshatriyas, military order of Nepal, 84; 
Parasu Rama’s raid upon the, 90 ; Kha- 
triys included under, lii ; Vaisya off¬ 
spring of Vaisya and. IJ5 
Kuki, characteristic totem ot, loi 
Kuldevaksor totems ainong Maratha peo¬ 
ple, 86 

Kulin group of Brahmans, wholesale 
polygamy among, 106, 159; rule of 
marriage of, 157 

Kulin Brahman, on widow marriage, 176 ; 
polygany, App., cxxxix; Report of 
Committee on Kulin polygamy, App., 
cxlviii 

Kulins, polygamy among, 205 
Kulinism, seat of system of, 206 
Kulu caste of Newars, occupations of, 85 
Kulu, rank among Muhammadans of, 119 
KumbarS; Christian caste of potters, 79 
Kumhars. potters, 75 ; social standing of, 
96; distribution of, 123 : popular say¬ 
ings regarding, App., xi 
Kunbis, divisions of Bombay Marathas, 
86; popular sayings regarding, 129, 136, 
App., vi 
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Kunjra, Musalinan caste, 76 
Kurds, popular sayings regarding, 141 
Kurmis, of Manbhum, 44 ; rank in Bihar, 
of, 91 ; totemistic exogamous sections 
of, 95 ; relationship to -Santals, 96 ; po¬ 
pular sayings regarding, App., vi 
Kurnis, totems of, 100 
Kushan, dynastic title of kings of the 
Yuenchi, 57 


L 


Laelih, leader of the Huns, 58 

Lahri. popular sayings regarding, 141 

Lakhan Udayaditya, 58 

Lala Baij Nath, Rai Bahadur, Hinduism, 


273 

Lalbegi, low status of, 119 

Lalung, totems among, loi 

Lambadis of Mysore, 44 

Lang, Andrew, on primitive man, 104, 106; 

on savage religion, 217 
Langahs, professional musicians of Balu¬ 
chistan, 121 

Language and race, 6; and Nationality, 277 
Language, possibility of national, 278 
Languages, number of distinct Indian. 


277 

Laya, tribal priest of Bhumij people, 9^ 
Lemuria, submerged continent of, 46 
Lepchas nose form, 42 
Lepsius, Egyptian canon of stature, 15 
Lewa Kunbis, discontinuance of wido^ 
remarriage among, 93 
Licchivi, ancient national group, 250 
Lingam, phallic emblem, 233 
Lingayats of Southern India, 4, 24, 72 
Lingayat or \ irshaib caste, reversion tc 
77, normal type, popular sayings r< 
garding, 137 ; sectarian group, 152 
Linnieus, four primitive .types, 22 
Lithuanian steppes, 47 
Local exogamous divisions, 155 
Lodha, popular sayings regarding, 138 
Labor, proverbial sayings regarding, 130 
popular sayings regarding. App., xii 
Lohengnn legend, 71, 72 
Loris of Balucliistan, status of 121 
Lowis. Mr., on totemism in Burma 101 
Luard. Major, on Bhil and Shlnga 
totemism, 99 ® 

Lubbock, Sir John, on totemism, 101 o 
Shamanism, 212 * 

Lucian, sayings of, 124; on Karma, 23c 
Lyall, Sir Alfred, Hinduism, 227 


M 

Macdonnell, History of Sanskrit Li- 
ieraiure, 171; 

Macdonnell, Prof., on transmigration in 
the Rig Veda, 228 

Machhi, in proverb, 132; proverbial say¬ 
ings regarding, App., xviii 
Machhua, sub-caste of Bagdis, 751 

Maclagan, Mr., on female infanti¬ 
cide, 169, 170 

Macpherson, Major, infanticide among 
Khonds, 165 

Madagascar, hypergamy in, 172 
Madhunapit, change of occupation of, 76 
Madhyadesa, 2, 54 
Madiga, distribution of, 123 
Madras, Bishop of, on failure of 
Christianity in India, 241 
Magadha, early tribal or national 
group, 250 

Magar, union with Khan, 84 
Magic and Religion, 217 
j Mahar, nasal proportions, 37 ; trans¬ 
formation of, 74; name of sept of 
Halepaiks, 99; proverbial sayings 
regarding, 134; popular sayings re¬ 
garding, App., xxi 

Mahilis, sub-tribes of, 81; process of evolu¬ 
tion among, 95 

Mahisya, name adopted by Chasi 
Kaibartha, 115, 158 

Maine, Sir Henry, on sacred languages 
of India, 6 ; on widow sacrihee, 175 
Maithal or Tirhutiya sub-caste of 
Brahmans, 206 . 

Mai of Madras, tribal caste, 74 
Mai Paharia tribe, na^al proportions, 27 
Male of the Santal Parganas. nasal 
proportions, 44 

Mali, popular sayings regarding, 138, 
App., xiii 

Malik Talut. (King Saul), aucestor of 
Pat bans, 03 

Malla, antiquity of, 250 
Maude or Garo, nasal index, 4^ 

Mang, popular sayings regarding, App|.,xxi. 
Maps of Castes, App., xlix, Ivii. 

Marang Buru, Santal beneficent deity^ 
217 

Marathas, probable ancestors of. 59; 
absorbed into Hinduism, 74 ^ caste of 
national type> 85 , widow marriage 
among, 9 ^ > in Census Report, 

108 ; popular sayings of, 143 
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Maratha Kunbi. division o£ Bombay 
Mijrathas, 86 

i\l3»^avas, ancient functional group, 250 
' Mariya or Thatera. popular sayings re¬ 
garding, App., xvii 

Marriage, in Baluchistan. 6$ ; badti 
custom ; contrast between India and 
Europe, 148 ; expenses, 18S ; statistics 
among Hindus, 204 ; practice in Arya 
Samaj movement, 243; in Rome. 257; 
in Athens, 257 

Marriage reform, in Rajputana, 188 : 
prospects of, 196 ; difficulties of legis- 
lation, 197 

Marri tribe, composition of, 65 
Marshall. Col., on Todas, 170 
Marwari, popular sayings regarding, 145 
Marwats, Khatak saying regarding, 140 
Matial, sub-caste of Bagdis, 151 
Matwala Khas, parentage of, 84 
Mniilik, B.A., marriage demands of, 161 
Mazhabis. influences which transformed 
Chuhras into, 37 

McCulloch, Col., prevents infanticide in 
Mruupur, 165 

McLennan, j' F., on totemism, 103 
Primitive Marriage, 150; on infanticide 
and exogamy. 164 

Much, separated from other Mongoloids 


141 


in Census Rejxirt, io 8 
Mecho. functional group, 151 
Meds. popular sayings concerning 
, MtlanocUroi type, 23 
Mtngals, popular sayings regarding, i 4 « 
Mcos and Minns of Rajputana, 48, and 
the Punjab, 74 : popular sayings re- 
giurdiug. App-i v 

Mestizos, ollspring of hypergamous 
unions. I'/J- 

Mihiriiknla annexes Kashmir, 58; de- 
ffiitcd by Himlu princes, 58 
Mikir totems, loi 

Miiidun or Hamsayah, alien groups, 03 
Mir, popular sayings referring to, I 43 ^ 
torasi musicians, in Census Report, 108 
suture of, 43 

j I'.^fCteccllanouus Proverbs, App.> xxii 
Hitfurai^ni, cull in ancient Rome, 234 

popular sayings regarding, 141 ; 
oayingg referring t >, I 43 
union of Prah 11 ran .?.ud, 84 
jgw Ntatuj I'l. 11/ : status iu 
of, r.M : po]mlar .sa)H[ngs 
App., Jii\ 
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Modvals, washerman, 79 
Mohmand, popular sayings regarding, 140 
Molesworth, Major, measurements of 
Andamanese by, 31 
Monarchy and caste. 274 
Mongolian type, 22 
Mongolo-Dravidian type, 32, 39 
Mongoloid tribe, 63 ; marriage among, 179 
Mongoloid type, 32, 41 
Muchi, distribution of, 123 
Muhammad Shahi, popular sayings regard¬ 
ing, 141 

Muhammedans, proportion of girls to boys, 
among, 170 ; marriage among, 204 ; 
increase of, 237 ; proverbs regarding, 
App., xxiii 

Muhammadanism, number of adherents 
in India, 236 ; reasons for spread of. 
237 ; embraced by low-caste Hindus 
to improve their social position, 238 • 
tendency of Hindus towards, 239 
Mnktawa, marriage ceremony, 185 
Mukur, labourer caste, 99 
Miilattoes, offspring of hypergaraous 
unious, 172 

Mulla, popular sayings regarding, 136 
Mullahs, popular sayings, 142 
Muller, W. J.. Die Africanischc Lands- 
chaft Fctu, 216 

Munda tribe, 44 . 62, 72. 74; groups des¬ 
cended from, 81 ; exogamous septs of, 
94 ; possible connection of Koras with 
96 ; description of tribe, App., clxvii. 
Mundari dialect, affinity with Australian 
dialects, 46 

Murmis, nasal index, 42 
Musahar, proportions of nose, 38 
39 

Musalman castes in Bengal, 76 : populai 
sayings referring of, 143 
Muta, Kandh villages, 62 
Mvsore Act, effect of, i 93 
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N 

Naga K/id. primitive community, 106 
Nagas, in mythology. 7 ^ ) proverbial say¬ 
ings regarding, 135 • infanticide among, 

Nagar, in popular saying. App-, 

Nagar Brahman of Gujerat, 37 
Ivluicaffai'pur, 206 
Nagarchi, Musalman caste, 7^ 

Nagbansi Rajputs, mythical origin, 

72 
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PLATE XVI, 











PLATE XVII. 

From a Photograph by Dr. Simi’Son. 

GROUP OF KORWAS. 

This is one of the wildest of the Kolarian tribes. 
They are found in the hills of the Sarguja and Jash- 
pur States in the Province of Chutia Nagpur. 
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PLATES XVIII b- XIX. 



From Photographs by Dr. Simpson. 

These are very fair specimens of the great Oraon 
tribe who have been sometimes called the ‘ navvies ’ 
of India. The nucleus of tlie tribe is in Chutia 
Nagpur proper, from whence they have spread as 
settlers to all the surrounding districts, and as 
labourers to Assam, Kachar, Mauritius, the West 
Indies, and other British and French Colonies. 
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PLATE XX. 


Fkom a Photograph bv the late Mr. Tosco Peppe. 


JUANG GIRLS. 

This illustration of the most primitive of the Kola- 
rian race was obtained at Gonasika in Keonjhar, the 
legendary cradle of the race. The beads or bugles 
• forming the girdles are of fine earthenware made 
by themselves. The bracelets are of brass and the 
necklaces of glass beads or flowers. The rest of the 
attire is of leaves. Mr. Peppe had immense 
difficulty in including these wild timid creatures to 
pose before him, and it was not without many a tear 
that they resigned themselves to the ordeal. It is 
right to mention that they were brought in from the 
forest, where they had been searching for their daily 
bread which chiefly consists of forest produce, and 
their leaves were not as neatly arranged as they 
would have been if the girls had had time to make 
a fresh toilette. 

XOTK.—The origin of Jiiaiig millinery i.s obscure. According lo one 
legend the goddess of the Bnitarni river caught a party of Juangs 
dancing naked and ordained for the women, on pain of divine dis¬ 
pleasure, the costume shown in the illustration. This consists of 
the voung shoots of any tree with long soft le.aves, stuck through 
the girdle in front and behind, and suitably draped. As long as the 
leaves are fresh they are comfortable enough ; when they get dry 
they are unpleasantly prickly. For the men the goddess prescribed 
a shred of bark from the Tumba tree which has now given place to 
an exiguous strip of cloth. The Juang ladies, according to Colonel 
Daltom repudiated this scandalous tale, and alleged that their attire 
expressed their genuine conviction that women’s dress should be 
cheap and simple, and that fashions should never change. How 
much this was worth was seen a year or so later when a sym¬ 
pathetic Political Agent took the prevailing ffushion in hand. .\n 
open air durbar, fitted out with a tent and a bonfire, was held in 
the Juang hills. One by one the women of the tribe filed into the 
lent and were robed by a female attendant in Manchester saris 
provided at the Agent’s expense. -As they came out they cast (beir 
discarded Swadeshi attire into the bonfire. Thus ended a pictiir-. 
esque survival. 





PLATE XX. 
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PLATES XXI b- XXII. 

TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF THE JUANG TRIBE. 
MALE AND FEMALE. 

These are from photographs taken by Mr. Tosco 
Peppe at Gonasika in Keonjhar, one of the 
Cuttack Tributary States. The young man keeps 
his spare arrows hanging by the barbs from his 
matted black hair, as is also the custom of the 
Korwas. 
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PLATE XXTl 








PLATES XXIII b* XXIV. 


From Photographs by the late Mr. Tosco Peppe. 

MALE AND FEMALE OF THE BENDKAR 
TRIBE. 

I have assigned to the Bendkars of Keonjhar a 
relationship with the Sauras or Savaras. They 
have only been met with in Keonjhar, and they are 
found there in small communities widely separated. 
The man holds the only implement that they use in 
tillage. It is the origin of the plough ! The handle 
with the crook is all one piece of wood ; in the illus¬ 
tration the crook is made to appear as if it was fitted 
on to the handle, but this is incorrect, there is no 
joint, and there should have been no shade at the 
junction. The only use they ever make of cattle is 
to offer them as sacrifice to the gods. Thus we 
have in the Bendkars a people who in their agricul¬ 
ture use neither iron nor cattle. 

Note.— The typical form of the Bendkar plough is a straight piece of a 
branch of a tree with a shorter piece of another branch growing out 
of it. The long piece forms the handle, the short one the share. 

H. H. R. 
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PLATE XXIII 
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PLATE XXIV 











PLATE V. 
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From a Photograph by Dr. Simpson. • 


TAIN MI.SHMI GIRL. 

■ An admirable and thoroughly 
of a Tain Mishmi girl. 


typical representati 
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PLATE V. 






PLATE VI. 


From a Photograph by Dr. Simp.sox. 

BOR ABOR GIRL. 

A Bor Abor girl, belongiag probably to some 
village near the great Dihong River in the Sub- 
Himalayan range. These ladies crop their hair all 
round as the lea.st troublesome method of disposing 
of it. The illustration give.s a capital repre.sentation 
of their strongly marked Mongolian features, and 
their coarse, good-tempered faces. This young 
girl’s costume and the ornaments are all apparently 
from the North ; the blue vitreous turquoise-like 
beads, which our glass manufacturers cannot imi¬ 
tate, and cornelian and agate pebbles. 


PLATE VT, 
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PLATE VII. 


FuOM a PllOTOCUAIMI BY Du. SlMPSON. 

CHULIKATA MISHMI CHIEF IN FULL 
DRESS. 
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PLATES VIII IX. 

MALE AND FEMALE OF THE LOWER NA'GA 

(;roup. 

These are admirable illustrations of one of the Nae^a 
tribes, who are found in the hills south of the 
Xovvgong district, between the Doyang and Kopili 
Rivers, in the Assam Province. There is nothing 
that 1 know of except the name to connect these 
clans with the tribes east of the Doyang. Their 
features are harsher, more decidedly Mongolian; and 
their language, which is quite different, a.ssociates 
them Avith the .Manipuri and Kuki tribes and their 
cognates. 
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PLATE IX. 









PLATES X L? XI 


Fkom Photographs by Dr. Simpson. 
LEFCHAS (SIKKIM). 

The Lepchas are found in VV^estern Bhutan, Eastern 
Mepal, and in the small State between both, called 
Sikkim. Tliey are well known at Darjeeling. 
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PLATES XII b" XIII. 


Photogkapiikd hy 1)k, Si.mpson. 


LIMBU, M.^LE AND FEMALE. 

The very respectable-looking gentleman here repre¬ 
sented and the richly bedizened old lady belong, I 
presume, to the upper class of Limbu society. The 
Limbus or Kirantis are represented by Mr. 
Hodgson and others as approximating in appear¬ 
ance to the darker Turanian race in color and 
feature, but the old lady is apparently of light com¬ 
plexion, and has a very Mongolian type of face. 

XOTK.—The- use of Kiraiiti as a synonym for Limbu is not strictly correct. 
The Linibti tribe is only one member of the Kiranti 'vhicn 

iiu-luJcs also the Khambn (Rai or Rai Jimd.ir) and the \akh;u 
The term Turanian is now obsolete as a raee. desig-nation. 




U. H. R 
















PLATE XIV. 

From a Photocjraph by Dk. Simpson. 

•HO’ OR KOL OF SINGHBHUM. 

This is a good typical repre.sentation of a young 
Singhbhum Ho or Kol of the clan, or Kili, Koadu- 
dah. In his right hand he grasps the national 
weapon called ' tanghir.’ This division of the Kols, 
called al.so the Larka, or warlike Kols, are found 
only in Singhbhum. 
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PLATeS XV b XVI. 

From Photographs by Dr. Simpson. 


ViuNDAS OF CHUTIA NAGPUR, MALE AND 
FEaMALE. 

The above are Mundas of villages close to Ranchi, 

the capital of the Province of Ghutia Nagpur, who 
living with Oraons have adopted their style of decor¬ 
ation. They are-good typical representatives of the 
race, though not handsome specimens. They shc^v 
the breadth of face and obliquity of eye, which afiirm 
the north-eastern origin ascribed to them. 


Noiip -The MundH-saro now and the 

^ 'theory of their ‘ norlli-e.i'Hern oriK'H hits been ahandoned. 

III. H. U. 
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Naikin or Thavadiyal, proverbs regarding, 
App., xvii 

Nais, popular sayings regarding, 136 
Namasudra or Chandal, status of, 117 ; 

caste of recent formation, 123 
Nambudri Namputiri or Brahmans, 88 
Nambutri Brahmans, popular saying 
regarding, App. iii 
Nanakshahi, proyerb regarding, 139 
Nao Muslim, converts to Islam, 119 
Napit, popular sayings regarding, App., x 
Nasir Khan, founder of Brahui organisa¬ 
tion, 65 

Nasya, rank among Muhammadans, of, 

National castes, 85 
•NationaUty and caste, 275 
Nationality, factors of, 276 
Nau, Newar barber caste, 85 
Navasakha, orignal name for functional 
castes, 114, 115 

Nayars, head-form, 44 ; tribal, 74 ; custom 
of women, 88 ; grouping in Census Re¬ 
port, 108 ; position in table of social 
precedence, 112 ; caste of recent forma¬ 
tion, 123 ; polyandry among, 198, 200 ; 
matrimonial usage among, 200 
Negrito group, 22, 31 
Negroid type, 22 

Nesfield, Mr., Brief view of the caste sys¬ 
tem, 19 ; theory of infant marriage, 
181 ; theory of caste, 255, App., cxxii 
Newars, elaborate series of castes among, 
85 ; formerly predominant race in 
- Nepal, 85 

Nimbalker Maratha.s, rule of marriage 
among, 157 ^ 

Nishada, ancient functional group, 250 
Normans in Europe, 34 
Nose, shape of the, 27 
Nuniya, proverb regarding, App. xvii 
Nuniyar Baniya, popular sayings regard¬ 
ing. 137 , 

O 

Occupation not the sole basis of ca.st^ 259 
Oraons, stature of, 45 ; septs and totems 
among, 93 ; totems among. 100 
()il-p.res8er, proverbial sayings of, 131, 

137 

Oldenbcrg, Pic ^,.*5 VcJtis, 175 

O^Mallcy, Mr. L. S. S., on polygamy, 206 
i Origins 0^ types, 46 

R, PI 


P 

Paganism and Hinduism compared, 232 ; 
adaptiveness of, 233 ; national senti¬ 
ment in, 235 

Palaungs, traditional ancestry of, 101 
Pallas, Peter Simon, German explorer and 
naturalist, 211 

Palli, head measurement, .44 ; nasal 
index, 45 ; caste of recent formation, 123 
Pamar Rajputs, marriage custom of, 187 
Pan, in Lucian’s dialogues, 127 
Pans, servile fifvuctions of, 90 
Pancharamkatti divisi' 4 of Idaiyan caste, 

Pandararas, begging caste in Tamil 
country, 92 

Paniyans of Malabar, nasal index, 44 » 
stature, 45 

Panjabi, physique of, 186 
Panjibaddh, group of Muznfiarpur 
Brahmans, 206 

Pansari, in proverb, App. xiii 
Pantheism, doctrine of, 277 ; intimate 
association with doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis, 228 

Parasara's Institutes, 176 
Paraiyan or Pariah, nasal index, 45 » 
social position of, 112; absoi 
into Hinduism, 74; caste of recent 
formation, 123 

Parasu-Rama, Hindu tradition, 73, 
Parbattias, lofty spirit of. 84 
Parganait. official title among 
96 

Pargiter, Mr., on territorial divisions 151 
Pariah, proverbial sayings regarding, 
135, 136, App., XX ; in popular say mg 
App., i 

Paropaniissus, crossed by Scythian.s, 57 
Parsis, popular sayings regarding 
App., xxi 

Parthiaus, alliances with Scythians, 5^^ 
Paschima or Bihari Brahmans, ipl ‘ 
Pasi, caste of washermen, 85 ^ ’ 

Pathans, orbito-nasal index, 35 : distri¬ 
bution of, 123 ; popular sayings 
garding, 137, 140 
Patwa, Musaiinan caste, /h 
Peleus, resemblance of Hindu legemi! 

and Greek myth of, 97 
Penka, on length of Aryan heads, 47 
PescliePa division of types. 23 ; on Shama¬ 
nism, 212 

P? 
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INDEX, 
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Petfieram, Sir Comer, on intermarriage 
of ckstes and tribes, 281 
Physical characters definite, 15; indefinite, 
12 

Physical types, 31; dominant influence in 
formation of, 266 

Pir, popular sayings referring to, 143 
Pirali Brahmans^ status of, 113 
Po, very low caste among Newars, 85 
Pod, absorbed into Hinduism* >4; fisher¬ 
men, 75 ; separation between educated 
and uneducated, 76; status of, 117; caste 
of recent formation, 123: development 
of hypergamy among, 158 
Polyandry, ancient custom in Malabar, 
198; in Himalayan region, 201; origin 
of, 203 

Portuguese adventurers, 66 

Potter, proverbial sayings regarding, 130 

Powar Marathas, rule of marriage among, 

157 

Prabhus, head form of, 37 
Praja po (tenant son), 83 
Prak^rit speech of Scythians, 59 
Primary types, 21 

Prinsep, Sir H. T., on Kulin polygamy, 
App., cxl 

Pritlii Narayan, Gurkha conqueror of 
Nepal, 85 

Prohibition of eating with other castes, 
257 

Provincial characteristics in proverb, App.. 
xxvii 

PulaiyaiJ of Travancore, 45 ; low social 
position of, 112 
Puri, shrine of Jugannath at, 


Raisani, popular sayings regarding, 141 
Rajbansi Baruas, mixed parentage of, 84 
Rajbansi Kochh, transformation from 
tribe to caste, 74; status of, 117 ; caste 
of recent formation, 123 
Rajbansi Magh, resemblance to Bengali, 
89 

Rajbansis, or Bhanga Kshatriyas, 73 
Rajbansisof Rangpur, endogamoiis system 
of, 97 

Rajgor caste of Baroda, widow marriage 
among, 92 

Rajput, 36: first step to higher caste, 71; 
transformation from tribe to caste, 74 ; 
widow marriage among, 92; grouping in 
Census Report, 108 ; position in social 
scale, 113; popular sayings regarding, 
137; marriage custom, 186; Bhumij 
claim, 150 ; reasons for female infanti¬ 
cide, 166 : popular sayings regarding, 
App. «v 

Rama, Kochh descent from father of, 73 
Ramayats, Hindu religious sect, 72 
Ranchi, in legend of Nagbansii 72 
Rangar, in popular sayings, App., iv 
Rangari, proverb regarding, App., xviii 
Rangpur, Kochh inhabitants of, 73 
Rangsaz, proverbial saying regarding, 
App.. xviii 

Rathi caste of Hill Rajputs, 92 ; female 
children among, 170 

Razil. term applied to Id^v class Muhamma¬ 
dans, 119 

Reddi, popular sayings regarding, App., 
vii. 

Registan, desert, 51 

Religion, beginnings of, 218 ; the ghost 


Q 

Qais. Abdul Rashid, ancestor of Pathans, 

63 

Quadroons, offspring of hypergamous 
unions, 172. 

Quetelet, Greek canon of stature, 15 
Quetta, march of Alexander’s army from, 

52 


theory, 219 

Renders, drawers of palm juice, 79 
Retzins. Swedish Naturalist, 17 
Rig Veda, quoted by Zimmer, 175 
Rinds, popular saying concerning, 141 
Ripley, American anthropologist, 41 
Rivarol, on proverbs, 125 
Rivier, Pfinoipes du droit des gens, 282 
Roman Catholic Christians, castes among, 


R 

Rahri, high social position of, 113 
Rahri Brahmans, legend of formation, 89; 
territorial group, 151 

Railways, intiueucc on caste, 120; influence 
on pilgrimages, 209 

R.iiu malting rites among Kochh women, 
■(7 


Rose, Mr., on female infanticide, 169 
Russell, Lord John, definition of proverb, 
125 

Rus-sell. Mr., on Gaipagari caste, 75 ; on 
Braimian marriages, 87 ; on Barwaik 
sect i'.i Rajputs. 00 ; totems in Central 
provinces, 100 



s 

Sadhs, marriage among, 78 
Sadhya-Srotriya group, rule of marriage 
among, 157 

Sadgops of Bengal, change of occupation 
of, 76 

Saint Hilaire, Mons., on Christianity in 
India, 241 

Saiyads, position in Muhammadan social 
scale, 118; distribution of, 123 
Saka, National or tribal group, 250 
Sakala, capital of the Huns, 58 
Sakas, or Scythians, 56, 58; migrate into 
Punjab, 57 

Sakastan taken possession of by Scythians, 
57 

Sakuka the Scythian, sculptured figure at 
Behistun, 57 

Salat or Silavat, proverb regarding. App., 
xviii 

Samanta, Rai Sahib Kumud Behari, 21 
Sambandham marriage ceremony of 
Nayars, 201 

Sanchi, symboUc carving at, 4 
Sandilya, transformation of, 95 
Sankari caste, complexion of, 14 
Sanni, popular saying of Balochs, 140 
Sannyasi, Hindu caste 78 
Santals, 44, 74; totemisra among, 93; 
probable connection between them and 
Mahilis, 96 : in Census schedule, 107 ; 
localised tribe. 123; marriage relation¬ 
ships, 156 ; form of oath sworn in 
court, 224; description of tribe, App., 
clviii 

Saraks, change from sect to caste, 77 
Sardar Arjun Singh, scheme of marriage 
reform, 194 

Sassoli, popular sayings regarding, 141 
Sastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad, 

Saurashtra Brahmans, name adopted by 
Kamalakars, 154 

Scandinavia, original habitat of Aryans, 47 
Schlegei, Friedrich von, Language and 
Wisdom of ihe Hindus^ 7 
Schmidt anthropologist, 20 
Sclater’s hypothesis of Lemuria, 46 
Scott, Sir George, quoted by Mr. Lewis, 
10 1 ; on totemism in Burma, 102 
Scythian ancestry of Marathas, 60 
Scytlio-Dravidian type, 32, 37 ; history, 

55 

Sectarian castes of Hindus, 77 


Seeley, Sir Jolm, on religion and nation¬ 
ality, 280 

Segistan, part of Sakastan, 57 
Seistan. Kratero’s march to, 52 
Semang? of Malacca Negioid type, 22 
Senart, M. Emile, description of castf*, 

67 ; criticism of Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
theory of caste, 254 ; App., cxxxiv 

Sergi, on heads of Aryan t\q)es, 47 
Shagirdpeshas of Bengal, 82 ; of Karan, 
82 ; of Khandait, 82 
Shamanism, Siberian origin of, 211 ; prin* 
ciples of, 212 ; general resemblance to 
spiritualisni^, 212 
Shanans of Tinnevelly, 44, 45 
Shaw, G. B., on KiiUn polygamy, App., 
cxliii 

Shekh, position in Muhammadan social 
scale, 118 

Shimpi, popular sayings regarding, 137 
Siao, or little Yuenchi, 57 
Siddha-Srotriya group, rule of marriage 
among, 157 

Sidgwick, Prof., on factors of nationality, 
276 

Sikhs, treatment of women among, 17^; 

proportion of sexes among, 170 
Sindhia, Kurmis of Bihar claim kinship 
with, 91 

Sindur sept of Mundas, totem of, 94 
Singapore coolie, Dravidian origin of, 43 
SjUis, or Jaxartes, river in Central Asia, 

56 

Siva, not invited to Daksha's horse sac¬ 
rifice, 96 

Sivaji, Kurmis claim kinship with, 91; 

worsliippedby Ganda fishermen, 220 
Siyalgirs of Midnapur, n 
Skanda Gupta, last king of Gupt^ 
nasty, 58 

Skanda Purana, Parasu Rama’s raid in, 
90 

Smeaton, Mr.. Loyal Karens of Burma, 
102 

Smith, illustration of caste organis:^ tiun, 

68 

Smith, Robertson, on totemism, <03 
Social divisions, 61 

Social precedence among Muharouiadans, 
118 

Social statistics: Turco- Iranian. App., 
xxxii; Indo-Aryan, App., xxxiii: Scy 
tbo-Dravidian. App., xxxiv Ling.iyai 
App., xxxvi; Dravidian tract App., 


INDEX, 
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xxxvii; Arya-Dravidian tract, App.,xli; 
Mongolo-Dravidian tract, App., xliv ; 
Mongoloid tract, App., xlvi 
Sogdiana, occupation by Scythians, 56 ; 

overrun by Ephthalites, 58 
Sonar, proverbial sayings regarding, 129, 
136, 137, App., xi . . 

Sondhias of Malwa, degradation of caste 
into tribe, 100 

Son-Koli, orbito-nasal index, 37 
Sonis discontinue widow remarriage, 93 
Sparethra, Scythian queen, repulses Per¬ 
sians, 56 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert, gn totemism, 103 
Spiegel, Eranische Altcrihumskunde, 251 
Sreshta, oflicial caste among Newars, 85 
SriPanchami festival, observances at, 225 
Srotriya or Sole, group of Muzaflfarpur 
Brahmans, 206 

Sse, Chinese name for Scythians, 56 
Stahl, George Ernst, metaphysical 
system, 212 

Statistics, marriage, 203 ; religion, 236 
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From a Fhotoguaph uy Dr. Simpson. 
KIlAMTl FEMALE. 

Tlie chief seat of the Khamtis, who are a branch of 
the Slian or Tai r.ace, is in lior Khamti, a Province 
of Burma, on tlie Upper Irrawady. Several 
colonies fnun tlience have settled in l^pper As.sam, 
on both banks of the Brahmaputra River, easf of 
Sadiya. Tliey are Buddliists in rclij^ion, and by far 
the most, intelligent of the tribes of the North- 
h.astern Frontier. 

This is a very typical repre.sentation of a yoimff 
Kh.amti woman. The elevation of the Iiaif on the 
crown of the head indicates that she is married, and 
the stvle is recommended .as dit^nified .and becoming’. 
Unmanietl girls wear it in ;i roll low down on the 
occiput. They are exceedingly industrious, spin, 
weave;, dvc, and embroider, and < an themselves 
maki; uj) ail that they wear. 1 he. J.acket is oidinarib’ 
<)f cotton, d\'ed blue ; the pettico.at of the same 
m.aii ri.al, and round the waist -a cohered .sil(v.srarf a.'^' 
a •-.ash. Ifut the dre.ss of the lady in the illustration 
IS of ru ber m,ateri.al - bl;u k velvet bodice .nul silk 
siciri. The ear oinaments an of amtjci. 
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PLATE II. 


From a Fhotograi’h »y Ur. Simpson. 

CHULIKATA \VOMAN. 

A typical, but not a favorable specimen of a Chuli- 
kata, or crop-haired, Mishmi woman. This tribe 
occupies the hills north of Sadiya, but their country 
is .so difficult of access, that very little is known 
about it. They trade between Tibet and Assam, 
when at peace : but they are considered the most 
tieacherou.s and aggressive of all the N^orth-Eastern 
tribe.s, though more skilled in arts and manu¬ 
factures than their neighbours, the Abons to the 
East, and the Mishmis to the West. They are 
called Chulikata, or crop-haired, from their having 
originated the modern fashion of cutting the hair 
straight acro.ss the forehead. The men cut theirs to 
the level of the rims tif their wicker helmets as far 
as the back of the ear; both sexes wear it long 

behind. 
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PLATES 111 ^ IV. 

From Photographs hy Dr. .Simpson. 

MALE AND FEMALE OF THE TAIN OR 
DIGARU MISHMl TRIBE. 

These are both .i»ood average specimens of the tribe. 
They are. as a rule, fairer and with softer features 
than the Abors, acquiring from their journey.s across 
the snow a becoming ruddine.ss of complexion. 
'Fhe young women have generally pretty figures, 
which their costume shows to advantage. The 
frontlet, a thin plate of bright silver, is a picturesque 
and becoming ornament, worn on the forehead b) 
all women who can afford it. They are a quiet, 
inoffensive people, occupying the hills and skirts of 
the hills between the Digani and Dilh Rivers, two 
of the north hill-affluents of the Brahmaputra, and 
devoting themselves chiefly to trade. 
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MODERN THEORIES OF CASTE. 


Mr. Nesfielcts theory.* 

If it were possible to compress into a single paragraph a theory so complex as 
that which would explain the origin and nature of Indian caste, I should attempt to 
sum it up in some such words as the following : A caste is a marriage union, the 
constituents of which were drawn from various different tribes (or from various other 
castes similarly formed), in virtue of some industry, craft or function, either secular 
or religious, which they possessed in common. The internal discipline, by which 
the conditions of membership in regard to connubial and convivial rights are defined 
•Old enforced, has been borrowed from the tribal period which preceded the period 
of castes by many centuries, and which was brought to a close by the amalgamation 
of tribes into a nation under a common sceptre. The differentia o'i caste as a 
marriage union consists in some community of function ; while the differentia of tribe 
■IS i marriage union consisted in a common ancestry, or a common worship, or a 
common totem, or in fact in any kind of common property except that of a common 
function. Long before castes were formed on Indian soil, most of the industrial 
classes, to which they now correspond, had existed for centuries, and as a rule 
most of the industries which they practised were hereditary on the male side of 
the parentage. These hereditary classes were and are simply the concrete embodi¬ 
ments of those successive stages of culture which have marked the industrial 
development of mankind in every part of the world. Everywhere (except at least m 
those countries where he is still a savage), man has advanced from the stage of 
hunting and fishing to that of nomadism and cattle-grazing, and from nomadism to 
agriculture proper. Everywhere has the age of metallurgy and of the arts and 
industries which are coeval with it been preceded by a ruder age, when only those 
arts were known or practised which sufficed for the hunting, fishing, and nomad 
slates. Everywhere has the class of ritualistic priests and lettered theosophists been 
preceded by a class of less cultivated worshippers, who paid simple offerings of flesh 
•ind wine to the personified powers of the visible universe without the aid of an heredi 
ta> y professional priesthood. Everywhere has the class of nobles and territorial 
chieftains been preceded by a humbler class of small peasant proprietors, who placed 
ibemselvos under their protection and paid tribute or rent in return. Everywhere 

•fl.M/ vim-of ihi eatu M-sUm of the N.-H\ P. ami Outih, by John C. Nesfidd, M.A., 
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has this class of nobles and chieftains sought to ally itself with that of the priests 
or sacerdotal order ; and everywhere has the priestly order sought to bring under 
its control those chiefs and rulers under whose protection it lives. All these classes, 
then, had been in existence for centuries before any such thing as caste was known 
on Indian soil ; and the only thing that was needed to convert them into castes, such 
as they now are, was that the Brahman, who possessed the hightest of all Idnctions— 
the priestly—should set the example. This he did by establishing for the first time 
the rule that no child, either male or female, could inherit the name and status of 
Brahman, unless he or she was of Brahman parentage on both sides. By the 
establishment of this rule the principle of marriage unionship was superadded to 
that of functional unionship ; and it was only by the combination of these two 
princ iples that a caste in the strict sense of the term could or can be formed. The 
BrShman therefore,as the Hindu books inform us, wtf^' “the first-born of castes.’^ 
When the example had thus been set by an arrogant and overbearing priesthood, 
whose pretensions it was impossible to put down, the other hereditary classes followed 
in regular order downwards, partly in imitation and partly in self-defence. To a 
nation mesmerised by Brahmans and blinded with superstition and ignorance no 
other course was open. Immediately behind the Brahman came the Kshatnya, 
the military chieftain or landlord. He therefore was the “ second-born of caste.s 
Then followed the bankers or upper trading classes (the Agarwal, Khatlri, idc ) ; the 
scientific musician and singer (Kathak) ; the writing or literary class (Kayasih'' ; th 
bard or genealogist (Bhat); and the class of inferior nobles (Taga and Bhuinhar) 
who paid no rent to the landed aristocracy. These, then, were the third-born of 
castes. In all communities, such classes must stand rather high in the suale of 
social respectability, since the stages of industry or function which they represent 
are high in proportion; but in India their rank was more precisely defined than 
elsewhere by the fact that they made a nearer approach than the castes below them 
to the Brahrnanical ideal of personal dignity and purity. Next in order came those 
artisan classes, who were coeval with the age and art of met^^llurgy ; the metallurgir 
classes themselves ; the middle trading classes ; the middle agricultural classes, wiv 
placed themselves under the protection of the Kshatriya and paid him rent in return 
(Kurmi, Kachhi, Mali, Tamboli) ; and the middle serving classes, such as Napit and 
Baidya, who attended to the bodily wants of their equals and superiors. Thepe, then 
were the fourth-born of castes ; and their rank in the social scale has been dct'. i- 
inincd by the fact that their manners and notions are further removed than ilmse of 
the preceding castes from the Br5hmanical ideal. Next came the infen»»r .mu vin 
classes, those which preceded the age and art of metallurgy (Teli, Kumhai, IvaUv^ii, 
etc ) ; the partly nomad and partly agricultural classes ;Jat, Gujai, Ahir, etc : lliC 
inferior serving classes, such as Kahar ; and the inferior viading classc-, siu li c- 
Bhunja. These, then, were the fifth-born of castes, and. ther mode of life i^ still 
further removed from the Brahrnanical ideal than th.it of thi' pn vcdin;*. Ihe last 
horn, and therefore the lowest, of all the classes are thor« seini-sav.i ( ommunitir .^. 
pu; tly tribes and partly castes, whose function consists hunting or fishing, or ni 
.iciing as butcher for th^ '-oramunity, or in ven'iug ’-w in' . nd fow!-.. nr in 

<'lisrharging ihe meanest domestic services, ..uch ^i.rep ng anil washing, <»r u* 
pr.^ctising the lowest of human arts, such as baskj, hide-tanniui^^. etc. 
'rhus ihrniighoin the whole o; Indiaii 'iccs a doublo nt 
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